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MR. HUSTON THOMPSON 
————— eee | 


Member of the Federal Trade Commission who has charge of the Hercu- 
lean task of cleaning the fake stock peddlers out of the country. This body 
has power to stop misrepresentation in the sale of securities as well as in 
other lines of trade and it can demand accurate information regarding any 
promotion. Through it the operations of the pirates of promotion may be 
stopped before the public is loaded up with their worthless issues. The 
public can coéperate by sending to the Federal Trade Commission in Wash- 
ington, the name, address, and “literature” of any one whom they suspect 
of being a get-rich-quick promoter 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N AMERICA, in Great Britain, in France, in 
Italy, in Japan, and almost everywhere else 
there has been a growing criticism of the 
Paris Conference, both because it has taken a 
long time with its work and also because its 

It was hardly 

reasonable to hope that the Conference would 

get along much faster than it has, for practically 


_ no Peace Conferences of this kind ever have. Nor 


is it reasonable to expect that the results will 
please everyone. 
It is perhaps fair to censure the Conference 


_ for not taking more vigorous measures to prevent 
_ the spread of Bolshevism and anarchy in the pre- 
sent, while it discussed the foundations of peace 
for the future, for wherever anarchy reigns, the 


foundations are gone, no matter what the Con- 
ference decides. In some ways it would have 
been more effective to have had the maximum 
attention of the Allied nations and ourselves con- 
tinued on the immediate problem in hand, just as 
it was during the first part of the war from August, 
1914 to November, 1918. The post-armistice pe- 
tiod is about as dangerous and is in the same need 
of daily treatment. In the destruction of the 
governments of the Kaisers and the Czar we 
originally intended to remove the top and its 
intentions, leaving the fabric of government 
capable of functioning although relieved of its 
overlord and infused with a new spirit. In theory 
the plan was an excellent one, and it might have 
Worked out in practice if it could have been ac- 
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complished in less time and with less interference 
with internal and economic conditions. > But the 
task took so long and was so difficult that when 
the overlords were removed we found very little of 
the fabric of government left. Our immediate 
task, then, is to create or support and protect 
from Bolshevism some kind of governments in 
the places where Kaisers and Czars used to rule, 
propping them up until they have had time to 
construct a new fabric capable of bearing the 
strain. | 

Neither peace terms nor boundaries are of 
more than academic interest until there is some or- 
ganized and orderly society on which to fit them. 
Perhaps the proposed settlements will help to 
restore quiet, but so far they seem to tend more 
toward increasing disorders because of conflicting 
claims. If something approaching normal con- 
ditions of economic life could be achieved by 
united action, it might be possible to solve the 
mooted points in a less tense and strained 
atmosphere, leaving the final delicate adjustments 
to be worked out at leisure. This might restore 
some degree of order, creating, in a less protracted 
way, the ability to withstand Bolshevism and 
other forms of anarchy. If the restoration of 
order, on the other hand, must wait for the final 
settlements, the cry for speed has been justified. A 
poor settlement quickly attained, if it brings 
order, has more human happiness in it than a 
wiser arrangement granted after further suffering 
and destruction. 
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Director General of Railroads, whose solution of the railroad problem is 
the organization of all the lines into “a comparatively few great railroad 
corporations,” with strong Government representation on the boards of 
directors of these corporations, and Government supervision of rates 

(See “The March of Events’) 
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Chairman of the United States Shipping Board, who recently proposed a 
plan to achieve world preéminence for the American merchant marine, in- 
cluding the sale of Government-built ships to private operators, their opera- 
tion upon routes selected by the Government, and the foundation of a 


Government fund to promote American shipping enterprises 
(See “The March of Events’’) 
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MR. HOMER S, CUMMINGS 


Chairman of the Democratic National Committee, whose problem is to 
overcome the set-back in political prestige suffered by the loss of Congress 
to the Republicans last winter and to find an issue with which to attract 
votes from the normal Republican majority in the country 

(See “The March of Events’) 

















Chairman of the Republican National Committee, who has been largely 
successful in smoothing out the differences between the Progressives and 
Conservatives in preparation for a united party in the selection of a candidate 
for President (See “The March of Events”) 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES T. MENOHER | 
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Who was recently appointed director of the entire Army Air Service, upon 
whose future activities depends much of the practical development of 
American aviation (See page 104) 














The Next Half of the War 





boundary question in perfect justice, the form- 

ation of an acceptable league of nations, and 
he adjustment of all differences between the 
elegations at Paris would still allow the civiliza- 
ion of Europe to collapse and the fruits of victory 
"to be lost. 

i There are more people in Europe than Europe 
(an support without the operation of modern 
ndustry, which in turn depends upon the machin- 
ry of transportation and commerce—railroads, 
tteamships, and finance. People in the city of 
New York died of cold in the winter of 1917-1918 
and the industries of the city were threatened by 
the temporary collapse of our railroad operations 
and the Coal Administration. A month of isola- 
tion would kill a large proportion of the people 
in New York and put the city into complete 
gnarchy. And if, while this was going on, the 
most perfect city. charter was granted the city 
fiving the most satisfactory political relations 
fwith the state and the National Government, 
‘the anarchy would go on just the same. To stop 
he anarchy, food, coal, and commerce to provide 
aw materials, and markets that would give work 
0 the population would be necessary. But if 
arely enough work and food were provided it 
ould help tremendously to make these satis- 
actory if fair political treatment accompanied 
them. 
_ In Europe the situation is similar. Without 
‘food and the reéstablishment of ways of making 
living, no purely political solution will solve the 
roblem. With a bare sufficiency of food and 
obs, which is the most that can be hoped for some 
ime, it is absolutely necessary to provide the best 
ae settlements possible, for men on short 
ations are never in a mood to overlook any 
Brievance. 

The struggle then is the reéstablishment of 
industry and commerce against the spread of 
ry. or Bolshevism as it is commonly called. 

or one adherent of Bolshevism who accepted the 
Bheory through belief in the principles preached 
by Lenine and Trotzky, there are thousands 
Who join the ranks of disorder because of hunger 
and poverty. If it was an exaggeration to say 
that “food will win the war” against the Germans, 
it is hardly overstating it to say that food and 
Work will win the war against Bolshevism or 
fanarchy. 

There is, however, another extremely potent 
influence for order and against anarchy—a good 
Police force. Taking New York as an example 
again, with a meagre sufficiency of food and jobs 
and a fair political situation, a good police force 


| T IS entirely possible that a settlement of every 
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can turn the scale in favor of order where other- 
wise chaos would reign. 

The three weapons with which to fight anarchy 
are fair political settlements, a good police force, 
and the reéstablishment of industry and com- 
merce, which means food and work for the unset- 
tled populace. 

As the work of the Peace Conference is more or 
less secretly conducted (which is proper) it is 
difficult to tell exactly what the different delega- 
tions have advocated as the best means of fighting 
anarchy. From surface indications, however, it 
seems that the French, although they have suf- 
fered more in man power than anyone else, are 
eager to send a police force of Allied soldiers to 
maintain order in central and southeastern 
Europe, and in conjunction with the Poles,Czecho- 
slovaks, and Rumanians to establish a military 
line from the Baltic to the Black Sea in opposition 
to Bolshevism. Behind that line their policy is 
to do whatever is possible to reéstablish industry 
so that there may be work for the people, and to 
send what supplies of food can be had to prevent 
starvation before they get upon a normal basis. 
In the French plan is included taking from Ger- 
many a money indemnity and also raw material 
indemnities in the shape of the Saar coal fields, in 
order that French commerce and industry need 
not be crippled by the destruction of her northern 
coal fields which the Germans ruined for that 
particular object. 

The American and British delegations seem to 
be more or less agreed upon a kind of opportunist 
policy based upon the general theory that if the 
Allies treat Germany generously and argue with 
the Bolshevist leaders in Russia, Germany will 
gather itself together as a champion of order, and 
the Bolsheviki may cease to be so aggressive, and 
that altogether it will be possible to get out of the 
mess without trying to police Europe or fight the 
Bolsheviki. The leadership in this policy seems 
to belong to the President. His conception of 
what was right treatment for Germany has always 
been more favorable to the Germans than the 
conceptions of the Allies. And he has always 
hoped that some kind of negotiation might mollify 
the Bolsheviki. The Prinkipo Islands Conference 
was one attempt to negotiate with them; the 
semi-official William Bullitt and Lincoln Steffens 
mission is another. 

If the President and Mr. Lloyd-George are right 
in their theory, civilization will escape the difficul- 
ties of policing Europe. If they are wrong, civili- 
zation will be faced with the problem not only of 
policing but of conquering it, for if the policy of 
generosity and negotiation fails, by the time its 
failure is complete Europe will be many times 
harder to police and reconstruct even thanit is now. . 











The American and English policy is prevailing 
over the French. We shall not, therefore, be 
immediately called upon for the troops that the 
French plan would require. On the other hand 
the American-British plan may fail and if it does 
we shall be called upon for a very large effort in 
the future. 

It would certainly be the part of wisdom and 
fair dealing for our Government to give the Amer- 
ican people fair warning of what may be in store 
for us so that we may not entirely lose the spirit 
of sacrifice and relapse into the same pleasant 
state of mind from which our entry into the war 
aroused us with such a shock. 


II 


Of course there are a considerable number of 
people in the United States who feel that we 
should leave Europe’s trouble for the Europeans 
to settle. If we went into the war for the high 
motive of saving civilization in Europe the need 
is as pressing as ever. If we went to Europe be- 
cause Kaiserism threatened us, there is as strong 
a reason to stay there, for Bolshevism threatens 
us likewise. It is true that the fire of anarchy is 
burning chiefly on other people’s premises, but it 
is catching and there is considerable wind blowing 
our way. The natural instinct of a forehanded 
people would be to help establish a fire line as far 
from home as possible. 

But the performance of either the Anglo- 
American plan or the French plan of meeting the 
advance of anarchy is beset with difficulties. 
The Allied governments and the United States 
Government have either expressly or by implica- 
tion promised the soldiers and citizens work at 
good pay and under good conditions. There is 
the utmost pressure on every government to start 
its commerce and industry again upon a profitable 
peace basis in order to meet these conditions. 
After having, in effect, promised the people that 
if they would work and fight until Germany was 
beaten all would be well, it is difficult for the 
governments to come forward frankly and say 
that they were wrong, that beating Germany 
was only half the battle and that further strain 
and sacrifice are necessary to beat anarchy. That 
is perhaps the chief reason for the Anglo-American 
opposition to the French suggestion that we not 
only send food to central and southeastern Europe 
but that we send soldiers to maintain order as 
well. 

The British and American governments seem 
fearful of asking the people for further military 
effort. On the other hand both governments 
have troops in north Russia fighting the Bolshe- 
viki and we have troops in Siberia. The situation 
is a little like the period when we were negotiating 
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with Carranza while his troops and Pershing’ 
were fighting each other. 

But it might be possible to establish a militar 
line from the Baltic to the Black Sea with ver 
few French, British, or American troops, if bette 
use could be made of the man power of Poland§ n 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and such Russiang o 
as are dependable—especially those who have beeg of 
prisoners in Germany. The arrangement to sen@ in 
the Polish contingents that have been fighting ig o1 
France, across Germany to Poland is a step in thig a 
direction. pi 

But certainly much more stimulus in the wayof ti 
money, equipment, and Allied military missiong tv 
could be given these various peoples to enablf in 
them to establish a line against Bolshevism thay) sa 
is now being done. " Ww. 

At present, then, the situation is that (1) thi be 
Allies and America are sending food to variou 
parts of central and southeastern Europe bu 
they are not doing much toward renewing th 
industry or commerce that has been prostrated) A 


















(2) They are doing little to provide a police forc§ pa 
to keep order and much less than is possible t¢ 
establish a Polish-Czech-Rumanian line agains} pu 
the Bolsheviki. The tendency seems to be to di of 
even less than has been done toward stiffening is 
such a line with Allied or American troops. (3 les 
The main dependence is being placed upon being me 
lenient enough with Germany to get the German tol 
into the ranks of law and order and to negotiat@ ve 
with the Bolsheviki to try to get them torenound@ | 
the creed for which and by which they exis) fav 
(4) No preparations are being made to met) the 
the spread of anarchy if this plan of leniency ant) des 
negotiation fails. ; me 
The longer the world goes on in disorganizatioy) sib 
the more difficult the final solution, for no solutia’} pos 
can be accepted as just that does not provide a} anc 
least for three meals a day for all people, ani} gre 
as disorder and destruction continue, more ani} gav 
more peoples are deprived of the opportunity 1} is c 
make a living. A man cares very little on whicl) aga 
side of a boundary he is or under what govery) 1 
ment if he can not get work and food. .They am} me 
the first essentials. | wid 
Under these conditions the sooner we reneif) dis: 
our sacrificial state of mind the better. Th hon 
feeling that the war is over and that it is time fof is t 
us to take a little rest, make a little money, anf pre; 
enjoy life a bit may be entirely natural, but it} the 
wrong. The time has not come. Kaiserism ra} diss 


so long a course before we amputated it tha} A 


other and equally serious complications have st} sold 
in. We are one of the doctors and it behooves) grie 
to make every preparation for another operatiof) fiab 





if it is necessary. We are again faced with a col} -we | 
dition and not a theory to deal with. que; 








Just Politics 


Peace Commission is going to be hard in 
the United States. As a nation we want 
nothing out of the war but the reéstablishment of 
our merchant marine in something like its position 
of 70 years ago, and the reéstablishment of order 
in Europe and Asia so that business may go 


PP resee Comin speaking the way of the 


j on as usual with the expectation that we shall get 


a larger proportion of it than previously. Com- 
pared with more altruistic statements of our na- 
tional hopes these seem very materialistic, but the 
two are not contradictory. Put in another way, 
increased commercial activity on our part is neces- 
sary for the rebuilding of Europe. Whichever 
way it should be stated, the American public has 


J been taught to look forward to more ships and 


more trade. However, this hope is a good deal 
marred by anarchy in central and eastern Europe, 
which means less trade and more responsibilities. 
A peace without order abroad is not likely to be 
particularly popular. 

But even disorder in Europe would not fill the 


ins! public eye if peace brought prosperity and a feeling 


of equilibrium at home. But no peace settlement 
is likely to do that. The end of fighting hardly 
lessened the problems and difficulties of our do- 
mestic situation while it did greatly lessen the 
tolerance with which the public suffered the incon- 
venience attendant on these problems. 

In less than a year a very large sentiment in 


xis], favor of government ownership and operation of 


great dissatisfaction. 
| gave government management a fair test or not 
) is debatable, but popular verdict is unmistakably 


the railroads has turned to an overwhelming 
» desire to return the railroads to private manage- 


ment. In fact the public wants everything pos- 


i { sible taken from government hands as soon as 
ia} possible—railroads, cables, telephones, telegraphs, 


Government management has caused 


and ships. 
Whether war conditions 


id) against a further trial. 


ang 
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The continued high expenditures of the Govern- 


‘} ment and the high taxes are a further cause of 
_ widespread dissatisfaction. 
) dissatisfaction is unreasonable because the only 
¢ honorable course for the Government to pursue 
is to carry out the obligations it incurred in its 


A good deal of this 


preparations to continue the war. Nevertheless 
the great expenditures and high taxes do create 
dissatisfaction. 

Added to these causes of criticism most of the 
soldiers are returning with various kinds of 
grievances. Most of these grievances both justi- 
fiable and unjustifiable grow out of the fact that 


0 -we refused to prepare before the war and conse- 








quently had to throw an army together in great 
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haste and confusion, and with all ranks suffering 
from lack of training and experience. Under the 
circumstances, the results in France were extra- 
ordinarily good, but the greenness of the army 
created many otherwise unnecessary difficulties 
and made the officers and men less tolerant of 
mistakes and hardships than would have been the 
case in an organization of longer training. 

Added to all these things we face the activities 
of the professional anarchists, who will take all 
possible advantage of the difficult period of revis- 
ing wages and profits downward until the country 
gets upon what might be called a “paying basis.” 
No one has ever devised any plan for reducing the 
wage scale and the cost of living in simultaneous 
equity so that no class or group suffer unduly. 
Some are certain to suffer and to protest even to 
the point of violence. 

Compared to any country in Europe our condi- 
tion is a happy one. It is also good compared to 
our own condition many times in the past. There 
are no gocd grounds for pessimism, but there are 
plenty of grounds for vigorous political action. 

It is natural, therefore, for the public to be en- 
gaged in looking over its political leaders to see 
whom they can count upon for intelligent action 
particularly as this is the springtime for the 
presidential aspirations for 1920 to rise. 

The results of the last Congressional election 
and the fact that the various causes of dissatis- 
faction have arisen under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration puts the Democratic party on the de- 
fensive. It must show cause why its leadership 
should be continued by presenting both men and 
measures to inspire the public confidence. 

The Administration has been so completely 
dominated by the President that it has produced 
no commanding figure to succeed to his leader- 
ship. There were only two men in high adminis- 
trative positions in the Government who impressed 
the public with their own individual energy and 
capacity and who seemed capable of acting on 
their own initiative without constant reference 
and correction by the President. These two men 
were Mr. McAdoo and Mr. Hoover. The finan- 
cial burdens of public life drove Mr. McAdoo out 
of office. He is not seeking to return. Mr. 
Hoover is still actively in the public service but as 
far as politics are concerned no one knows whether 
he is a Republican or a Democrat. 

There is some discussion of Mr. Baker because 
of the common belief that he is the logical mental 
successor to the President. An added reason 
given is that the coming investigation of the con- 
duct of the war may make a martyr of him. But 
at present he does not make a very vigorous 

appeal. 
In Congress on the Democratic side the leader- 








; 
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ship has suffered from being sectional. The solid 
South being the only part of the country which 
regularly returned Democrats to Congress in the 
sixteen years from Grover Cleveland’s last term 
until Wilson’s first inauguration it was natural 
that practically all the Democratic members of 
Congress of long standing in 1913, were from the 
South. As seniority of service governed the ap- 
pointments to places of power on the committees 
of Congress, the members from the old South 
became almost completely in control. This was a 
great disadvantage for it always left the party’s 
action open to the criticism that it was based upon 
sectional motives. And the policy and speeches 
of such men as Mr. Kitchin and Senator Hoke 
Smith sufficiently accentuated this feeling to 
seriously impair the confidence of the people in 
other parts of the country in the fairness of Demo- 
cratic control. The result is that there is no 
personality on the Democratic side in Congress 
that particularly appeals to the public. 

The President could regain the initiative and 
tremendously improve the public estimation of the 
Democratic party if besides a foreign policy he 
quickly brought before the country a programme 
for handling the railroad and shipping problems, 
for the return of the cables, telephones, and tele- 
graph lines to private management, for the insti- 
tution of a budget system to check extravagance, 
and for the proper organization of the army and 
navy. 

If the Administration does not actively take 
command of these issues and make them its own, 
the Republican party, especially the majority in 
the House of Representatives have the oppor- 
tunity to take the initiative. And they must, too, 
if they wish to take the initiative, have a foreign 
policy. 

Chairman Will Hays of the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee is working desperately to heal 
the breach in the Republican party that cost it the 
last Presidential election. The country has un- 
mistakably on several occasions repudiated the 
leadership of the more conservative wing of the 
Republican party represented by such men as 
Senator Penrose and Representatives Mann, 
Mondell, Cannon, etc. The progressive wing of 
the party feels that the public will again decide 
against this leadership if it is offered. They con- 
sequently wish to substitute progressive leader- 
ship. The conservatives feel, however, that the 
country is turning conservative and that this ten- 
dency coupled with the capital to be made out of 
the mistakes of the Democrats will make the 
public reverse its former adverse votes. 

This internal row has left the Republicans 
pretty well devoid of initiative in domestic affairs. 
In foreign affairs Mr. Taft and Mr. Root have 


thrown their character and judgment into a 
relief by the fairness and constructive ability of sing 
their discussion of the League of Nations, and in 
so doing pulled the Republican party out of a posi- 
tion of mere objection. The election of Mr. Gil. 
lett as speaker of the House showed a sense of 
progress in Republican ranks and his advocacy 
of a budget further increased this. But the im- 
pression was a good deal mitigated by the promin-" 
ence of Mr. Mondell and Uncle Joe Cannon in the 
very important Committee on Committees. So far 
the Republican organization of Congress does notf 
smack strongly of vigorous leadership. 
In Republican ranks there are many who are 
talked of as Presidential candidates. Senators} 
Johnson, Harding, Poindexter, Mr. Taft, General} 
Wood and many others. But none are avowed sn 
candidates and none have offered a programme?) 
And there is likewise much discussion of General} 
Pershing, although there is no sign of his interest} 
in the matter and the same ignorance exists in his} ° 
case as in Mr. Hoover’s, as to the party to which} 
he belongs. 
It may be that it is the part of shrewdness} 
politically for both sides to go on for a while shar- 
ing both the blame and praise and looking for an 
opportunity for initiative later. But with thef. 
country as anxious for the settlement of domestic 
affairs as well as foreign affairs it would seem as iff. 
there were a great opportunity for vigorous leader- 
ship open to either party—there is plenty of room 
in the Democratic camp for some one with initia-#- 
tive and courage besides the President, and there 
is almost complete freedom for action on the 
Republican side. Whichever side plucks up its 
courage and assumes the responsibility of a 
programme first will leave the other side but a 
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second choice as to issues or else the position of “se 
mere opposition. : 
seinen om 
; : mest 
The Time for a Budget Bill wn 


eric 


Mi: GILLETT, the new Speaker of the] nel 


House of Representatives is in favor of a Frot 

budget system for controlling Federal ae 
expenditures. Mr. Taft was for a budget. The T 
President has written in favor of it. Messrs. the 
Fitzgerald and Sherley, the last two chairmen of “Sh 
the Appropriations Committee, favored it. Prac- date 
tically all students of finance or government 
believe in it. Every other civilized country does 
have a budget. The case seems overwhelming. 
It has been for some time, and still we have no 
budget. It is a good deal like the Federal Re- 
serve System. For many, many years a reform 
of the banking act was discussed and almost every- 
one agreed that it needed reform, yet nobody did 
anything about it. Then the President presented 
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‘Ical question. 
he Administration was much criticised at the 


jt to the people in a way that made them feel and 
ee that it was something that vitally affected the 
eneral public. It immediately became a politi- 
The form of the bill presented by 


ime but all agreed that some kind of reformed 
ederal currency system must be passed so that 


~ he opposition confined itself to attempts to 
amend, not to defeat the bill. 


It passed and, as 
veryone knows, stands as one of the strongest 
chievements of the Administration. 

The creation of a budget system is in the same 
ation now. The opportunity to make the 
udget a compelling political issue is plain. The 
present method of appropriation is wasteful and 
Taxes are high enough to cause real 
public interest in any saving in government 
expenditure. Here is a tried and proven method 
of making the taxpayers’ money go farther. Its 


- case is so Well made that no large opposition to the 


general plan can long stand public pressure. Any 
plan would be subject to amendment but a budget 
plan could now be pushed with great credit to its 
sponsors. The question is whether Mr. Gillett 


‘4can gather enough strength and initiative in 


Republican ranks to carry his advocacy in speech 
into practical politics or whether the Administra- 
tion will see that it must take up this question if 
it is to maintain leadership in this sphere of ac- 
tivity. 


a 


Mr. Hurley and Ships 


R. HURLEY performed a wise service to 
the public in formulating and announcing 


M his plan for turning over the American 








merchant marine to private operation. This and 
Secretary Lane’s plan for providing land for the 
homecoming soldiers are signs of initiative on do- 
mestic questions in the Administration. It is 
not yet clear whether the President completely 
efidorses Mr. Hurley’s plan or whether the Ad- 
ministration will put all its strength behind it. 
from the public, Mr. Hurley’s main proposal has 
received very general praise. 

This main proposal is that the ships now in 
the hands of the Government or contracted for 
“should be sold to and operated by American 
citizens.” 

In order to find a market Mr. Hurley proposes 
to sell the ships “at a price which fairly reflects 
the current world market for similar tonnage.” 
lt'may not be possible to sell at quite the world 
market rate since all buyers except Americans 
are excluded. In any case the sale of the ships 










will represent a very considerable loss to the 
Government. This is a perfectly proper charge 
against the war. If Mr. Hurley is due any ad- 
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verse criticism about this loss it is because that 
loss will be less than it might have been. For if he 
had contrived to build more ships the losses would 
have been greater, and more ships was his task 
without regard to cost. 

In the bill of sale of the ships Mr. Hurley pro- 
poses to put several conditions: 

1. That the insurance on these ships be kept 
entirely in American hands. 

2. That the purchaser agrees that the vessel 
shall not be transferred to foreign registry without 
the permission of the United States Government. 

3. That these ships must be operated by firms 
incorporated under Federal charters, and that 
each operating firm must have one director ap- 
pointed by the Government. 

4. That the purchaser agrees to the Govern- 
ment’s fixing maximum rates on regular trade 
routes. 

Added to these general conditions Mr. Hurley 
proposes to sell some of the ships upon the specific 
condition that they ply on certain routes desig- 
nated by the Shipping Board as being important 
to the immediate or future welfare of American 
commerce. If these ships do not pay, Mr. Hurley 
plans to subsidize them either with mail contracts, 
fees for training seamen, or directly with money. 

The ships, of course, will be subject to the ship- 
ping laws already on the statutes covering dis- 
criminations in rates, the nationality of crews and 
the conditions of labor on board ship. 

In order to carry out these conditions Mr. Hur- 
ley suggests the creation of a Merchant Marine 
Development Fund. The ships are to be sold 
for 25 per cent. cash payment and the rest on 
time. On this unpaid balance the Government 
is to charge 5 per cent. The difference between 
this and the usual Government interest rate of 
4 per cent. is to make up the Development Fund. 
This fund is to write marine insurance and also 
pay what direct subsidies are necessary. 

As the main object of Mr. Hurley’s plan is to 
make it possible for the United States to have a 
profitable merchant marine, which has hitherto 
seemed impossible, it is pertinent to watch with 
an almost supercritical eye any conditions likely 
to hamper the success of such operation. 

1. If the Government sees that American 
insurance is as cheap as foreign insurance there is 
no deterrent to operation in requiring the insur- 
ance to be American. 

2. There is a certain disadvantage in the re- 
striction on the sale of ships to foreigners for it 
keeps our shipowners from taking advantage of 
the world market for ships. There are, of course, 
obvious advantages in this provision but these 
advantages do cost something. 

3. The necessity for incorporation under a 
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Federal charter would not per se affect operation 
one way or the other. 

4. For the purchaser to agree that the Govern- 
ment could fix the maximum frefght rates (not 
now possible under any statute) would subject 
the shipping concerns to the possibility of the 
same kind of rate regulation that has ruined the 
railroads. A rate making body with no respon- 
sibility but to keep rates down is a hard ~ an 
to work under. 

The subsidy for ships on unprofitable routes 
brings up the old subsidy question again. That 
the subsidy would be paid from a Development 
Fund does not change the question at all. Those 
who favor a subsidy in general will naturally favor 
this one in particular, and those who oppose all 
subsidies will oppose this one. 

Then there remain our very stringent naviga- 
tion laws which practically all American ship 
owners prior to the war argued were prohibitive 
of American competition in the great game of 
ocean freights. In discussing his plan Mr. Hurley 
did not analyze these laws and their effect on the 
present condition, except inferentially in the two 
statements that British sea wages had risen to be 
almost as high as ours and that the British had 
come to use fewer and fewer Chinese and other 
cheap-wage crews. Whether these two pheno- 
mena are permanent or merely a war condition 
it is too soon to say. 

It is certainly wise to tackle the problem of 
establishing a great American merchant marine 
with all of Mr. Hurley’s optimism and enthusiasm, 
for without these qualities it is hard to achieve 
great things. At the same time it is well to 
justify the confidence by removing all possible 
obstacles from the path of American ship opera- 
tion. Inthe long run if we are to have a merchant 
marine “the competition of the whole world must 
be met, facility with facility, rate with rate.” If 
we can do this we shall need no particular safe- 
guards and it would be safe for us to buy and sell 
ships in the open market of the world. If we 
can’t. meet world competition, nothing but a 
subsidy will keep our ships on the seas under our 
flag. If Mr. Hurley’s confidence of our ability 
to meet world competition is well founded, why 
not make assurance doubly sure by revising our 
protective, defensive-minded navigation laws with 
their many restrictions and go forth to meet 
competition not only on a fair basis but un- 
shackled. 

And the same is true of our shipbuilding in- 
dustry. The protective idea had Mr. Hurley 
in its grip when he refused to allow American ship- 
yards to accept foreign orders. In consequence 
the British yards got most of these contracts. 
They are well provided for for some years to come. 





Mr. Hurley points out that we have double the 

number of shipyards of the rest of the world, but! 
when the rest of the world began to contract for 
ships immediately after the armistice our yards 
were forbidden to accept any foreign orders. 
Certainly in the long run we cannot hope to keep 
twice as many yards as the rest of the world, full pi 
of work on only American ships, and if our yards 
could have gotten some of the early orders for ‘tema 





future delivery it would have been a great help §can 
to the shipbuilding industry here. We can not ithe 
build up a competitive merchant marine on the §indc 
basis of ships built in yards that are protected acti 


from competition on the one hand and deprived § Ot 
of world markets on the other. Our main hope of 
making ships cheaply is to make large numbers of 
them and to do this we must compete in the world | 
markets for ships, and to have a sound merchant 
marine profitable to the country we must meet 
competition in rates and service all over the world. 
The greatest help to this would be a new freedom 
of action. 

If we can not find American crews for the tramp 
steamers it might be better to have the ships and § 
officers, even with alien crews, than not to have | by o 





them at all, for in times of stress, as this war has | the : 
shown, given ships and officers, crews can be im- |/be v 
provised fairly well. san el 


If we can not provide crews for liners on a pro- f 
fitable basis and we need the liners as naval | 
auxiliaries in time of war, the subsidy to provide 


the extra money to get American crews is a proper 

part of the naval appropriation bill. \ 
There is also another help for American shipping 

which ought to be possible now—that is railroad f He : 

ownership of shipping lines. More than ten years | men 


ago Mr. J. J. Hill put two great steamers on the j bub: 








Pacific Ocean in connection with his rail lines from f put 
St. Paul to the coast. The Interstate Commerce | serv 
Commission made it impossible forhimtorunthem J givi 
in this way. To meet the competition of other f test 
lines and tramp steamers he had to vary the rates in f 
he charged from interior points in the United f idea 
States to the Orient as the price of cargoes changed ina: 
at our Pacific ports. The Interstate Commerce F is tc 
Commission correctly held that in doing this he Ba r: 
sometimes hauled goods destined for the Orient § in < 
from St. Paul to Seattle cheaper than the pub- § fam 
lished rate between those two cities. In other § him 
words that to keep his ships full he sometimes § to r 


got a rate from St. Paul to Yokohama no greater § %. 

than the regular tariff from St. Paul to Seattle. & not 
This the Commission maintained was a discrimina- § or t 
tion against Seattle. His answer was that he T 






made these combined land and water rates soasto § two 
get cargoes for his steamers and that the rate to § tise 
Seattle would be the same; that in one case § befc 





Seattle would have a big commerce going through 











s ports and in the other case it would not, but 
either case it would pay the same rate from St. 
aul for goods to be delivered in Seattle. The 
nterstate Commerce Commission preferred to 
. prevent the seeming discrimination and it forbade 
his combined land and water rates, and his ship- 
ing plan which had started so auspiciously ended 
ards jn failure. The rates from St. Paul to Seattle 
for ‘femained the same and British and Japanese and 
help Scandinavian ships took the trade to the Orient 
not Ithough not as much trade as the Hill lines would 
the §indoubtedly have developed for American manu- 
ted Macturers. 

ved § Our general attitude toward the railroads and 
e of toward shipping and toward American commerce 
s of Shaving undergone a good deal of change, perhaps 
ld the time has come when Mr. Hill’s plan may be 
ant “tried again, this time with public approval instead 
eet fof official condemnation. 

ld. § The public wants a privately owned, profitable, 
om That 
Mr. Hurley’s plan proposes to 
give the public just that. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether his conditions and those imposed 
by our present navigation laws do not jeopardize 
‘the success of the plan and whether it would not 
‘be wiser to remove some of these restrictions in 
-an effort to aa ee more certain. 









al Giving Back the Railroads 
er Ms WALKER D. HINES, the Railroad 





. Administrator, is faced with something 
1g fF of the same problem as Mr. Hurley. 
id | He is administering the railroads under govern- 
rs | ment operation after the war is over and after the 
1¢ § public mind is pretty well set that they should be 
m # put under private management again. The most 
e | serviceable thing he can do is to make a plan for 
giving the roads back to their owners. From his 
testimony before the Senate it seems that he is 
‘in favor of doing that and that he has definite 
ideas of how it should be done. But he is not 
inas favorable a position to do this as Mr. Hurley 
isto push his plan, for Mr. Hines has been entirely 
a railroad administrator and he has not been 
in any way a part of the President’s political 
family. Consequently unless the President tells 
him to make a plan for the return of the railroads 
to private management he is in no position to do 
‘0. So far as the public knows, the President has 
not committed himself on the question one way 
or the other. 

The difficulty with the railroad situation is 
two-fold. In the first place, regulation as prac- 
tised by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before the war had so reduced railroad credit that 
the roads were unable to meet the growing costs 
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of service and improvements. They were in hard 
straits before the war. The strain of war with 
the Commission still reluctant to raise rates was 
too much for them. The Government then had 
to take the roads over and while rapidly increasing 
wages had also to provide at war prices the im- 
provements and added equipment which should 
have been provided before. The consequence 
is that at present the railroads of the United States 
are being runataloss. If the Government should 
merely hand them back to their owners as it took 
them, most of the roads would go into bankruptcy 
and to keep them running the Government would 
probably have to take them again, for there is 
no other agency able to do so. Fundamentally 
there is only one solution. The Government 
has got to shoulder either a loss or at least a risk 
of loss on the railroad administration, as it must 
on the shipping board and charge both to the war 
—and, whatever the cost, it was worth it to win 
the war. However, a still further increase in 
rates and a resumption of normal traffic on the 
roads, which since November has been far below 
normal, may bring in enough revenue to enable 
the railroad companies to get along. But with- 
out some governmental financial help the risk of 
failure would be so great that it is doubtful if the 
roads could get private capital to meet their 
presently maturing obligations. 

The most practical solution seems to be to give 
the roads a government guarantee on the general 
basis of their previous earning power and turn 
them back to their owners. This might make the 
Government assume a loss for a while and in any 
case it would be assuming a risk of loss. The loss, 
however, would not likely continue long, for while 
a government commission did so regulate rates 
as to start the railroads toward bankruptcy before 
the war when the Government had no direct 
stake in the matter it would not be nearly so likely 
to do so again when such a policy would draw 
money out of the Federal Treasury. 

But in the general reorganization of railroad 
affairs it would seem wise to go further than 
merely getting the railroads on their feet again. 
For a good many years it has been evident that a 
much greater consolidation of our railroads would 
produce great benefits in operation. The Sher- 
man Law, however, stood vigilantly in the way of 
this. The Sherman Law was a rather crude en- 
gine expressing the public distrust of very large 
corporations. The public preferred to have them 
smaller even if less efficient because it felt that 
their power for evil would be less. The necessity 
for efficiency during the war brushed this aside 
and all the railroads were combined under one 
management. Conditions of operations, how- 
ever,.do not seem to necessitate so drastic a step. 
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It seems possible that combination into ten or a 
dozen systems would serve the purpose as well. 
If this were done, giving a fair proportion of strong 
and weak roads to each group, the danger of hav- 
ing to pay a government guarantee would be 
minimized. Those who argue for this solution 
go one step further. They suggest that the Gov- 
ernment, being a guarantor, have directors on the 
boards of each of these systems, and that in re- 
turn for the guarantee, the railroads agree to pay 
the Government half the profits over 6 per cent. 

In this general plan there seems to be a wise 
blending of government control and private man- 
agement. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulating rates and the government directors 
on the boards of each system would be a sufficient 
guarantee to the public that it would not be ex- 
ploited. On the other hand the government 
guarantee would keep the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from squeezing the life out of the rail- 
roads. The combination into large systems 
would give most, if not all, of the advantages of 
efficiencyand the private management would have 
the incentive of half the profits beyond 6 per cent. 
to do its best. And the railroad credit with the 
6 per cent. guarantee would be good enough to 
raise the money needed in the open market, an 
operation which is, of course, subject to review by 
the Commission. 

Under such a scheme the railroads should be 
relieved of at least the financial supervision of 
the various state commissions. 

Whether this general plan or some other is best 
there is at present an urgent demand that some 
programme be adopted and that the roads be put 
on some settled basis as soon as possible. Here 
again is not only an opportunity but an immediate 
necessity for a programme and leadership either 
by the Administration or by Congress. These 
are times when events move swiftly. 


A Letter About the Regulars 


WISH to call your attention to a very serious mis- 

take on page 625 of the April WorLp’s Work. In 

your article which you call “The Truth About Our 
110 Days’ Fighting” you say that the 2nd Division 
was made up of the 7th and 23rd Regiments of Regular 
Infantry (besides the Marines.) 

Will you please correct this presumably typograph- 
ical error: it was (and is) the -™ not the 7th, and the 
23rd Regulars. 

Too little has been said in the newspapers about 
these two gallant regiments. Just because they are 
“Regulars” the newspapers of the country seem to feel 
that, well, they’re some sort of professional automatic 
thing that does our fighting for us as a matter of course. 
And there’s no more said about it. As if they weren’t 
made up of separate individual American boys who went 


















































from their homes to fight for their country just as wel 
as any of the National Guardsmen or the men who wer 
drafted. 

All one hears about is either the ‘‘crack” Yankee 
Division, or the Rainbow Division, and so forth. The 
boys who were most anxious to see real fighting and see 
it quick and so volunteered in the Regulars or those two 
fighting Marine regiments—they are not arriving back # 
home now with grand “welcome home” celebrations, } 
they are still on the job over across the Rhine, and will 
be for some time to come. When they do return what 
will happen? 


This letter contains not only a proper correction 
(the Regular Brigade of the 2nd Division contained 
the oth and not the 7th Regiment) but a point of 
view that should be universally understood. It 
is only natural that divisions of sectional origin i 
should get great welcomes from the states from | 
which they came and the welcomes can not be 
too great. Somewhere and somehow a similary 
welcome should greet the Regulars. i 

The Regular regiments which went overseas | 
contain a small percentage of men who have long | 
served their country and whose greeting should be # 
all the more hearty for that, and a large majority | 
of men who volunteered at the outbreak of the, 
war which gives them a hold on our gratitude 
second to none, and the same feeling should hold 
for the volunteers and drafted men who filled 
in the gaps'in these divisions made by battle. 
The fact that the men of these organizations do 
not all come from the same place should not rob 
them of a proper expression of the whole country’s | 
appreciation of their services which are unsur- 
passed in our Army. For example, the st | 
Division got to France in the summer of 1917 with | 
27,000 men. Between then and November 11th, 
1918, it had 30,000 replacements. The killed, 
wounded, gassed, and missing numbered practic: | 
ally 24,00omen. Sickness, transfers, etc., ac- 
counted for the other 6,000. 

The first division was at Cantigny, Soissons, St. | 
Mihiel and twice in the Argonne-Meuse battle. | 

So when these so-called Regular divisions come | 
back—they are in the Army of Occupation now— } 
among the last to reach home as they were among 
the first to go over—the fact that many othet 
divisions have preceded them and the welcome 
of returning troops is no longer a novelty should 
not allow us to fail in giving them the credit ang 
the greeting that is their just due. / 
V 








/| 
The Failure of Commission Regulation 


gee: to the records, one tenth of the, | 





street railway mileage of the country is) | 
now in receivers’ hands. This includes | 
electric railway companies in thirty-two of the 
273 cities having a population of more than 
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25,000. How many more would like to retire from 
this business, if they could, it is impossible to say. 

The fixed five-cent fare has been the immediate 
underlying cause. Over-capitalization and the 
issuance of “watered” stock has undoubtedly 
been a contributing factor, but it is for failure to 
pay interest on debt and not dividends on stock 
that a company goes into receivers’ hands. In 
most of these cases, the five-cent fare could not be 
stretched to cover the growing cost of coal, of 
labor, and materials, and also meet the fixed 
charges on the companies’ debts. General recog- 
nition of this fact on the part of public utility 
commissions and city governments is found in 
data compiled by the American Electric Railway 
Association. In the 273 cities having a popula- 
tion above 25,000, higher rates of fare have been 
allowed in 177. In only 25 have increases been 
refused. Application for higher rates are pend- 
ing in 38; in only 33 have no such applications 
been made. 

But the record of receiverships shows that this 
relief comes too late, or is not adequate when it 
does come. Commission or municipal control 
of street car rates failed to meet the situation 
growing out of the war, and commission regulation 
is coming to be seen as a failure generally. This 
is due to the fact that commission action is based 
upon conditions of the past and makes little 
attempt to meet conditions farther ahead than 
the present. Commissions look backward, not 
forward; and the management of a company, 
which must be always preparing for the future, is 
certainly handicapped by commission regulation. 

Experiments are being tried in rate regulation 
for street railways in a few American cities that 
may hold the solution, or the basis of a solution, 
for this problem. For nearly ten years the Cleve- 
land Railway Company has operated under a 
municipal franchise ordinance which provides 
that the rates of fare are to be fixed so as to give 
an interest return on the “capital value”’’ of the 
property and provide for the maintenance of a so- 
called interest fund of at least $500,000. Opera- 
tion under this ordinance started with the historic 
Tom Johnson three-cent fare. But since then 
there have been successive rises, as the interest 
fund has dropped below $300,000, and the present 
fare is six cents. In Cincinnati a somewhat 
similar ordinance was passed last year which pro- 
vides for a fixed return on the Cincinnati Traction 
Company’s investment and for the establishment 
of a reserve fund of $400,000. A division of the 
surplus earnings between the company and this 
reserve fund on a varying percentage basis depend- 
ing upon the rate of fare being charged, gives the 
management an incentive for economical opera- 
tion. For example, when the fare is five cents, 
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the company gets 45 per cent., or nearly half of the 
surplus earnings above its fixed return, the rest 
going to the reserve fund; but when the fare 
exceeds six cents, the surplus earnings all go into 
the reserve fund. Cincinnati started last fall 
with a five-cent fare which was found inadequate 
and was raised to five and a half cents January 
ist and to six cents April 1st. The right to pur- 
chase the street railways at agreed valuations is 
provided for in both the Cleveland and Cincinnati 
ordinances. In the case of the former city, it 
must pay ten per cent. additional for so much of 
the “capital value” as is represented by capital 
stock. 

Boston has gone farther than eitherof these two 
cities with an experiment in public management 
and operation of its rapid transit facilities. Under 
a general state act, which any street railway in 
Massachusetts may take advantage of, the Boston 
Elevated Railway, which operates 248 miles of 
surface, subway, and elevated lines, has, since 
last June, been under the management of five 
trustees appointed by the Governor. This act 
provides for service at cost of operation under a 
flexible and freely variable schedule of fares, so 
calculated that it may be expected to meet the 
costs of operation, provide adequately for depre- 
ciation of the property and for return on invested 
funds. There is also a provision for “cushion 
funds” or reserves for protection against cost 
fluctuations. A special act provides for a ten- 
year control of the Boston Elevated, and the state 
agrees to advance to this company all its require- 
ments so far as they are not met out of earnings, 
these advances to be assessed proportionately 
against the communities benefited by the opera- 
tion and met by them out of taxation. At the 
end of the ten-year period the public control will 
cease, but the service at cost will continue with a 
provision for 6 per cent. dividends on the common 
stock of the company, but without any state 
guarantee or provision for payment out of taxa- 
tion. The act also provides that the state may 
purchase the property upon the assumption of 
liabilities and payment of the cash invested. 

This control is clearly working to the benefit of 
Boston Elevated stockholders and the employees 
of the company. Under private control the com- 
pany had to reduce its dividend from 6 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. as long ago as 1914, and in 1917 only 
33 per cent. was paid. Under public control, as 
now provided, the stockholders will get 5 per cent. 
for the first two years, 53 per cent. for the next 
two, and 6 per cent. thereafter. What the situa- 
tion was last July, when the trustees took charge, 
is indicated in a recent report by them: “ The Com- 
pany had been rapidly approaching bankruptcy, 
the railway had depreciated from lack of necessary 
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expenditures for maintenance, and the service 
had reached a point dangerously near stagnation 
from inability to obtain revenue from the five- 
cent fare or new capital by issue of stocks and 
bonds.” They faced an operating deficit and de- 
mands for wage increases of $5,000,000 a year. In 
the first six months’ operations they actually paid 
$1,859,000 more in wages. Although fares had 
been raised from five cents to eight cents, the re- 
port of the trustees covering the first six months 
of their control showed that they had not yet 
caught up with the “cost of service.” This 
“cost” includes operating expenses, taxes, rents, 
interest, and dividends on stocks; and in Decem- 
ber was 8.778 cents per passenger carried. 

A committee appointed by the Mayor of Boston 
to investigate this method of control of its transit 
lines reported against public ownership on the 
ground that “it is going to cost just as much and, 
in the opinion of a majority of the committee, con- 
siderably more, to operate the system under public 
ownership than it does under private, and any 
excess of the cost of the operation over revenue 
will have to be met just as it is now, by the com- 
munities served by the road.” 


Some Mistaken Identities 


N THE list of more than a thousand “get- 
| rich-quick”’ concerns printed in the March 

number of the WorLp’s Work the names of 
two companies appeared which should not have 
been listed. As the object of the article was pri- 
marily to enable the public to differentiate be- 
tween get-rich-quick concerns and those employ- 
ng more legitimate methods, even so small a per- 
centage of error is regrettable so far as service 
to the public is concerned, as well as in its in- 
justice to the two companies, and the Wor Lp’s 
Work is as eager to eradicate the wrong impres- 
sion about these two companies as it is to continue 
its policy of opposition to the get-rich-quick 
fraternity. 

The National Automatic Music Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is paying dividends of 1 
per cent. a month and is selling stock. This is 
one of the things the get-rich-quick companies 
frequently do. But the get-rich-quick companies 
generally pay but a few dividends and these are 
usually from stock sales and not from earnings. 
In the case of the National Automatic Music 
Company this dividend has been paid for ten 
years past and the Company reports steadily 
increasing earnings during that period. For each 
new automatic piano placed in service by the 
Company seventy-five shares of stock at $10 par 
value is sold, and the Company’s outstanding 
capital stock bears this same ratio to the total 
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number of pianos owned. According to its state- 
ments it is able to make large earnings on this 
capitalization. 

By an error the list also included the Tuxbury 
Oil and Gas Corporation. There is no company 
of exactly this name. There is, however, a Tux- 
bury Oil and Refining Corporation and _ this 
company does not belong in the get-rich-quick 
class. It isengaged in developing the lands it had 
leased in western Tennessee for oil. At the time 
that the article appeared the work had not pro- 
gressed far enough to have any wells in operation. 
The financing of the Company had been con- 
ducted like hundreds of other proper developments 
of this kind without any get-rich-quick methods. 
The Capital Issues Committee which controlled 
all proper stock issues during the war approved 
the issue of the Tuxbury stock. 

In addition to the errors concerning these two 
companies, the publication of the list brought 
out the interesting information that there are get- 
rich-quick concerns which have the same names 
as legitimate enterprises. This emphasizes the 
necessity for careful investigation on the part of 
the person with money to invest or with which to 
speculate. To clarify the situation in regard to 
these concerns, the WorLp’s Work is glad to point 
out that the National Oil Company mentioned 
in the list is not The National Oil Company of 
New Jersey, of which Mr. P. J. Reilly is president, 
nor is the National Ship Building Company in the 
list the National Ship Building Company of 
Texas, of which Mr. Alvin A. Dougherty is the 
president, and which is a subsidiary of The Na- 
tional Oil Company of New Jersey. Neither of 
these concerns have engaged in any stock selling 
campaigns. The National Oil Company listed 
was a Kansas City promotion, and the location of 
the property of the National Ship Building in- 
cluded among the get-rich-quick concerns was 
given in the promoter’s “literature’”’ as Seattle, 
Washington. Toclear up other cases where there 
might be confusion, it should be stated that the 
Golden Rod Mining Company in the list was a 
promotion of the Union Securities Company of 
Chicago; that the White River Oil Company 
listed was incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware, and that the Illinois Oil Company to which 
reference was made is now believed to be out of 
existence. 

There are also cases of companies that started 
with their finances in the hands of get-rich-quick 
promoters and later broke away from them before 
they had ruined the companies’ entire prospects. 
Usually these companies have to go through re- 
organization and the original stockholders are 
wiped out. Occasionally, it is from lack of in- 
formation that an honest management falls into 
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Lessons of a Good Investment Gone Wrong 


‘| .he hands of the pirates and it may get away from 


hem before much damage is done. It is difficult 
» keep track of these changes, and it is possible 
iat the data on which this list was based would 
‘ot represent to-day the true character of a few 
the companies listed. The Empire Petroleum 
Sompany of Charleston, W. Va., seems to be one 
~ these of the second class mentioned above. 
ts finances have lately been in the hands of a 
eputable banking house and it is reporting ear- 


7 nings to its stockholders quarterly. 


Finally, the word “worthless,” used on the cover 
of the March WorLp’s Work in referring to these 
1,086 companies, was not chosen with a proper 
consideration of the character of the list. Get- 
rich-quick promotions are not necessarily worth- 
less. That is usually the early end of them, but 
not always. While it might be considered proper 
to call these “worthless investments,” as was done 
on the cover—for they are not investments at all 
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in the true meaning of the word—yet we wish 
to point out that it was misleading to use the ad- 
jective “worthless” as some of these stocks have 
a market value to-day, even though it is much 
less than the public has paid for them. It can 
probably be said that the manipulation of the 
market in some of these stocks, with the view to 
selling them to the public at inflated prices, has 
been the work of certain curb brokers more than 
of the managements of the companies themselves. 

This was the case in regard to the Alaska 
Copper Corporation. 

The comments that have come from readers of 
the WorLp’s Work and the wide public interest 
shown by the articles in other newspapers and 
magazines and by the activities of various state 
and Federal Government officials are encouraging 
indications that the boom in “get-rich-quick” 
finance is likely now to have more vigorous 
opposition than it has been receiving. 


LESSONS OF A GOOD INVESTMENT GONE 


WRONG 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLv’s Work prints an article on investments and the 
lessons to be learned therefrom 


1X years ago J. P. Morgan and Company 

agreed to purchase 170 million dollars’ 

worth of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company (of New York) 5 per cent. 

bonds and to pay the company 933— 

hat is $935 per $1000 bond. J. P. Morgan and 
Company sold the bonds to a syndicate of bankers 
for96. This was what is known as an “underwrit- 
‘ng syndicate.” It assumed the liability to take 
these $1'70,000,000 bonds as the Interborough Com- 
pany needed the money during the next four years. 
This syndicate in turn sold the bonds in smaller 
blocks, at an average price of about 97, toa “sell- 
ing syndicate” which retailed them to customers. 


} The customers paid from 98% to 993 for them. 


J. P. Morgan and Company got $25 per bond or 
half the interest for one year for the work of 
selling the bonds to the first syndicate or the 
tisk of not being able to sell them. This syndi- 
cate got $10 per bond for distributing the bonds 
to the larger number of brokers who were going 
to sell them to the public. And these brokers 
sot from $15 to $25 per bond for finding cus- 
tom s, by advertising or personal solicitation. 
Now, this whole operation was remarkable in 
several ways. In the first place it was the largest 
operation of this kind ever undertaken up to that 
time. In the second place the price paid by 
J. P. Morgan and Company for the bonds was 


approved by the Public Service Commission of 
New York and also made public. Details of 
the underwriting arrangements were also pub- 
lished. This is not the usual] practise, as bankers 
generally seem to fear it will endanger the 
market for their wares if the buyer knows the 
amount of profit they make on them. The 
success of the Interborough bond sale, where 
these details were made public, seems to refute 
this fear. But the bonds themselves seemed to 
have an unusual protection in the fact that the 
City of New York had put $66,000,000 into new 
lines to be operated by the Interborough Com- 
pany and that the city was to get no return on 
this investment until after the company had 
received a certain amount which would more than 
cover the interest on its bonds. 

Despite all these facts, not long ago these 
Interborough bonds were selling at 67. And 
on the same day the bonds of the City of New 
York which had been sold to raise the 66 million 
were selling at par. 

This series of events has several rather interest- 
ing points for the thoughtful investor. The first 
is that it is very wise to scatter one’s investments 
for in the ordinary course of events it would be 
hard to find bonds which seemed better safe- 
guarded than these Interborough bonds did six 
years ago. The experience of these bonds is 
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proof that there is practically no absolutely safe 
investment. But it is equally true that not one 
bond out of fifty of different kinds, as good as 
these seemed on the average, do suffer the mis- 
fortunes which befell these. 

What happened was that within a year and a 
half after these bonds were sold the war came on. 
Labor and materials advanced rapidly in price. 
The five cent fare stayed the same. All the 
calculations of the company’s engineers, of the 
bankers’ investigators, and of other independent 
engineers were knocked out. The result was 
that not long ago the President of the Inter- 
borough Company stated that the company was 
not earning the interest on its bonds. 

It should be pointed out for the comfort of the 
many investors who own these bonds that the 
contract with the city, covering the construction 
and operation of the new subway and elevated 
lines, provided for the company a prior claim on 
earnings of the enlarged system which is cumula- 
tive. In other words, when the full amount is 
not being earned, as is the case at present, it must 
be made up to the company before the city gets 
any return at all on its investment in new lines. 
It was to be expected that when first put into 
service the new mileage would not earn as much 
as it will after the traffic has adjusted itself to the 
new facilities and after what are known as new 
“traffic centres” are developed along the new 
lines, attracting people in both directions and at 
all times of day to them. Meanwhile these new 
lines are being called upon to carry into the heart 
of New York’s business district about the same 
number of people as formerly but arecarrying them 
from greater distances and for a five cent fare 
where previously many of them made use of two 
means of transportation and paid two fares. 

Under the circumstances it would be natural 
for the bondholders to expect the City of New 
York to be willing to have an increase in fares for 
the city is getting no interest on its 66 million. No 
corporation or individual except a governmental 
body could afford to lose the interest of 66 million 

without making an effort to save it. But the 
city has the power to raise money by taxation, 
and the present government of the City of New 
York seems to prefer to raise taxes than raise fares. 

This brings up another interesting point for the 
thoughtful investor. 

The bonds issued by the city to raise its 66 
million are getting nothing from the Interborough 
but they sell at par. 

The bonds issued by the company to raise its 
170 million have earned their 5 per cent. until 
this year but now as they fall a little short they 
sell for 67. 

Behind an ordinary corporation bond is the 





earning capacity of the company and if that fails 
the bondholders can take the physical property 
and run it or sell it. 

Behind a city bond (except in New England) 
there is no physical property, nothing that the 
bondholder can foreclose on, but there is the more 
or less unlimited power to tax and the good faith 
of the city to do so in order to meet its obligations. 

In buying a municipal bond the purchaser is 
getting a promise that the city will levy taxes 
to meet its debts to him and that its citizens can 
pay the taxes. 

In buying corporation bonds the purchaser is 
dependent on the earning power of the corporation 
and the physical value of its property. 

They are very different kinds of security. 
Some of the wisest investors prefer one kind and 
some the other. 

One of the richest men in this country never 
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buys a municipal bond. Expert financial ad-f 
visers choose for him first mortgage railroad | 
bonds that are never likely to be disturbed no} 


matter what reorganizations the roads go through; 
bonds secured by property that he could foreclose 
on and be sure of getting his money back. A 
good part of his funds are in the bonds of one of 
our largest industrial corporations. The security 
back of these would pay him out in full if the 
corporation should ever default on the interest. 
On municipal bonds he could not foreclose, for 


outside of the New England states, municipal } 


bonds are not secured on any property. 
Yet municipal bonds as a class stand next to 
government issues in point of security. The 
good faith of the municipality is excellent pro- 
tection for the investor, and the taxing power is 
good insurance against changing conditions. 
The amount of municipal bonds among the hold- 
ings of insurance companies is evidence of the 
high regard in which they are held by experts on 
investment. The annual report just issued of one 
of the best managed life companies shows that 
one fourth of its investments in bonds is in govern- 
ment and municipal issues—bonds backed by the 
good faith of certain communities and the right 
to levy taxes. The record of municipal bonds in 
this country entitles them to this high position. 
Like all other securities municipal issues can- 
not be bought indiscriminately. They are of 
various grades. The laws of different states vary 
as to the precentage of debt that their municipal- 
ities may contract in relation to the assessed 
valuation of their property. Some have no limi- 
tations at all. Those that are the more conser- 
vative in this particular enjoy, of course, the 
better credit. A few states limit the rate of taxes 
that can be collected. This adversely affects 
the credit of their counties and municipalities. 
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_ Several states require the levy of a specific tax 
t fails for each bond issue. This strengthens credit in 
Perty@ those states. 

The investor will see that there are many fac- 
land) Btors which bear upon the security of a municipal 
t theBbond. The validity of the issue is one of the 
MOr# most important of these. The opinion of a good 
faith attorney is the best protection on this point. 
10NS.§ Investment bankers who buy municipal issues 
er IS§always bid for them subject to the approval of 
faxes their attorneys as to their legality. A mod- 
> CaN Berately rich man in Chicago who buys entire 

_ Bissues of Southern towns and school districts has 
er ISBfound that it pays him to have legal specialists 
tion F approve the issues before he takes them. The 

.. average investor cannot do this. The legal fees 
rity. would be more than he would save by buying 
and § direct from the municipalities. But he can buy 
from the investment house that has had the most 
oo thorough examination made for its own protec- 
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tion. And he can get greater safety by diversify- 
ing his investments and taking bonds from more 
than one issue on the list of such a house. 

A word of warning should be sounded as to the 
character of houses from which one buys muni- 
cipal bonds. This is as important as in the case 
of any other security. There was a dealer in 
Chicago who opened his office with a prayer in 
the morning and then sold municipal securities 
that the purchasers could not get their money 
on. He is dead now, but there are others like 
him still living. 

The first step for an investor is to choose his 
banker with the utmost care. Then, if he makes 
his first investment, after the Liberty Loans, in 
municipal bonds, or confines his future invest- 
ments to that field, he can be sure he is getting a 
high degree of safety for his funds. The tax 
exempt features give municipal bonds added 
attractions in many states. 


THE INDEMNITY—COAL OR CASHP 


> of |Germany’s Coal Situation, from Hitherto Inaccessible German Official Figures—The Facts 
About the Saar Valley 


BY 
ALONZO ENGELBERT TAYLOR 


[Dr. Taylor’s experience as a member of the American Food Commission and of the War Trade Board 
to! has given him an opportunity to reveal his extraordinary gift for the accumulation and analysis of 
statistical information. Dr. Taylor, who is a medical scientist as well as a student of public affairs, 
made a thorough investigation, prior to our entrance into the war, into the food situation in Germany. 


is He has exceptional facilities, as well as exceptional equipment, for gathering authoritative information 


= + on conditions in Europe-—Tue Enpitors.] 


he HERE is much discussion of the de- 


o livery of coal by Germany as one of the 
= | items in the indemnity. From every 





point of view, coal represents an ideal 
form of indemnity. There is no reason, 


Us a 
) in the nature of the deposits in the Ruhr and 


1€ 


it 4 Silesian basins, why the German output of coal 
n | should not be raised materially above 300,000,000 
" tons per annum. The demonstrated deposits in 
f these two fields are at least 100,000,000,000 tons; 


the undemonstrated, but probable, reserves three 
Y |} times that amount. There is certainly no way 
in which the Central Powers could better pay an 
} indemnity to France, Belgium, and Italy than in 
the form Of: coal, since German coal would be 
delivered practically without competition with 
domestic production of these countries, one of 
Which has no coal, the other two very small 
amounts. 
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The loss of Alsace-Lorraine and of the Saar 
fields would not be very serious to Germany if 
production in the other fields were normal. The 
Saar fields are now producing about 28,000 tons 
per day and the French are experiencing none of 
the difficulties that attend the operations of the 
German mines. The Saar output can easily be 
brought to 20,000,000 tons per annum, and 
the output of the mines of Alsace-Lorraine to 
3,000,000 tons. Twenty-five million tons sub- 
tracted from 275,000,000 would not represent a 
very serious loss to Germany, but 25,000,000 
added to 40,000,000 tons would represent an 
enormous increment to France, exceeding her 
import in 1913. The coal of the Saar is of ex- 
cellent quality for furnace and coke ovens. The 
loss to Germany rests rather upon geographical 
than quantitative considerations. The coal from 
the Saar went to the industries of the Upper Rhine 
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and to Bavaria; and if these are to be supplied by 
Dortmund, a longer haul, this would represent a 
definite impost upon the industries of these sec- 
tions. The future situation may be summed up 
in one sentence. If German coal production 
recovers its normal capacity, the loss of the Saar 
and Alsace-Lorraine may be regarded as negligi- 
ble; if German coal production remains in its 
present situation, the loss of the Saar and Alsace- 


Lorraine mines is still negligible, because the situa- 
tion will be so bad that it could not be any worse. 


In 1903 the exportation of coal from Great 
Britain was 47,385,000 tons; in 1913, 77,918,000 
tons. In 1903 the exportation of coal from 
Germany was 20,830,000 tons; in 1913, 44,225,000 
tons. England had no import of coal; but Ger- 
many was an importing as well as an exporting 
nation, and the net export is to be obtained only 
after subtraction of the import. In 1903 Ger- 
many imported 15,427,000 tons of coal; in 1913, 
18,270,000 tons. The net export in 1903 was 
therefore 5, 403,900 tons; in 1913, 25,985,000 tons. 
Calculated in terms of percentage, the export 
from England in 1903 was 20-+ per cent. of the 
production; in 1913, 26+ per cent. 
port of Germany in 1903 was 3+ per cent. of the 
production; in 1913, 9+ per cent. of the produc- 
tion. The gain in coal export in tons for Great 
Britain from 1903 to 1913 Was 30,533,000 tons; 
- the gain in coal export in tons for Germany from 
1903 to 1913 was 20,582,000. An especial feature 
of the coal export from England and the import 
to Germany lies in the fact that in 1913 half of 
the German import of 18,270,000 tons came from 
England. English coal supplied in large part the 
port cities of the North and Baltic seas, and con- 
tiguous areas as far inland as Berlin. The power 
of German coal lay in large supplies in advantage- 
ous locations in different parts of the empire; 
and in the dependence of adjacent countries upon 
Germany for coal. It was good and cheap coal 
that permitted the enormous development of 
German industries and the efficient expansion of 
her railways. German exportation of coal, in 
competition with England, was in a certain sense 
an artificial practice, maintained at the expense of 
other features of German industrial life. British 
fear of German competition in the export of coal 
was the twenty-third reason given in Germany for 
the alleged British desire for war against Germany. 
German coal was no competitor of British coal 
at sea, since the German mines yielded no really 
‘good bunker coal. The German merchant and 
war fleets were indeed operated almost exclusively 
on English bunker coal, the figure for which was 
not included in the figures stated for German 
importation of coal. On the other hand, Germany 
possesses, in addition to excellent furnace, steam- 
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The net ex- 


ing, and coking coal, large deposits of lignite, 
superficially located and lending themselves to, 
operation at a very low cost, the brown-coal 
briquettes being widely used as a cheap form of 
household fuel. 

With the outbreak of the war, importation of | 
coal into Germany from England of course ceased, © 
The war brought with it, however, the ontionsd 
dependence of Austro-Hungary on Germany for 
coal; and provoked a new dependence on the part 
of contiguous neutral nations. As against this, 
Germany had possession of mines in Belgium and — 
Northern France and was relieved of exportation 
of coal to France. In other words, the war 
brought relief to the German coal industry in 
some directions, as regards imports and exports, © 
but imposed new burdens in others. When the | 
official German mind starts to search for subjects 
of self-congratulation, it is wonderful what results — 
may be produced. Thus, Germany found cause ~ 
for congratulation in Italy’s declaration of war © 
against her, because it relieved her of the obliga- © 
tion of supplying Italy with coal, which would | 
have constituted a burden to her had Italy re- 
mained allied or neutral. Internally, the war 
imposed increased burdens upon the coal in- 
dustry, since a nation at war consumes more coal | 
than a nation at peace. 

The table on the following page presents fig- 
ures (from official sources) for the approximate | 
amounts of coal produced, imported, exported and | 
consumed in Germany during the past 6 years. 

The table is incomplete in three directions. 
It takes no note of reserve stocks. It contains no_ 
reference to strjctly military imports and exports 
from and into Austria-Hungary. It contains no 
data on coal used in combined troop transports in| 
the eastern field of war. But the total picture? 
is substantially correct. 

This table presents an amazing picture. Even | 
including reduction in production of coal in Nov- | 
ember and December of 1918, the production of f 
coal was high, maintained to practically the pre- | 
war maximum; indeed in 1917 was attained the | 
highest figure known. Up to 1917, coal miners 
were practically exempt from military conscrip- 
tion. This was in the western fields merely the 
expression of the policy of reclamation of miners. 
In the Silesian fields there was an additional 
motivation in that the miners, who are largely 
Polish, did not display any desire to go to war, | 
but, on the contrary, did display a definite in- | 
clination to work hard in the mines in order to ? 
escape going to war. In addition, many prisoners 
of war were assigned to the coal mines. Up to 
1916 it was largely Russian prisoners who were 
sent to the coal mines; but thereafter prisoners of 
all nationalities were thus employed. The use 
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of prisoners of war in coal mines was the subject 
of continuous disputes between prisoners and the 
organizations entrusted with their care and the 
German military authorities. The Geneva Con- 
vention provides that prisoners of war may be 
assigned to work, but stipulates that the work shall 
not be of a military nature. At the time of the 
Geneva Convention it was not difficult to define 
work of a military nature. But in a struggle 
of the dimensions of the Great War, the lines of 
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miners despite the urgency of the military situa- 
tion. Throughout the war German miners worked 
9 to 10 hours per day in Germany, prisoners often 
longer. 

It is interesting in inspecting the table to note 
that from 1915 practically no coal was brought 
into Germany from France and Belgium. But 
one should not infer from these figures that the 
Germans did not use large amounts of coal mined 
in France and Belgium. There are no figures 








YEAR PRODUCTION 


IMPORT 


EXPORT CONSUMPTION 





1913 278,986,000 
a-205,786,000 
b-— 73,200,000 


18,270,000 


44,255,000 253,001,000 





1914 258,481,000 
a-174,535,000 
b-— 83,946,000 


7,840,000 


33,930,000 232,391,000 





1915 254,081,000 
a-159,712,000 
b-— 94,369,000 


1,759,000 


22,358,000 233,482,000 





1916 273,544,000 
a-171,610,000 
b-101,934,000 


720,000 


30,464,000 243,800,000 





1917 284,043,000 
a—180,445,000 
b-103,598,000 


327,000 


19,409,000 264,961,000 





1918 275,255,000 
a—168, 1'70,000 
b-107,085,000 








73,000 


16,270,000 259,058,000 











(a) represents bituminous coal; (b), brown coal. 


OFFICIAL FIGURES ON THE COAL SITUATION IN GERMANY 


These figures, compiled from official data, give an excellent idea of the coal situation in Germany during the war. Pro- 
duction, importation, exportation, and consumption are shown, but reserve stocks and military imports and exports from and 


into Austria-Hungary are not included 


demarcation have become very obscure, since 
practically all production has indirectly or directly 
a military meaning. Certainly the manufacture 
of implements of war and the transport of troops 
and military supplies was so directly dependent 
on coal and utilized so large a proportion of the 
coal of a nation, that the prisoners of war had an 
obvious justice in the claim that coal mining was a 
military occupation. Assuredly the coal mines 
that were directly connected with cokeries could 
be termed nothing else than military producers. 
Despite all protests to the contrary, Germany con- 
tinued to the last to employ prisoners of war in 
the coal mines; and the maintenance of the output 
of coal must to a considerable, although indefinite, 
extent, be ascribed to the efforts of prisoners of 
war. In 1917 and also during the German offen- 
Sive in 1918, reclamation of coal miners was for a 
time suspended, a procedure not relished by the 


ties in the occupied areas. 





available for the mines of occupied France and 
Belgium, since these were in the hands of the 
military authorities and the records were pre- 
sumably destroyed; but it is known that a large 
part of the coal used by the German army in 
France and Belgium was taken from mines in 
the occupied areas. In the figures for export of 
coal from Germany are not included coal shipped 
from Germany for the use of the military authori- 
The export figures 
include only coal to Austria-Hungary and the 
neutral nations contiguous to Germany. 

An analysis of the table also indicates that the 
total production was not as large in terms of 
heat value as in terms of tons. Brown coal has a 
much lower value than bituminous coal, approxi- 
mately two thirds. The production of brown 
coal rose from the pre-war figure of 73,000,000 
tons to 107,000,000 tons. The drop in 1915 
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was a drop in black coal. The drop in 1918 was 
also a fall in the production of black coal. In 
other words, the losses were in the best coal, the 
gains in the poorer coal. If one were to re- 
compute in an approximate manner the output 
of coal with brown coal computed into black coal, 
one would obtain the following figures :— 


1913. 253,000,000 
1914 . 230,000,000 
1915. 222,000,000 
ig!6 . 237,000,000 
1917 . 248,000,000 
1918 . 236,000,000 


The export figures are of particular interest. 
During the war the importation of bituminous 
coal and coke to Austria-Hungary was of especial 
importance to Germany, because most of this 
went into military production. The exportations 
to Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden 


reprehensible, after the armistice, for France to 


ship coal from the Saar to Switzerland. The , 


table on this page illustrates the main facts of 
the export. 

I have omitted all of the trivial exportations. 
From the table it is seen how exportations fell 
during the war, not because it was directly im- 
possible to maintain these exportations, but be- 
cause the pressure for coal for domestic use be- 
came with each year more imperative. 

The total coal production in Germany during 


the war presents, as stated, a surprising picture; © 


but it must not be inferred that the coal situation 


has been satisfactory during the war; au contraire. | 
The uses of coal may be roughly divided into four ~ 


fractions: transportation, civilian industries, mili- — 


tary industries, and household consumption. It 


~ 


is difficult to fix a figure for household consump- » 


tion in Germany. The per capita consumption 























BLACK COAL BLACK COAL BRICKS COKE BROWN COAL 
1914 27,257,000 1,908,000 3,857,000 857,000 
1915 16,854,000 1,209,000 3,713,000 560,000 
1916 19,119,000 * 1,647,000 4,134,000 538,000 
1917 15,230,000 830,000 2,980,000 378,000 
1918 12,953,000 620,000 2,409,000 269,000 





OFFICIAL FIGURES ON GERMAN COAL EXPORTS 





The rapid decline in the exportation of coal from Germany is shown in these figures 


were compensations for imports from those coun- 
tries of food-stuffs and raw materials. Not one 
of these neutral countries could be supplied with 
coal by the Entente. Switzerland was entirely 
dependent upon Germany; Denmark, Holland, 
and Sweden partially and increasingly dependent 
on Germany, as tonnage became scarcer and the 
output of the British mines fell. The trade 
agreements between the Associated Governments 
and Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden 
were, by the fact of their dependence on German 
coal, compelled to recognize certain importations 
from these countries into Germany. Asa matter 
of fact, these nations never received from Ger- 
many the amounts of coal promised by her, but 
did contribute to her practically the amounts of 
commodities named as compensations for coal. 
The pressure exercised by Germany upon these 
nations was imperative, persistent, and extortion- 
ate. The last Swiss contract provided that Switz- 
erland should receive monthly 175,000 tons of 
German coal and 25,000 tons of Belgian coal. 
The deliveries for the years 1916, 1917, and 
1918 were respectively 2,730,000, 2,050,000, and 
2,040,000 tons. It was very interesting to the 
writer to hear a director of mines explain how it 
was entirely proper during the war for Germany 
to ship Belgian coal to Switzerland, but positively 





in 1913 was four tons per head per year. 
than one ton went to household consumption; 
how much less is not known, though it is certain 


Less | 


Se 


that it was more than half a ton. Withenormous | 


expansion in the manufacture of military supplies 
and in transportation, even with normal produc- 
tion, coal became scarce for the manufacture of 
civilian commodities and household consumption. 

Scarcity of coal developed in England and Ger- 


Bs 


many about the same time, the fall of 1916. | 


In Germany civilian consumption was restricted | 
rigidly during 1917 and 1918. When coal became | 
scarce and expensive, the householders in some 7 
parts of Germany shifted to peat and wood. |” 





The increased production of brown coal was of | 


direct meaning to the household consumer. 
Nevertheless, the domestic ration gradually fell 
and in 1918 was, in some cities, as low as 50 lbs. 
per family per week. It must be recalled that 
practically half the families in greater Berlin 
live in one room. It is clear from official state- 
ments that coal was never lacking for military 
purposes or for transportation. The deteriora- 
tion of transportation and the lowered output of 


- 


military equipment were the results of deprecia- | 


tion of equipment and lack of raw materials, not | 
The scarcity | 
of coal for household consumption was very se- © 


due to scarcity of coal or coke. 
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’ verely felt during the winter of 1917-18. The 


ration was low and there was great scarcity of 


| clothing. All the new cloths, devised by German 


textile ingenuity and composed of paper and 


. _ wood fibre, are very cold. When people live and 
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- work in cold rooms, wear poor clothing in insuffi- 
_ cient amounts and havea low ration, the situation 
» becomes one of extreme gravity. There is no 


question that the scarcity of coal in household 
consumption was one of the most serious burdens 
imposed on the working classes during the last 
two years of the war. 

With the signing of the armistice the picture 


_ changed completely. The manufacture of mili- 


tary supplies ceased, the railway transportation 
became -badly disorganized, and the production 
of coal fell within a week of the revolution. This 
condition has continued since, with fluctuations 


_ up and down, but without solution of the problem. 


The lowered production is due to strikes, shorter 
working hours, lowered output per hour and 
scarcity of cars. The living conditions of German 
miners were deplorable before the war. The 
strikers demand not merely shorter hours and 
higher pay, but amelioration in conditions of 
living and housing. The German coal miner 
has received little as his share of the development 
of the coal industry in the past decades. During 
the thirty years preceding the war the wages 
of coal miners had risen but 40 per cent. The 
present wage is now 300 per cent. of that of 1913. 
The labor cost of the ton of coal in certain mines 
has risen from seven and a half marks in 1913 to 
twenty-four and a half marks in 1919. The Ger- 
man mines do not lend themselves to machine 
mining and for that reason the industry is very 
dependent upon labor conditions. The actual 
figures for the present production cannot be given 
because, on account of disorganization and politi- 
cal dismemberment of the German Empire, 
complete statistics are not available. It is possi- 
ble, however, to give illustrations that will repre- 


, sent the total situation. 


In January, 1914, the coal production of the 
Ruhr and Silesian districts was 440,000 tons per 
day;in January, 1919, the production was 172,000 
tons per day. In one week of October of last 
year, the Ruhr district produced 250,000 tons and 
the Silesian 120,000 tons per day. In the first 
and second weeks of February of this year the 
production of the Ruhr field was 180,000 and 
120,000 tons, and in the Silesian field 45,000 and 
37,000 tons per day. As nearly as .an be judged, 
the coal fields of Germany, exclusive of the Saar 


. fields and the mines of Alsace-Lorraine, are pro- 
_ ducing at the rate of between 150,000,000 and 


175,000,000 tons per annum. 
The present socialistic governments do not 
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permit the household consumers to take the 
shortest serving; they are now supplied first and 
industry last. The result is not only a reduction 
in the efficiency of the already disorganized trans- 
port service, through lack of serviceable engines 
and cars, but smokeless stacks rise above cold 
boilers all over Germany. The new plants for 
the fixation of nitrogen and many of the potash 
mines are practically shut down for lack of coal. 
The cities of the North and Baltic Seas, that form- 
erly drew their coal supply from England, are now 
practically without coal. Bavaria, who imported 
85 per cent. of her coal, is in most serious straits. 
Saxony, who previously supplied herself with the 
aid of Silesia, is on short rations. Prussia pro- 
tects herself, at the expense of the rest of the 
empire; but Prussia is suffering, and even the 
industries of the Rhine, directly adjacent to the 
Ruhr field, are short of coal. 

It is not merely a question of strikes and shorter 
hours. It is also a matter of reduced output per 
hour; working strength is lowered and the spirit 
of willingness is gone. In 1913 each German 
miner produced 240 tons of coal. At the rate of 
production during January and February, this 
will fall to below 175 tons for this year. If Ger- 
many is to recover her previous coal production 
at the present output per miner, the numbers of 
miners will have to be largely increased. This 
will require time, since coal mining in Germany 
is a skilled occupation. 

The meaning of all this for the future of German 
industry is obvious, but cannot be evaluated. 
German industry could never recover with the 
present coal output at the present prices. The 
production of sugar is dependent upon cheap and 
abundant coal. Her chemical and dye industries 
were founded upon the recovery of the by-products 
of coke ovens. Cokeries operated with cheap 
coal produced a cheap coke for an enormous steel 
industry. The prices and qualities of the iron 
ores of Lorraine, Sweden, and Spain were not 
more important factors than the prices of coke 
and coal. The cost of concentration of potash 
salts was the expression of the price of coal. An 
output of 200,000,000 tons of coal per annum, 
at the present price of coal, would spell death to 


.German industry, as it existed before the war, 


unless the manufacturing industries of the com- 
peting nations have to contend with still worse 
conditions, of which there is at present no evi- 
dence. American industry has a broad base, 
with a narrow peak of over-production. German 
industry has a narrow base, with a huge peak of 
over-production. Disturb one of the essential 
elements in the narrow base of German industry, 
and the structure collapses. German industry 
falls when over-production fails. 
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LOTHROP STODDARD 


HEN the armistice tidings flash- 

ed around the globe early last 

November the whole world 

broke into a chorus of sponta- 

neous rejoicing. The long, wear- 
ring tension snapped, and mankind swung over 
to a mood of exalted optimism. Nowhere was 
this optimism more unqualified than in America. 
The cheering, revelling crowds which surged 
through the streets of a thousand American cities 
had but one idea. It was “over over there”’: and 
by “It” the revellers meant not merely the 
actual fighting, but the whole business. This 
exaggerated optimism was not universal. The 
reflective minority had never minimized the 
seriousness of the world-situation, and realized 
that “this war would not be over when it was 
over.” Of course the American public is fast 
becoming alive to the real situation. It has learned 
much in the last few months and is very far from 
the uncritical optimism of November. Never- 
theless, its awakening is not yet complete. It 
is worth while to look facts in the face, to look 
squarely at the world as it is to-day. 

Here is the situation: The late war has been 
the most terrible visitation that has ever af- 
flicted mankind. Throughout the entire world 
the war has strained the very fabric of civiliza- 
tion to the breaking-point, and in certain parts 
of the world it has strained that fabric beyond 
the breaking-point, catapulting these unhappy 
regions into elemental chaos. Since the main 
battle-area was Europe, Europe has been dam- 
aged most by the war. And Europe is least able 
to stand such damage, since, though the most 
densely peopled of continents, its population is 
least dependent upon the native soil, and most 
dependent for bare existence upon those multi- 
plex processes of industrial production and ex- 


change which flourish only in peace. The war 
has almost shattered Europe’s industrial system. 
To make necessary repairs and alterations will 
take considerable time. Meanwhile, the bulk of 
Europe’s population—460,000,000 souls in 1914— 
remains alive. How is that inconceivably huge 
mass of humanity going to be kept alive during 
the transition period of reconstruction? The 
answer is: only by the help of the entire planet. 
Unless the relatively undamaged parts of the 
world aid war-racked Europe, the next few years 
will witness a frightful catastrophe. Within 


} 


that period, millions, tens of millions, conceiva- | 


bly more than a hundred millions of human beings 
might perish. And that is going to be dangerous 
business, not merely for Europe, but for the whole 
earth. For, before those millions die, they will 
fight. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Even a rabbit will fight for its life. And man 
was never as low as the rabbit class. He has 
always ranked high in the category of fighting 
animals. Before these doomed millions died, 
therefore, it isa mathematical certainty that they 
would put up a fight which would make the late 
unpleasantness look like a street brawl. And 
such an elemental conflagration would probably 
sweep the whole world. The Atlantic Ocean 
could no more: prevent sparks from landing on 
America than a brook can stop a raging forest fire. 


LASER ERE AS Be 


To those of my readers who may be inclined to | 


doubt the magnitude of the impending catas- 
trophe as | have formulated it in the preceding 
paragraph, I would submit the following figures: 
Europe has 120 inhabitants per square mile. 
This makes Europe incomparably the most 
densely peopled of the world’s continents. Even 


Asia, usually considered the great hive of man- 


kind, is much less densely peopled than Europe, 
for, although nearly five times as large as Europe, 
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» square mile. 





Asia has less than twice as many inhabitants— 
880,000,000 as against Europe’s 460,000,000— 
Asia thus having only fifty-one inhabitants per 
The other continents are infinitely 


less peopled, North America having only fifteen 
' inhabitants per square mile, Africa 12.6, South 


_ America nine, 


and Australasia five. But even 


' these figures do not begin to tell the whole 


Cr- # 


far 


vill 


ge 


rs 


ill 


eters: 


- it was 460,000,000. 
_ population might be explained by internal fac- 


story. In the Jast hundred years the population 
of Europe has increased more than three-fold. 
At the close of the Napoleonic wars it is sup- 
posed to have been about 150,000,000. In 1914, 
Now this huge increase in 


' tors, if Europe had been virgin soil like Aus- 


tralasia and the Americas, which, as a matter of 
fact, enjoyed an even greater relative growth of 


’ population during the same period. But the 


TIME . — 


7 trade during the past century and how increas- 


Europe of 1814 was not virgin soil. It was the 
most stable and civilized of the world’s continents. 
Furthermore, that artificial restriction of the 
birth-rate which has been so noticeable a factor 
in recent years had not then begun. It is there- 
fore safe to say that Europe was about full of 
people in 1814. It had as many inhabitants 
as the agriculture and commerce of that day 
would provide for. What, then, accounts for 
the prodigious growth of population in this es- 
sentially “old” continent during the last cen- 
tury? Was it improved agriculture? Obviously 
not. Europe was well cultivated in 1814, and 
subsequent improvements in agricultural proces- 
ses, notable as these have been, cannot account 
for the increase in Europe’s population, es- 
pecially since some European regions, like Great 
Britain, have gone backward agriculturally and 
do not support as flourishing a rural population 


_ as they did a century ago. 


EUROPE GREATLY OVERPOPULATED 


The true reason for Europe’s prodigious in- 
crease in population is the rise of machine indus- 
try with its incalculable acceleration of mass- 


' production, together with the correlative develop- 


ment of cheap and rapid transportation. These 
two factors have made Europe the workshop of 
the world and within a century have transformed 
it from a semi-rural continent into a swarming 
hive of industry, gorged with goods, capital, and 
Men, pouring forth its wares to the remotest 
quarters of the earth, and drawing thence fresh 
Stores of raw material for new fabrication and ex- 
change. The people of Europe are now depend- 
ant, as no people ever were before in the history 
of the world, on foreign commerce for their very 
existence. 

How stupendous has been the growth of world- 
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ingly rapid its tempo in recent decades, a few 
figures will show. In 1818, the entire volume of 
international commerce was only $2,000,000,000. 
In other words, after countless milleniums of life 
upon our globe, man had been able to produce 
only that relatively modest volume of world- 
exchange. And, for several decades thereafter, 
increase was not portentously rapid. In 1850, 
the volume of world-trade had grown to only 
$4,000,000,000. Between 1850 and 1900, world- 
trade increased five-fold to $20,000,000,000. 
This increase was astounding enough, but it was 
as nothing compared with what was to follow. 
For the first decade of the Twentieth, Century 
witnessed an absolutely unprecedented‘ outburst 
of economic activity which, by 1913, carried the 
volume of world-trade to $40,000,000,600—an 
increase in thirteen years as great as the hitherto 
unprecedented growth of the preceding half- 
century. Not even the war has sufficed to stop 
the momentum of the movement, for, at the close 
of 1918, the volume of world-trade had reached 
$50,000,000,000, albeit this was measured in the 
inflated currency of the present day. Such 
are the figures: $50,000,000,000 in 1918 as against 
$2,000,000,000 in 1818! Is it any wonder that 
the continent which was the motivator, nucleus, 
and chief beneficiary of this twenty-five-fold in- 
crease in international trade should have been 
able to support a three-fold increase in population? 
The agencies making all this possible were, of 
course, improved transportation and communica- 
tion. A century ago such matters had not ad- 
vanced radically since the Christianera. In 1818, 
there was not a single ocean-going steamship, not 
a mile of railway, not a foot of telegraph wire or 
ocean cable. As for electric traction, motor 
trucks, airplanes, telephones, and wireless tele- 
graphy: these are all the product of our own 
generation. In 1914, the world’s steam shipping 
totalled fully 30,000,000 tons, while the world’s 
railways totalled 725,000 miles—more than three 
times the distance from the earth to the moon. 
These revolutionary developments in world- 
trade brought certain inevitable consequences 
in their train. The most outstanding of these 
consequences was the economic integration of 
the planet. However profound existing polit- 


‘ical cleavages, mankind was being rapidly welded 


into an economic whole. And, having been thus 
integrated, the entire world came under the in- 
fluence of that primal law of modern economic 
life, division of labor. The same fiat which ap- 
portions the labor of a thousand men to the mak- 
ing of a single machine, each man devoting him- 
self to his minute but indispensable part, began 
sorting out the various regions of the earth, 
assigning to the different areas and their peoples 
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those activities for which they were best fitted, 
and through specialization upon which they could 
best contribute to the maximum efficiency of 
world production and exchange. And in this 
process, Europe was assigned a preéminently 
industrial rdle. Of course, this could not apply 
strictly to so vast and varied an area as an entire 
continent, many European regions in fact re- 
maining predominantly rural. Nevertheless, tak- 
ing Europe as a whole, we may say that the tend- 
ency was all away from agriculture and toward 
urbanization and industrial life. But since Eu- 
rope had thus become the chief workshop of the 
world, the other quarters of the globe took on the 
correlative function of sending to Europe, in ex- 
change for its finished products, foodstuffs to 
feed its workers and raw materials to feed its 
machines. How deep-going was this economic 
interaction, how dependent was Europe upon 
‘overseas communication, phases of the recent 
conflict like the Allied blockade and the German 
U-boat campaign have decisively shown. 

Such was the state of world-economics in 1914— 
an intricate, nicely adjusted affair, functioning 
with great efficiency and running at high speed. 
Then down upon this delicately organized thing 
smashed the trip-hammer of the Great War. 
Sabotage! What reddest dream of syndicalist 
zealot ever. pictured worse destruction than that 
just enacted? And Europe’s situation is deplor- 
able as she staggers forth from the long ordeal; 
her fluid capital dissipated, her fixed capital im- 
paired, her industrial fabric rent and tattered, 
her. finances threatened with bankruptcy, the 
flower of her productive manhood dead on the 
battlefield, her populations devitalized and dis- 
couraged, her children stunted for the rest of 
their lives. A sombre picture. Is it any wonder 
that in such an environment Bolshevism and kin- 


dred insanities flourish like noxious fungi? Bol- | 


shevist propaganda is dangerous, poisonous stuff, 
but healthy, well-fed, busy workers reject it with 
loathing or laugh it to scorn. It is the hungry, 
the idle, the despairing, who seize upon the Bol- 
shevist narcotic to ease their pains and forget 
present miseries in hashish dreams. 

Directly or indirectly, the whole world has been 
involved in the late war. Every country has 
been under the war-strain and therefore to-day 
feels the after-war unrest. But it is Europe and 
adjacent parts of Asia which have formed the 
main battlefield. Accordingly, it is to this 
critical area that attention will be chiefly directed 
in our analysis of the factors making respectively 
for convalescence or chaos. 

In this, as in other respects, Europe cannot be 
considered as a unit. Its different regions exhibit 


many sharply contrasted shadings of stability 


- 
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or discontent. One basic generalization, however, 
can clearly be made. Europe is to-day sundered. 
into two camps not so very different from those of 7 
the late war. The Allied trench-lines used to be™ 
called the frontier between civilization and bar- 7 
barism. The present lines of Allied’ military oc. 7 
cupation now delimit the boundary between or. 
der and anarchy, incipient or avowed. It is aJ 
solemn but indisputable fact that, between the ™ 
Rhine and the Pacific Ocean, there is not one’ 
political “ going concern,” not a single orderly gov- 
ernment which is not propped up and kept going’ | 
by Allied bayonets, Allied food-convoys, or the™ 
threat of Allied disciplinary measures. The” 
truth of this statement will become manifest on 7 
detailed inspection of the various portions of this” 
vast disturbed area. _ 


THE SITUATION IN GERMANY 


At the present hour perhaps the most inter-! 
esting region is Germany. Here the spirits of 
order and anarchy are contending fiercely for 
possession, the wavering balances inclining now 
to one side and now to the other. Germany, per- 
haps better than any other European country, 
illustrates that rapid evolution from economic 
self-sufficiency to industrial specialization which, 
as already stated, has characterized the last cen- 
tury of European history. In fact, the remark- 
able expansion of German industry and commerce 
is a decidedly recent affair. Before the forma- 
tion of political unity in 1871, Germany was a 
predominantly agricultural country, not only 
self-feeding but also a large exporter of foodstuffs, 
In 1869, the population was only 39,000,000, - 
But after 1871, German industry began to advance 
by leaps and bounds, and in 1914, Germany had 
become one of the world’s great industrial hives. 
The population had increased to 68,000,000. 
Nearly all this increase was urban, the direct 
result of Germany’s prodigious industrial progress. - 
In 1914, fully 62 per cent. of the whole population * 
lived in towns of 2,000 or more inhabitants. The — 
rural population had virtually stood still. It is— 
true that German agriculture, thanks to careful 
protection, was prosperous, and it was a German) 
boast that the Fatherland could almost feed’ 
its people. The Allied blockade has, however, ~ 
shown the boast a hollow one. To be sure, Ger- — 
many produced, before the war, almost enough — 
food to sustain its population. But this was so 
only because German agriculture had itself, in © 
a sense, become industrialized. Agriculturally, 
Germany is not especially favored by nature. 
The percentage of really good land is less than 
that of Great Britain and much less than that of © 
France. But behind the rampart of agrarian” 
protection and under the stimulus of a rapidly ~ 
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increasing home market, German agriculture did 
wonders by lavish use of artificial fertilizers and 
concentrated fodder for its abundant livestock. 
But these things were obtained, not from Ger- 
many itself, but from Chile, China, West Africa, 
and the four quarters of the globe. Thus German 
agriculture, like German industry, had become 
dependent upon the world-currents of production 
and exchange. The Allied blockade grimly re- 
vealed the truth. Deprived of nitrates and fod- 
ders imported from overseas, German fields de- 
clined in fertility and German livestock dwindled 
away, just as German factory chimneys were going 
dead for lack of cotton, rubber, copper. 
many is to-day stripped bare of a whole series of 
primary raw materials. 

Here is the crux of the whole German situa- 
tion: In 1914, Germany was supporting a popula- 
tion enormously in excess of that supportable by 
her purely domestic resources. She had done 
this by an extraordinarily able adaptation to 
economic evolution, by building up a remarkable 
industrial and commercial system which was 
winning victories in every market of the world. 
To-day all is changed. Germany lies beaten, 
bankrupt, her fluid capital dried up, her commer- 
cial system smashed, and her efforts at foreign 
trade recovery handicapped by a well-nigh uni- 
versal hatred and disgust that will penalize her 
by either discriminatory legislation against or 
popular aversion to her wares. Such being the 
case, what is to become of the Germans? Her- 
metically sealed Germany could not support 
20,000,000 people. Deprived of her late world- 
economic position and dependent upon trade with 
her neighbors, Germany could support perhaps 
40,000,000. But there are nearly 70,000,000 
Germans! What is to become of those extra 
30,000,000? They must work and earn their salt, 
or they will starve and die. But before they die, 
they will fight. That is what ails Germany. 
There are many factors in Germany normally 
making for conservatism and stability. The 
hitch is that Germany is not normal. Therefore 
there is no use talking about German docility, 
thrift, industry, obedience, solid middle-class, 
land-owning peasantry, or anything else, so long 
as nearly half the population is menaced by down- 
right starvation. Under such circumstances the 
most unambitious, meek-spirited people that ever 
lived would make trouble. And the Germans 


are certainly not noted for lack either of aggres- 
siveness or self-esteem. Not until Germany 
can get to work and earn a decent living will 
she be free from the danger of a plunge into 
Bolshevism. 

South and east of Germany lies a vast region 
embracing the whole of the former empire of 


Ger- . 


Austria-Hungary, the Balkan peninsula, and 
southern and western Russia. [| lump this entire 
region together for discussion because it is under- 
going throughout the same general kind of fer- 
ment. This ferment is different from that going 
on in Germany. Germany, save on its outer 
fringes, is inhabited by a single race of men using 
acommon language. The regions to the east and 
south of Germany, on the contrary, are peopled 
by a swarm of different races speaking a very babel 
of diverse tongues. 
slovaks, Jugoslavs of various sorts, Italians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Great, Little, and White Rus- 
sians, Letts, Esthonians, Finns, Magyars, Ruman- 
ians, Bulgarians, Greeks, and Albanians, not to 
mention minor elements like Turks, Tartars, and 
Gypsies. Before the war most of these peoples 
were included within the political frontiers of the 
German, Austrian, and Russian empires. To- 
day both Austria and Russia have gone to smash, 
while Germany, as an Empire, no longer exists. 
The liberated peoples are to-day trying to build 
themselves into independent states. 


CIVIL WAR IN THE NEW BALKANS 


The fierce desire of these peoples to realize their 
rival dreams, and their willingness to fight for 
that realization, are grimly revealed by the course 
of currentevents. Although not generally known, 
it is a fact that at this writing no less than sixteen 
wars are raging in the new Balkans. Poland, 
for example, though itself scarce born, is fighting 
with every one of its neighbors. It is carrying 
on five separate wars; with the Czechoslovaks, 
the Germans, the Lithuanians, the Russian Bol- 
sheviki, and the Ukrainians. And these new 
Balkan wars are no comic-opera affairs. Some of 


them may not as yet have cost many lives, meas- . 


ured by recent standards, but others have been 
already marked by very sanguinary fighting. 
Since the Great War ended last November, east- 
ern Europe has seen many a regular pitched battle 
with thousands of casualties, the total casualty 
list probably running well up into the tens of 
thousands. The property losses have, of course, 
been proportionately great, while the sufferings 
of the wretched civilian populations, already 
worn down by the Great War, have been incal- 


culable. Such is the present political condition 
of eastern and southeastern Europe. It is ap- 
palling, and bodes ill for the future. If peace 


be not speedily restored (and there is no apparent 


certainty that it will be) these peoples will liter- , 


ally tear themselves to shreds and while doing 
this they can not fulfill the economic duties which 
the world requires of them. 


And it must not be forgotten that what has | 


been above discussed has been only the political 
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dominantly agricultural, rural character. 








phase of the problem. These wars were all caused 
by old-fashioned motives like nationalism, im- 
perialism, and the desire for strategic frontiers. 
They would have been fought just the same if 
new-fangled notions like Bolshevism had never 
been heard of. But southeast Europe is not 
free from social difficulties. It has its class 
cleavages and its centres of social-revolutionary 
disaffection. To be sure, taken as a whole, 
these countries are in some respects less liable 
to social revolution than is Germany. They 
have been much less industrialized and have re- 
mained predominantly agricultural or stock- 
raising regions. Important industrial centres 
like Vienna, Bohemia, and the Lodz and War- 
saw districts in Russian Poland, lie within its bor- 
ders, but these are rather the exceptions which 
prove the rule. Southeastern Europe is therefore 
normally able to feed its own people. Also, ow- 
ing to the fact that man is constitutionally in- 
capable of being ruled by more than one passion 
at the same time, these peoples are so hag-ridden 
by chauvinistic nationalism that they have scant 
leisure to think about Bolshevism. But economic 
destruction caused by war is as fatal to a world 
too full of people as economic destruction caused 
by Bolshevism. — 

As to Russia, its present condition can be 
summed up in one word: dissolution. The 
breakdown of the old order, political, economic, 
social, is absolute. As for the new “order,” 
that nightmareish, inverted aristocracy known as 
Bolshevism, its nature is already too well known 
to need characterization. One point should be 
noted. In speaking of “ Russia,” this paper does 
not refer to the non-Russian peoples of the western 
and southern fringes of the former Czarist empire. 
That monstrous political edifice, built by conquest 
and shored up by tyranny, has collapsed in ruins, 
and the liberated non-Russian peoples once pris- 
oners within its walls: will never voluntarily re- 
turn. “Russia” to-day signifies those parts of 


_ the former Czarist empire inhabited by the true 


or “Great”? Russian race—in other words, the 
northern and.central portions of European Rus- 
sia, plus Siberia. 


RUSSIA: A COUNTRY WITH FEW INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding fact about Russia is its pre- 
Nearly 
9o per cent. of its inhabitants live in the country. 
Also, up to very recent times, Russia had no 
industry in the modern sense. In fact, Russian 
machine industry is an artificial creation dating 
from the last decade of the Nineteenth Century. 


4 Behind a high protective tariff which was then 
| erected, Russian industry grew notably, though 


it always remained a rather hot-house product. 
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The predominantly agricultural character of the 
Russian social fabric and the relatively small 
proportion of urban proletariat might at first 
sight have seemed to promise immunity from 
social revolution. The trouble was that Russia 
was cursed with Czarism. Czarism did every- 
thing to brutalize the population, perpetuate, and 
intensify bad social conditions, and set the various 
social classes against each other. The whole so- 
cial structure of Russia under the Empire was 
diseased. At one end of the social scale stood a 
small class of officials and landed proprietors; at 
the other end an enormous mass of poverty- 
stricken, alcoholized peasants and town prole- 
tarians, with virtually no middle-class to bridge 
the gulf between. The result was that as soon 
as the autocratic weight of Czarism was removed 
the huge, suppressed mass boiled up in elemental, 
volcanic fury, the numerically insignificant upper 
and middle classes being quite unable to stem 
the flood. The result is that in Russia, where, if 
anywhere in Europe the population should be self- 
supporting, famine has raged perhaps worse than 
everywhere else, and Russia is in no shape to help 
the general problem. 


THE NEAR EAST PROBLEM 


The last grand division of the huge Eurasian 
region which has been thrown into the melting- 
pot by the late war is the Turkish Empire. 
To this should be added Persia,:for Persia, though 
never formally a belligerent, was practically drawn 
into the Great War and was as much fought 
over and disorganized as her Ottoman neighbor 
to the west. Of course, in this Near Eastern 
field, any talk of “Bolshevism” is an absurdity. 
Untouched by modern industrialism, these popu- 
lations of primitive agriculturists and herdsmen 
would scarcely comprehend, much less fight for, 
ideas like the class-war and the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. They move on an ideal and cultural 
plane vastly different from that of Europe, being 
in fact governed in their actions mainly by old- 
fashioned religious and tribal considerations. 
The very concept of “Nationality,” in its Euro- 
pean sense, is held only by the small educated 
élite, and has not yet penetrated to the illiterate 
masses. With both the great European ferments 


‘(revolutionary socialism and nationalism) absent, 


the problem of the Near East becomes relatively 
simple. It is essentially a problem of economic 
reconstruction and development, ensured by the 
tactful oversight of the Western Powers. The 
politically unripe peoples of the Near East cannot 
be left to shift for themselves. The former ruling 
race (the Turks) has displayed its utter incom- 
petence and cannot be entrusted with further 
stewardship. Religious fanaticism is so intense 
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that Western tutelage is necessary to prevent a 
repetition of those appalling massacres which 
have recently drenched the land with blood. 
The whole region is too debilitated by the late 
war, too devoid of capital and native initiative, 
to raise itself economically without Western aid. 
The loss of life has been terrible. Four mil- 
lion Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, and Jews have 
perished of massacre and starvation, while the 
military casualties suffered by the Turkish armies 
alone aggregate more than a million. These 
figures take no account of the losses among the 
‘Mohammedan civilian population, which must 
have been very severe. Considering that the 
whole population of the Ottoman Empire, in 
1914, was only a trifle more than 20,000,000, the 
depletion of the population during the last five 
years can be imagined, while the property losses 
have been almost in proportion. Only generous 
and sustained Western assistance can set the 
Near East quickly on it feet. This vast area of 
plentiful natural resources is now in such chaos 
that it, like Russia, is a hindrance and not a 
help to the general world problem. Unless they 
get guidance these people too will starve to 
death in the midst of possible plenty. 


This completes our survey of what may be 
termed the Realm of Disorder; the vast Eurasian 
region extending from the Rhine to the Pacific 
and from the Arctic Ocean to the Red Sea, which 
has broken beneath the strain of war. It is now 
time to survey the opposing Realm of Order; in 
other words, the Western Allies, the European 
neutrals and America. In the recuperative power 
and constructive ability of this galaxy of nations 
lies the hope of the world. All these nations, to 
be sure, have suffered from the War. Some of 
them have suffered almost beyond endurance. 
France, in particular, is worn to a shadow, while 
Belgium is but an empty shell. But the moral 
“imponderables” are on our side. And that is a 
very vital matter. The unhappy peoples of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe have not only suffered 
material losses, they have been morally stricken 
as well. Abased by defeat, disillusioned, cursed 
by the legacy of false ideals, they are suffering 
from collective neurasthenia which, in Russia, 
has reached the pitch of mass-delirium. The 
Western peoples, on the other hand, whatever 
their material losses, are in very different posture. 
First and foremost, they are victors. Nurtured 
in democratic liberalism and orderly progress, 
entering the war as a crusade for the defence of 
these sacred principles, they now find their faith 
justified. Such things count in times like ours, 
when the world is passing through a crisis, not 
merely of economics, but of basic ideals. The 


moral imponderables should be kept in mind 
throughout the subsequent discussion of condi- 
tions in the Western nations. They will aid 
an optimistic reading of a situation which other- 
wise would be none too bright. 


HOPES OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The first of the Western nations to be consid- 
ered in detail is France. In Europe’s economic 
evolution of the last century, France followed a 
middle path. She shared notably in the indus- 
trializing process, but she never rushed headlong 
into industrialism like Germany or Britain. 
The balance between industry and agriculture, 
between town and country, was always pre- 
served. How nice was this balance the census 
figures show. In 1911, the urban population 
was 17,500,000, the rural population 22,000,000. 
In 1906, 9,000,000 persons were employed in agri- 
culture and kindred pursuits, while 8,000,000 
were employed in industry and commerce. This 
reciprocal balance of occupations, together with a 
notably slow growth of population, kept France a 
relatively self-sufficing country. In 1914, France, 
under normal conditions, was able to feed her own 
people. 

Such was the land upon which burst the first 
fury of the Gerfnan deluge, and which, for the 
greater part of four years, was compelled to bear 
the chief burden of beating back the Teutonic 
tide. France’s losses are almost incalculable. 
All northern France was overrun by the Germans 
at the beginning of the War, and much of it to- 
day lies in hideous ruin. These devastated re- 
gions include most of France’s mines, many of 


her industrial centres, and much of her best agri- © 


cultural land. The direct monetary expenditure 
alone has been staggering. In 1914, the French na- 
tional debt was a trifle more than $6,000,000,000 
and the annual governmental expenditure about 
$1,000,000,000. To-day the national debt is 
$35,000,000,000, while the 1919 budget will be 
fully $4,000,000,000. The vital losses are pro- 
portionately even more appalling than the ma- 
terial. In 1911, the population of France, in- 
cluding Corsica, was 39,600,000, and in 1914, 
owing to the very slow birthrate, it had increased 
by less than 100,000. From this relatively small 
population 7,500,000 men were mobilized during 
the war. Of these, nearly 1,400,000 were killed, 


3,000,000 were wounded, and more than 400,000 © 


were made prisoners. The number of permanent 
physical wrecks unfit for further work is between 
800,000 and 900,000. This makes fully 2,000,000 
men—mostly drawn from the flower of French 
manhood—either dead or become a permanent | 
charge upon the national revenues. — 
Such, in brief, are the losses of France. OF 
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course, French vitality and recuperative power 
are very great, and the quick recovery of France 
after the war of 1870 is a hopeful precedent. 
However, the analogy should not be pressed too 
far. French national life is an accurate reflec- 
tion of French family life. In normal times 
France lives comfortably and prudently, well 
within her income, thriftily laying by a surplus 
of capital exactly as the French bourgeois buys a 
periodic gilt-edged bond, or the French peasant 
drops an extra louis into the sacred stocking. 
There is thus always a reserve to meet a sudden 
emergency. Now this is all very well when, as in 
1871, the accumulated reserves were enough to 
liquidate the emergency. But the war of 1870 
was a mere skirmish compared to the late war, 
and there is good reason for believing that France 
has dangerously overstrained herself during the 
last five years. It is a disquieting symptom that 
French statesmen are to-day frankly admitting 
that the present burden of taxation cannot be 
increased without inviting grave social unrest. 
Current taxes bring in about $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually. But the 1919 budget will be fully 
$4,000,000,000. This means that France is paying 
her way only 50 per cent. Of course, subsequent 
budgets may be somewhat smaller, but they can- 
not be brought within the present taxation limits, 
because the annual interest on the national debt 
is of itself nearly $2,000,000,000, thus leaving 
practically nothing for ordinary running expenses, 
together with vitally necessary extraordinary 
charges like reconstruction work, pensions, and 
the like. 

If, therefore, France has really exhausted her 
last reserves, recovery is going to be much 
more difficult than for a new country like 
America or even a predominantly industrialized 


-country like Great Britain, because in France 


wealth is produced more slowly, at a lower tempo, 
and. with a smaller turnover. Moreover, of the 
8,000,000 who were engaged in manufacturing 
in 1911, something like half must be out of their 
former work because of the destruction of the 
factories and mines in the industrial area of north- 
ern France. Of course, chronic impoverishment 
would breed social peril. France is socially 
conservative by nature. Her land-owning peas- 


antry, her solid bourgeoisie, and the ingrained 


thrift of ‘all classes, are pillars of social stability. 
The genuine revolutionaries among her proletariat 
are to-day more vociferous than dangerous. Still, 
under prolonged overstrain, all things are possible. 
Certainly, self-interest as well as gratitude should 
dictate prompt succor of French difficulties, for 


if ever France should begin seeing Red it would” 


bede ill for the whole world. 
Italy is in much less favorable shape than 
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France. A relatively poor country, with few nat- 
ural resources and a rapidly growing popula- 
tion constantly tending to outrun available means 
of subsistence, the war has imposed upon 
Italy burdens which will not easily be borne. 
Before the war Italy’s national debt was 
less than $3,000,000,000. To-day it is nearly 
$13,000,000,000, and Signor Luigi Luzzati, Italy’s 
leading financial authority, recently stated that, 
when all outstanding Government bills had been 
paid, it would reach $16,000,000,000. The en- 
tire national wealth of Italy is only about 
$20,000,000,000. In fact, Signor Luzzati went 
on to state: “Italy, I am sad to say, leads the 
whole world in the relative height of its war debt.” 
Such statements are not reassuring when it is 
remembered that Italy has long manifested signs 
of social instability. Italian society harbors 
some grave abuses. The Italian industrial work- 
ers have legitimate grievances, the southern 
peasantry lives in pitiful poverty and backward- 
ness, while anarchism is endemic in certain of the 
central provinces. Just before the outbreak of 
the late war the “Red Week” of June, 1914, re- 
vealed the volcanic possibilities which lie below 
the fair surface of Italian life. 


THE LESSER STATES OF WESTERN EUROPE 


As to the lesser states of western Europe, all, 
with the exception of Portugal and the possible 
exception of Spain, can be counted upon the side 
of order against revolutionary chaos. Holland, 
Switzerland, and the three Scandinavian states, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, are alike well- 
poised nations with high-grade, intelligent peo- 
ples. Having remained neutral, they have been 
spared war expenditures and the blood-tax, while 
incidental losses have been fairly covered by war- 
profits. Although individually “small nations,” 
their united strength might be of prime import- 
ance. The combined population of these five 
states is 25,000,000, a figure which, considering 
their intact material and vital resources, makes 
them rank in the aggregate with the first-class 
European powers. They should prove highly 
valuable members of the projected League of 
Nations. 

Spain is in less favorable posture. The political 
and economic evils which afflict her national life 
are in many ways reminiscent of Italy, but in even 
more aggravated form. Spain is to-day passing 
through a complicated politico-social transition 
which may work out peacefully or break down 
in revolution. In any event, Spain’s eccen- 
tric geographical position renders her a minor 
factor in the présent, as in the recent, Euro- 
pean drama. 

As to Portugal, she is floundering in an appar- 
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ently hopeless muddle, the combined product of 
racial degeneracy and political ineptitude. But 
her small size and extreme remoteness make her 
attitude negligible in any event. 


THE PROSPECTS IN ENGLAND 


So much for the western nations of the Euro- 
pean continent. There remains England. Eng- 
land is the classic example of industrialization. 
It is here that the “Industrial Revolution” began 
a century and a half ago. It is here that that 
revolution wrought its profoundest effects. At 
the close of the Napoleonic wars England was a 
self-feeding country, the majority of the popula- 
tion being still devoted to agriculture and kindred 
pursuits. At the outbreak of the late war Eng- 
land was a vast, highly specialized factory and 
mart, absolutely dependent upon overseas im- 
portations for foodstuffs and most industrial raw 
materials. How far the industrializing process 
had gone in Great Britain is vividly shown by the 
last census figures. In 1911, in England and 
Wales, more than 28,000,000 persons lived under 
urban conditions, while less than 8,000,000 persons 
lived in the country. The relative percentages 
of urban and rural population were thus 78 per 
cent. as against 22 per cent. In Scotland, the 
ratio was practically identical, it being 75.4 per 
cent. urban and 24.6 per cent. rural. Only in 
Ireland were conditions reversed, the rural popu- 
lation numbering 69 per cent., the urban 31 per 
cent. 

The war has of course hit Britain hard. In 
1914, the national debt of the United Kingdom 
was $3,500,000,000, and the annual budget about 
$850,000,000. The war involved a direct expen- 
diture of $45,000,000,000, of which one-quarter was 
raised by revenue and three-quarters by borrow- 
ing. The national debt has increased more than 
ten-fold to $36,000,000,000. Fortunately, not 
all this represents dead loss. During the war 
Britain made huge advances to her co-belligerants, 
loaning $1,000,000,000 to her Dominions and 
$7,500,000,000 to her allies. These advances, 
together with certain liquidable assets like sur- 
plus stores, factories, and other supplies, amount 
to nearly $10,000,000,000, thus reducing Brit- 
ain’s net national liabilities to something like 
$25,000,000,000. On this new national debt the 
annual interest and sinking fund charges will 
be $1,500,000,000. To this must be added at 
least $500,000,000 annually for pensions, and 
these items, together with other necessary 
charges, will bring the annual budget to nearly 
$3,000,000,000—more than three times the size 
of the budget of 1914. This is a huge burden. 
Nevertheless, Englishmen are practically agreed 


that their country will be able to bear it. Their. 


optimism is strengthened by the fact that during ~ pI 
the late war-years, Britain has been actually B 
raising this much revenue. If, under highly y 
abnormal conditions, Britain could raise — 3] 
$3,000,000,000 annually, she ought to do as well 

under an era of victorious peace. su 

Britain’s vital losses have also been heavy. be 
The United Kingdom raised more than 5,500,000 th 
men during the war, and it must be remembered | te 
in this connection that Great Britain (England, ES Se 
Scotland, and Wales) bore a disproportionate 
share of the burden, Ireland contributing only 
170,000 men—far less than her normal quota. | jp 
To the figures from the United Kingdom must be | de 
added 2,000,000 combatants furnished by the rest | wi 
of the British Empire, making the Empire’s vital | Fy 
contribution to the late war 7,500,000 men. The | jn, 
total casualties suffered were just more than Et 
3,000,000, of which 700,000 were killed, 360,000 
prisoners or missing, and more than 2,000,000 
wounded. Nearly three fourths of these losses 
were of course suffered by the United Kingdom. 
Serious as has been the drain on England’s man- 
hood, however, it is far from being irreparable. 

The British birth-rate is fairly high, and the gaps 
should be filled in a decade. The losses of the He 
British civilian population due to war conditions 
have, of course, been nothing like those of the 
continental nations. 

The more one scrutinizes contemporary Britain, 
the more one feels that here is a country where 
ordered, evolutionary progress is in no danger 
of being overwhelmed by revolutionary chaos. 
Of course, there is widespread labor unrest, an 
epidemic of strikes, and the certainty of profound {- 
political and social readjustments which will | 
strain the tact and forbearance of the different © at j 
political parties and social classes. But this is fro 
nothing new. England has passed through many _ int 
such crises, when the air has been filled with bit- | the 
ter speech and dire prophecies of armed stgife. | rest 
Yet, somehow or other, the battle never comes off, : Fla 
and when the dust settles England is seen settling | mai 
down comfortably into the new situation. In | Beg 
other words, Anglo-Saxon common-sense and blu 


compromise have won another bloodless victory. , flag 
i 0 
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So ends our survey of the great Eurasian battle- pro) 
ground. The picture is not an alluring one. © det: 
Throughout its vast eastern and central regions — Am 
civilization is breaking or is broken, while even the © vas; 
western fringe is perilously worn and tired. The un 
one really bright spot is Britain, and Britain > Per 
is a weary Titan, incapable, unaided, of raising a fall 


‘ prostrate hemisphere. The answer is clear. The con! 


New World must be called in to redress the bal- > Mor 


ance of the Old. And the “New World” means § hap 
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| primarily the United States of America. The 
British Dominions and Latin America may do 


j yeoman service, but the chief effort, and above 


all, the moral initiative, must come from ourselves. 

And let one thing be clearly understood. Such 

- succor will be no act of charity, however deep may 
be our debt to those who have saved us from the 

- threat of Prussian militarism. It is a plain mat- 
' ter of self-interest and self-preservation. In 


.a | Soviet Russia, a power has arisen more avid of 
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y"" Prussianism has ever been. 
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“world-dominion,” more fatal to civilization, than 
Bolshevism—the 
_ implacable foe of liberty, of democracy, of or- 
dered progress, of everything that makes life 
worth living—is to-day triumphing in eastern 
Europe, undermining western Europe, and rais- 


' ing its ugly head even among ourselves. All 


7 the Firth of Forth. 
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Europe is in peril. Her statesmen-make no bones 


American Admirals at War 
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of the matter. Only the other day, Winston 
Churchill, British Secretary for War, likened Eu- 
rope to a sinking ship with the bulkheads giving 
way one by one. 

Why did we go into the late war? Not merely 
for outraged sea-rights or abstract ideals. We 
went in also because we saw that the Allies were 
in deadly peril, and because we knew that if 
Prussianism conquered the Old World, we came 
“next.” To-day history repeats itself. The 
Allies are again imperilled by a new foe—Bolshe- 
vism. If Bolshevism conquers the Old World, 
we come next. There is no escape. Once more 
we must “go in or go under,” this time not so 
much with men and guns as with food, with funds, 
with every ounce of our inifiative and moral 
power. Time presses, and—Petrograd is worse 
than Potsdam. 


AMERICAN ADMIRALS AT WAR 


How Admiral Rodman and Admiral Sims Coéperated with the British Grand Fleet—In- 
teresting Glimpses of American Personality On the Sea 


BY 
LIEUT. FRANCIS T. HUNTER, U.S. N. R. F. 


N A certain morning in September, 
1917, the Grand Fleet of Great 
Britain rode gracefully to its long 
lines of moorings, sealed safely in 

It was resting 

at its southern base. A casual observer, glancing 

from the shore, would have remarked no unusual 
interest in the languid array of power. But as 
the trained eye scanned the fleet that day it 
rested questioningly upon the Grand Fleet’s 
Flagship, Queen Elizabeth. Floating from her 


| 


' main truck could be seen, in place of Admiral 


sia 


— 


our Atlantic Fleet. 


Beatty’s white ensign crossed with red, a deep 
blue one, bearing four white stars. It was the 
_ flag of Admiral Mayo, Commander-in-Chief of 
If some lurking German 
+ spy had focussed a lens upon that flag, he would 
' probably have registered it an as “unimportant 
| detail,” for at that time German regard for the 
American Navy stood none too high. Yet the 
vast significance which may be attached to this 
“unimportant detail’? can scarcely be measured. 


>. Perhaps it marked, figuratively, the very down- 





q 


fall of the German Empire. It announced a 
conference. A conference of admirals, in which 
- momentous questions were being discussed, per- 
» haps decided, and resulting, less than three 


! 


months later, on December 7, 1917, in Admiral 
Rodman, with a squadron of four battleships 
under his flagship, New York, anchoring at 
Scapa Flow, the Grand Fleet’s northern base 
in the Orkney Islands, and becoming a part of 
the North Sea vigil. This unit of power, added 
to that already overwhelming sea force, proved 
to be not all the Allied cause would gain from 
the historic union. Admiral Rodman, speaking 
in New York City a year later, expressed the 
belief of a great body of our commanders when 
he said: “I have sometimes thought that the 
close, homogeneous, and brotherly codperation 
in the Grand Fleet was an example of what two 
nations could do that had a common cause, 
whose hearts were in the right place, in their work; 
and it was an example and possibly the incentive 
which first prompted the Allies to place all their 
armies under the command of Marshal Foch, 
which proved the most logical way in which to 
win the war.” His house roared its applause. 
In choosing the man to command the repre- 
sentative squadron of the American Navy in its 
career with the Grand Fleet at war, there had to 
be exercised the shrewdest judgment. Anadmiral 
was needed who could at once command author- 
itatively within his own division, and yet be 
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gracefully subordinate to orders from his British 
Commander-in-Chief. He must not only be a 
master of naval operations, but he must be a 
social diplomat, prepared to distinguish himself 
at drinking tea as well as deploying ships. He 
must by appeal or command maintain his ships 
and men at a point of efficiency and utter clean- 
liness never before even attempted on shipboard. 
For his. command was to be the example, in 
matters great or small, by which the British 
would, for generations, judge the standard of the 
American Navy. The Navy Department after 
due deliberation selected for this post Rear- 
Admiral Hugh Rodman. And this happy selec- 
tion proved to be a man who, in his long year of 
trial, bettered even the hopes of the British by 
the performances and dependability of his squad- 
ron; who actually opened the eyes of the British 
Navy by presenting to them a revelation in the 
upkeep of ships and crews; who became a favor- 
ite of all with whom he came into contact, either 
officially or socially, on land or sea. The Navy 
Department had recognized the unusual combi- 
nation of qualities which existed in the man whom 
it chose for this command. 


RODMAN’S RECORD AT PANAMA 


Little known by the general public, Admiral 
Rodman’s executive ability, his capacity to ac- 
complish, was well known to the Navy Depart- 
ment from the record of his service while stationed 
in the Panama Canal Zone with Goethals. As 
a result of his work there, he received not only 
high commendation from the Department but 
some very flattering offers of managerial positions 
by shipping companies in civilian life. But his 
love of the service had never wavered. He had 
established himself, not by any exhibition of bril- 
liancy or by snatching unusual opportunities, but 
by ability. He had overcome the handicap of 
graduating from Annapolis number sixty-one in a 
class of sixty-two. He had even refused to be 
turned back a class with such stubbornness that 
his superintendent, Rear-Admiral Balch, decided 
he was worth reéxamining. But what he failed 
to gain from books, he made up for by studying 
men. For this purpose he had the unusual good 
fortune first of being picked as aide and confiden- 
tial secretary to the great Mahan, then only a 
captain, and later he became confidential aide to 
Captain Perkins, considered one of the highest 
types of commanders the Navy has ever had. It 
is said that Rodman had much to do with the 
phraseology of Mahan’s first book on sea power. 
On the west coast, Rodman gained his first ex- 
perience in the practical handling of vessels oper- 
ating with tugs, cruisers, and small craft. It was 
there that Admiral Osterhaus, reputed an excel- 
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lent judge in selecting men, picked Rodman to © 


command his flagship, the Connecticut. Since 
Rodman never had handled a battleship, the in- 


cident was made the subject of considerable com- | 


ment, and Rodman was watched very sharply. 


In the face of this, he exhibited superb mastery © 


of his ship, and such cool and successful boldness, _ 
while in a “‘tight’”’ place, that he soon gained a | 


distinct reputation throughout the fleet. 

To picture the service which Rodman’s detach- 
ment accomplished as the 6th Battle Squadron 
of the Grand Fleet cannot be attempted briefly 
with success. 
its command may be pictured by a reply of the 


But the trials and intricacies of © 


Admiral himself, which I noted one evening as he © 


was conversing with a very good friend in his 
cabin. It was asked the Admiral if he had not 
experienced unusual difficulties in the strange 
conditions and new methods encountered “while 
outside.” 
sionally, yes, occasionally! 


the Pentland Firth last winter. That is, you 
should have been there—but not you, nor any 
one else could have seen much. Invariably we 
would stand out of Scapa Flow, through the 
Pentland Firth, in the black of night. Through 
the Pentland Firth which with its skerries and 
tide-rips is considered hazardous even in broad 
daylight, and never attempted at night in times of 
peace! Without a light of any sort and scarcely 
a signal passing between us; without a sound or 
quiver of wireless, we would pass to sea, perhaps 
a hundred strong, by sheer instinct, cold figures, 
and superb codperation, so smoothly that when 
dawn revealed the sea alive with craft of every 
sort, stretched off in all directions, we marveled 
and wondered how we ever had avoided one an- 


other, not to mention rocks, shoals, and mines, in _ 


passing out.” 


On his bridge an admiral is a subject for study. ! 
He is ab- | 


Particularly so is Admiral Rodman. 
solutely cool and almost seems unconcerned—as 
long as he is satisfied. But let the slightest mis- 
take occur, then “stand from under”! He is 
never sparing in reproach or criticism. Many 


times has he run a mass of bunting up to the | 


yard-arms for some seemingly trivial breach in 
tactics of another ship, which, when translated, 
must have seemed harsh to the recipient. For 
the most part, however, his good nature had the 
upper hand and easily radiated from wing to 
wing of the bridge. It could be felt in his very 
presence. I have seen him in “tight” positions, 
while everyone is more or less holding his breath, 
give orders sharply, briefly—then nonchalantly 


Start to expound some absurdly irrelevant story | 
He seems er- [ 


to another officer on the bridge. 


To this he replied, in purport: “Occa- | 
You should have | 
seen the nights on which we stood out through | 
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tirely confident in the outcome of the execution 
of his orders. Also, his stories seem to come from 
unlimited resources. Sometimes they are repeat- 
able, but never quite in the Admiral’s own style. 


HOW ADMIRAL RODMAN WON THE BRITISH 


One has merely to know Admiral Rodman cas- 
ually to account for his personal triumphs with 
the Grand Fleet. His jovial, whole-hearted 
smile “gets across” from the start. And with 
Englishmen, the most outspoken of whom we 
should consider reticent, his blunt, matter-of-fact, 
and to-the-point manner seemed a delightful re- 
velation. They made him the honored subject 
of a myriad of entertainments, lavishing upon him 
the whole spirit which they felt toward America 
in the last year of the Great War. Never have 
| heard an adverse criticism of Admiral Rodman 
voiced by a Britisher. On the contrary, scores 
of appreciative and enthusiastic remarks were 
constantly flung at me concerning him, both 
ashore and afloat—from the highest in command 
down to men in the gun rooms. To express their 
sentiments in a way that he might never forget, 
the admirals of the Grand Fleet united, on the 
eve of his departure from their comradeship, in 
presenting Admiral Rodman with a huge loving 
cup, inscribed with their personal appreciation. 
That this unusual cordiality might be realized 
by a portion of the people for whom he had 
striven to bring it about, Admiral Rodman pre- 
sented it in his own words, and most modestly, 
to the Economic Club in New York City with, 
“When I add that I sometimes commanded a 
force with British admirals under me, sometimes 
they commanded me, and that no thought of 
jealousy, no thought of nationality, no thought of 
any misunderstanding ever arose, you will under- 
stand how extremely close and brotherly were 
our relations.” 

Despite his strictness, which the appearance of 
his ships reflected, the Admiral was very generally 
popular within his squadron. Particularly was 
this true aboard his flagship, where his delightful 
democracy could better be felt and appreciated. 
For instance, I remember him on the evening 
before our departure for home. I had invited 
Vice-Admiral Levison, of the British Navy, and 
several others, with their ladies, to whom we 
owed so much for their delightful courtesy, to dine 
in the Junior Officers’ Mess on the New York. Of 
course, Admiral Rodman was enjoined to attend. 
But he did more than merely accept. Through 
all the preparations there was nothing in which 
he did not offer to help. During the dinner and 
throughout the evening he was at his best, in- 
suring from the outset, the life and success of 
this rather sad farewell party. Of course, on the 
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other hand, his inspections, which seemed to com- 
pete with the phases of the moon in their fre- 
quency, were about as popular as the “flu.” 
Anticipation would cause evil spirits to haunt us 
in our dreams, while realization never failed to 
increase the none too gentle vocabulary of the 
Junior Officers’ Mess by at least a score of choic- 
est expressions. It was precisely the attitude the 
Admiral wished to create. If any one doubts 
that he obtained his desired results, he has but to 
refer his skepticism to one of our British visitors 
to be for all times convinced. 


WILLIAM SNOWDEN SIMS 


With his headquarters and usual whereabouts 
in far-away London, the Commander-in-Chief 
of our naval forces operating in European waters 
presents far more numerous obstacles of approach- 
ability to a mere battleship man than Admiral 
Rodman. But notwithstanding his usual remote- 
ness from the battleship force itself it was quite 
impossible to serve in it for any considerable 
time without being permeated and saturated 
with what may best be termed his greatness. 
Greatness without a qualification, for I have 
heard it stated by an officer high in the United 
States Army, that from many circles comes the 
opinion that we have in Admiral Sims the great- 
est commander, the strongest man, of either 
service. Further, this opinion is earnestly shared 
to-day by the British Navy. Through the most 
trying year and a half of its history, its officers 
have known him in his work, and by his work. 
By his work which of necessity was carried on ‘so 
much in the twilight, that few Americans have 
yet seen its magnitude. For any errors of com- 
mission or omission by that part of our Navy 
actually engaged in the Great War, Admiral 
Sims is responsible. And for its services, poten- 
tial or kinetic, Admiral Sims is also responsible. 
Admiral Sims was the Commander-in-Chief, 
director of operations, distributor of forces, 
court of appeals, official representative, and inter- 
national diplomatist for our Navy at war, for 
our battleships, destroyers, submarines, mine 
force, patrol craft, land bases, and hospitals 
alike; in which vast service he was held from 
start to finish in unwavering devotion and esteem. 


*He is a leader! There is no flourish, nothing 


conspicuous in his greatness. He wends an 
independent way. But, as one of his aides very 
aptly expressed it: ‘He saws wood.” After- 
ward, the pile he had cut was placed on exhibi- 
tion by his contemporary, Admiral Rodman, when 
thus he spoke: “There can be no question that 
our destroyer force did valiant service against 
the Hun submarine; that our heavy artillery 
force, manned by naval gunners with 14-inch 
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guns mounted on railway carriages, each throwing 
a shell that weighed 1,400 pounds, and which 
operated with the Army at the front, made its 
presence a dread to Hun strongholds which could 
not otherwise have been reached by gunfire; that 
our mine force, by laying a barrage or string of 
mines from the Norwegian Coast to the Orkney 
Islands across the North Sea, aided materially in 
adding to the danger of any Hun submarine or 
surface craft that might attempt to gain the 
open sea. We have every reason to be proud of 
and no reason to regret, the part which our Navy 
played in its work during this war, and, taking a 
retrospective view, had we to do it again we 
would not change one iota, which is the strongest 
proof that the work has been well done.” 

I first encountered Admiral Sims in a most 
unique circumstance; one which only a sudden im- 
pulse could have occasioned. In February, 1918, 
the third month of her service in the war zone, the 
New York was dry-docked at Newcastle-on-the- 
Tyne, to be fitted with paravanes and other 
appliances. Dry-dock means “leave,” and this 
to me, meant France. Two of us set out with 
the resolve, despite much derision, that France, 
our goal, must be reached. Arriving in London 
at seven in the evening, our project met with 
little encouragement. At headquarters, we were 
told that such visits had been stopped, but that 
we might get the advice of Commander ——. 
This we obtained, which was that all visits to the 
front had been curtailed by order of the Admiral, 
but that Paymaster —— might issue passports 
to some parts of France not adjacent to the front. 
After much searching, we found the paymaster 
who blasted our hopes by simply stating that 
“Sims, official” must authorize such passports. 
He suggested that we see Captain ——, the Ad- 
miral’s aide. The captain was out. Having, by 
this time, worn the rubber down appreciably on 
the wheels of a rig, and noting the advancing hour, 
we decided to play our trump card. Admiral Sims 
was at home in his apartment at the Carlton. 
To a request by phone, he sent down the reply 
that naval officers were no longer allowed to visit 
the fronts in France. We had one more shaft to 
loose. To a brief, but painfully careful note he 
replied: “Send the young men up.” 


ADMIRAL SIMS IN HIS LONDON HOME 


The Admiral was alone. Tall, thin, impressive, 
he welcomed us with cordial dignity. A hand- 
shake and “Be seated. Now, what can | do for 
your” left us entirely at ease. When we had 
stated our desires, he did not reply, but instead 
turned the subject to our ships, the work of the 
squadron, and conditions generally in our rather 
new department of his command. Instead of 
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the relations being strained by the unconven- | 


tionality of such a visit, we found ourselves more 
and more at ease as the impelling magnetism and 
aggressiveness of Admiral Sims became evident. 
The three stars on his collar made him none the 
less the man; and to the man, not the intangible 
admiral, we were speaking on this occasion. 
Finally he arose and said: “Well, you have 


come a long way, and have your hearts set on | 


France. I don’t like to disappoint you ‘kids.’ 


Stop at headquarters to-morrow morning at ten , 


o'clock and I’ll give you a letter authorizing you 
to visit France, providing you do not visit an 


actual battle front, and providing you return | 
He explained that | 


before your leave expires.” 
the reason he had ceased to allow any one, even 
his captains, to visit the battle front was that 


many had done so, and in each case an officer | 
of the British Army had been courteously de- | 
tailed to take charge and show the visitor any- | 
“Which is all | 


thing of interest in that sector. 
very well,” he added, “but at present, every 


officer of the British Army is needed for bigger | 


things than taking us sightseeing.””’ The Admiral 
had been more of a father to us than anything 
I could think of; one could scarcely realize that 
this lovable man was the great Sims. 
the morning we found our passports, with his 
authorization, at headquarters. It was simply a 
typewritten statement, signed, on official paper. 
Knowing the strictures of inspectors, I ques- 
tioned whether this would be honored to pass us. 


The commander whom I had asked smiled and | 
pointing to the Admiral’s signature said, “You | 


see that? S-I-M-S will pass you anywhere in 
Europe.” I realized for the first time how the 
war was increasing the prestige of America. 

Six months later, in August, came another 
opportunity. I met him in his office at head- 
quarters in London. This time it was at his 
request. Another lieutenant and I had been 
sent to represent the Grand Fleet in the Army 
vs. Navy tennis matches at Queen’s Club, 
London. Admiral Sims seemed to be immensely 
interested. Expecting to see the play, he talked 


with us on the morning of the matches in his | 


office. He is enthusiastic for sports of all kinds, 
seldom missing a game played by one of his teams. 
Apparently satisfied with the details of the 
matches, Grand Fleet competition, our chances, 
and similar matters he wished us success most 
heartily and urgently. Perhaps he realized what 
the effect would mean later in the day, when 
we could feel that he was behind us as sincerely 
as any one in the stand. On this same visit, | 
watched him several times while at luncheon in 
the Embassy with his staff. Usually he finished 
before the others, would rise at once, and taking 
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' with whom he had come in contact. 





| been an insatiable worker. 


' marines. 





the flight of steps two at a time, start briskly 
down the street toward his headquarters. Ac- 


’ tivity marked his every move, naturally perhaps, 
for in Sims we find a true American still in the 
_ prime of his life. 


Once to inspect the squadron, again when King 


' George visited us, and lastly to witness the sur- 


render of the German ships, Admiral Sims visited 
the New York in the Grand Fleet. He showed 
clearly his delight in the condition of Rodman’s 


» command, nor could there have been a more 
_ thorough judge. 
’ learned that Sims was to come, they were over- 


Each time when the sailors 


joyed and seemed to take particular interest in 
having the ships in the very pink of condition. 


' Perhaps this was due to a number of our chief 


petty officers, who at one time or another during 
their career had served directly under Sims. 
They were the men of his command, the men 
Their 
verdict is perhaps, after all, the greatest test of a 
good commander. They loved him. Not be- 
cause he had been “soft” as an officer, but be- 
cause he had been “square.” They all shared 
the opinion that he had known more about their 
business than they themselves, and that he had 
They had worked 
willingly, because they knew him to be a worker. 


_ With these unvarying opinions drifting from 


our chiefs to the men, it is small wonder that their 
heads were a little higher, their clothes a little 
cleaner for Admiral Sims’ inspections than for 
any other. 


SIMS’ BRILLIANT RECORD OF PROWESS 


Immediately after our entrance into the war, 
it became necessary that the Navy be established 
abroad. Our war on the sea must go to the 
enemy quite as decidedly as our war on land, 
for the enemy was no better able to reach us in 
one way than the other, except, perhaps by sub- 
Who, then, should command? With- 
out any knowledge on the subject | will hazard 


_ a guess that there was no prolonged discussion on 


the matter. The main work would be with des- 
troyers. The times found Admiral Sims, that 
live wire of the Navy, in command of our des- 
troyer fleet. He was the same Sims, who, during 


_ the Spanish-American War, had been our naval 
attaché in England. 


In that crisis he proved 
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invaluable as a source of information for the 
Government on naval matters, and soon came 
to be entrusted with vast responsibilities. He 
bought, equipped, and cargoed ships for us, 
despatching them with speed that amazed the 
Department. To Sims, in large part, we owe the 
preparation of our fleet for the actions of that 
war. Later, when his realization of the pitiful 
state of inefficiency of our naval gunnery promp- 
ted him to expose the matter, he was brought by 
the very audacity of his aggression to the atten- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. Another President 
might have court-martialed him. Roosevelt, 
realizing the truth of Sims’ assertions, and accept- 
ing the possibilities of his recommendations, 
placed him in the position which enabled him to 
revolutionize the gunnery, not only of the Navy, 
but of the Army as well. No other man before 
or since has ever approached his accomplishment 
along this line. Asa result of this excellent work 
he was given commandof the battleship Minnesota. 
That he was able to succeed in such a command, 
when unusually young, was due to an indepen- 
dence of thought that he had maintained from the 
early days of his career, which, while it impaired 
his scholarship, had left him particularly well 
trained in the subjects which he chose directly to 
pursue. A little later in his career (1910) came that 
famous speech in London, in which he predicted 
the Great War and told how we would be drawn 
into it. Forthis he received a reprimand. But 
when that war came, as he predicted, the repri- 
mand stood for little against his record. The 
Navy had before it the record of a human dynamo, 
the dare-devil who had risked his career “for 
the good of the service,” and who had won. 
Admiral Sims was despatched, at once, to organ- 
ize, advise, and command the naval forces of the 
United States which would actively engage in the 
World War. What he asked for was given him; 
what he advised was executed; what he com- 
manded succeeded. One year after Admiral 
Sims had reached England with his*embryonic 
unit of destroyers and patrols, thousands of 
weather-beaten jackies, catching their breath 
while scores of sea-scarred vessels took on new 
life in fuel and stores, could be heard through 
the seaport towns, whistling, singing, or playing 
the tune of which they were so proud, entitled 
“Admiral Sims’ Flotilla Is the Terror of the Sea.” 








PAINTING MARSHAL FOCH AND 
AMERICAN” GENERALS 


The Generalissimo a Genial Hero, a Volcanic Pipe Smoker, and a Fluent Linguist—Some 
Major-Generals as a Portrait Painter Sees Them 







BY 
JOSEPH CUMMINGS CHASE 


“OTHER | 





Note: Mr. Chase, whose portraits of American leaders in the World War have been a feature of the 
Wor p’s Work for a considerable time, was authorized by the War Department last October to go to the front 


and paint the portraits of the American generals and of representative American soldiers. 


Mr. Chase arrived 


in Paris in the closing days of the war, and immediately began work. He traveled all over the American front, 
and followed the American Army of Occupation into Germany and painted his pictures, his studio. some- — 
times being a fine chateau, sometimes a dugout, sometimes a shack in the devastated area, sometimes a castle _ 
on the Rhine. There is probably no man, not in the Army, who has come into such close contact with so | 
many American generals and who has had such opportunities for a minute study of the American dough- — 
boy. In three or four months Mr. Chase painted considerably more than a hundred portraits, all of which 


will form imperishable records of the war. 


OLONEL LINARD, the French liai- 
son officer at American Head- 
quarters, made arrangements for 
my sitting with Marshal Foch. 
In reply to a note, the Marshal 

cordially expressed his willingness to be painted, 
“particularly by Mr. Chase’”—a compliment 
not meant for the artist personally, but for the 
country which he represented. There is prob- 
ably no busier man in France or Germany than 
this distinguished soldier. His position as Com- 
mander of the Army of Occupation requires his 
presence at many points between the Rhine and 
. Paris, while he has to keep in touch constantly 

with the Peace Commission. This made it some- 
what difficult to arrange a time for sitting, yet 
one Monday morning I found myself at the Elysée 
Hotel in Paris, the American Military Head- 
quarters. I had been told to make an appearance 
there at nine o’clock and await a message which 
would call me to an appointment with the Mar- 
shal. For atime I waited in vain, my frequent 
telephoning to General Headquarters producing 
no result. I sat there nervously for more than 
two hours, and finally received a telephone mes- 
sage. It informed me that Marshal Foch would 
pose for me that morning from nine until twelve 
o'clock! My emotions at receiving this message 
may well be imagined. For more than two hours 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied armies 
had been waiting for me to keep the appointment. 
An explanation as to the cause of the delay helped 
very little, for it mattered not who was respon- 





sible. At that time I did not personally know what 
an altogether charming and reasonable gentleman 
the Marshal was and the explanation, therefore, 
hardly calmed my ruffled feelings. Military men 
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in general are not inclined to accept any excuse 


except sudden death. 
] jumped into a motor and in a few minutes 


reached the Marshal’s Paris Headquarters. These | ; 


were located in the old military school building, 
a rambling structure occupying an entire block. 
There was something forbidding, almost men- 
acing, in its weather-beaten exterior. The most 
obvious entrances were several big, iron-grated 
doors, but every one of these, as | tried it, was 
firmly and coldly locked. | circled round the 


building three times, in the hope of finding an | 


entrance which was accessible. Finally I spied a 


small, unassuming door, a kind of back entrance. | 


I turned the knob, entered, and, at a quarter to 


twelve, found myself before the Marshal’s aide, ly 


attempting to explain the reasons for my delay. 


At first this aide was extremely polite, but | 


was rather inclined to be frigid. 
“The Marshal expected you at nine o’clock,”’ he 
said, giving me a chilly stare, 


When | explained that I had been impatiently | 


waiting a couple of hours for his message, the aide’s 
manner immediately changed and became sym- 
pathetic. 

“It’s too bad,” he said. 
we can do about it now. It is almost impossible 
for the Marshal to arrange even an hour for such 
a matter as having his portrait painted. I don’t 








“But I don’t see what 











MARSHAL FOCH 


A portrait painted when the great soldier was partially concealed by a “smoke 
screen’’—the Marshal being incessantly devoted to a huge brown pipe. ‘Anything 
you Americans want from me you can have,” he told the artist. The picture was 
painted immediately after the Marshal had returned from lunch with President Wilson 
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see how he can make another appointment for 
two or three weeks.” 

“But I have got to sail in four days!”’ I replied. 
“ May I not have half an hour now?” 

“That is impossible,” the aide said, “for the 
Marshal has a luncheon engagement with Presi- 
dent Wilson at twelve o’clock—that’s a quarter 
of an hour from now.” 

I had always liked President Wilson up to that 
moment. 


INFLUENTIAL AIDE 


“But I’ll see what I can do,” said the aide, and 
he vanished. Ina couple of minutes he returned, 
with a smile that seemed almost angelic; strange 
I had never noticed until then how beautiful that 
aide was! 

“You aze a mighty lucky man,” he said. “The 
Marshal will receive you at three o’clock to-day.” 

I spent the intervening time in an adventure 
with which most Americans who have visited 
Paris in war times are familiar—that of attempt- 
ing to get my passport viséd. My schedule of 
appointments called for my presence at Bar-sur- 
Aube the next morning; this three hour interval 
represented practically the one chance I would 
have for this important ceremony. After a little 
lunch, I went to the Prefecture of Police, and 
found, as is usually the case, a long line of people 
engaged in the same quest. Ordinarily it takes 
two or three weeks to get a passport viséd; yet | 
felt that, could I once reach that distant window, 
I could persuade the official to affix his stamp to 
my paper. It soon, however, became apparent 
that, if | took my place at the end of the line 
and awaited my turn, | should again lose my 
appointment with the Marshal of France. | 
therefore abandoned the attempt—not knowing 
how | could get out of France on scheduled time 
—and made for headquarters. 


AN 


WAITING FOR THE MARSHAL 


Not to lose any time, | immediately put on 
my painter’s smock, arranged my paints, and, 
with mahl stick and brushes stuck bristlingly 
through the thumb hole of the palette, awaited 
the Marshal’s arrival in the private passage way 
just outside his office. I was all ready to “go 
over the top” at a moment’s notice. Soon a 
small sized man, with a quick, nervous step, came 
down the passage way. The thing that first 
attracted my attention was the Marshal’s smile; 
I saw this long before | took in the rest of his 
figure; it degenerated almost into a grin as he 
gave me a nod in passing, for my state of pre- 
paredness had evidently aroused his sense of 
humor. Yet this delightful smile was exceedingly 
reassuring, showing that my apparent neglect 
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of the morning had not offended the Marsal I | 
dignity. Bi 
In a few minutes I was ushered in and formall mi 


presented. The Marshal jumped up quickl) fo 










thrust out his hand rapidly and gave me a grjg th 
that reminded me of Theodore Roosevelt. H§ to’ 
smile of greeting also disclosed his teeth~p pr 
though with these details the resemblance tj se 
Mr. Roosevelt ended. Fest 

“Do you speak French?” was his first question ab 

“T have a little French,” I answered, “but jy) co 
is mostly the argot of the Latin Quarter.” | the 

This made the Marshal laugh outright. In;) on 
spirit of boyish mischief, he tried a few slang§ Ha 
Latin Quarter phrases on me, evidently to seei# fin 
I could “get” them. Happily I was able ti ful 
answer in kind, and this gave Marshal Foch vent I ¢ 
evident pleasure. the 

“May I work, or do you wish that I shoul eve 
give attention to you?” he asked. Fal 


I did not wish to be unreasonable, but still) at 
could get better results if I had at least a measur) | 


of his attention. I started to explain this som!) My 
what hesitatingly to the Marshal, who cut shor pat 
the explanation. J 
“Anything you Americans want from me yo) Vig 
can have,” he said. . = 
“MAY I SMOKE?” ASKED THE MARSHAL | ee 
In a few moments, however, he made anothe) . 
request. I se 
“May I smoke?” f 
The extent to which the Supreme Command)  ‘ 
of seven or eight million men was subjecting hin} 
self to my orders was almost embarrassing. | 
gave him permission to smoke and the —, ; i 
tro 





began. 
Possibly had I known what the Marshal mean? 1 















by “smoking,” I would not have acceded so reat. thr 
ily. The result was that I painted the greij) hou 
French general sitting behind what was virtuallj) Vvis¢ 
a dense smoke screen. I have never seen such# W0l 
smoker, and I had never imagined that ther) tou 
could ever be one like him. A huge brown pif) | 
lay on the table; as soon as he had gained th) con 
artist’s acquiescence, the long, thin, nervou) !t I 
fingers of the Marshal’s hand seized it, filled i}) see 
in a twinkling, inserted it firmly between his lip}, act 
and instantly the volcano erupted. In a secon§) lidd 
the Marshal himself was all but lost to view), Tea 
now and then I could get a glimpse of an ea) tadi 
a portion of the head, the nose, and other lines!) the: 
ments, which I had to jot down on my sketch a) He 
opportunity offered. It was veritably a case og issi 
“low visibility.” All the time I could hear th} sho 
sharp staccato sounds of the Marshal’s lips— lool 
tightly pursed about the pipe stem, as, with charh a 

an 





acteristic rapidity he puffed away. At timey 
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ips look years younger. 








| and alert that were it not for his thin, gray, al- 


| paused, waiting until he had finished the pipe. 
Big as it was, it took the Marshal only about three 
minutes to do this; and then I busily set to work, 
for | had a full unrestricted view. Then I saw 
the delicate fingers again surreptitiously inch 
toward the pipe; again he seized his tobacco, 
pressed it rapidly in the bowl, and, in another 
second, the General’s face again became the mer- 
est outline behind mighty clouds of smoke. In 


' about three minutes this relay of tobacco was also 
i» consumed; the Marshal knocked the ashes out of 


the pipe, laid it again resignedly on the desk, and 


;} once more turned his face smiling to the artist. 


Hardly had I got fairly going again, when the 
fingers reached for the pipe, and Vesuvius was in 
full operation once more. I have regretted that 


| I didn’t keep exact count, for this exhibition of 
) the smoker’s art was the most startling I have 
) ever beheld; I am confident that, in the hour and 
' a half of the sitting, the Marshal filled his pipe 
ill), at least twenty times. 


| attempted to keep up the conversation, but 


» my French frequently failed me, and once in 
_ particular I became hopelessly entangled. While 


| was struggling with my sentences, trying 
vigorously to make my meaning clear, Foch 
astonished me by breaking into perfect English, 
telling me in my own tongue what I was trying 


| to say. 


“But they told me that you spoke no English!”’ 
I said, in accents that showed my surprise. 

He smiled and said, in perfect English again: 

“Sometimes—for my friends!” 


A SUGGESTION FOR TRAVELERS IN PARIS 
In the course of the sitting I referred to the 


| trouble I was having with my passport. 


The Marshal’s aide asked to see it, glanced 
through it, and disappeared with it. In half an 


i) hour he returned and handed me the passport 


viséd. If any one wants quick action in Paris, | 
would advise him to get into immediate personal 
touch with Marshal Foch! 

Despite the smoky atmosphere, I did obtain a 
complete view of the Marshal’s remarkable face. 


| It has more lines than any other face I have ever 


seen. His head is large; its most striking char- 


ips ; acteristics are the heavy-lidded eyes—heavy- 


lidded, though keen—the eyes of a student, a 
reader, a thinker, and the lines of expression that 


| radiate from those eyes are so numerous that 
i they register a remarkable variety of expressions. 
‘} He has not much hair, though he is not bald; it 
«© issimply thin and gray. His photographs usually 


show him with his cap; and this makes the man 
Despite the lines of his face 
the expression is so keen and so tremendously alive 
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most white hair, one would give him the benefit of 
ten years. His nose is what I| might call rugged; 
there is an abrupt change of angle on the sides as 
observed from the front, and his chin is swung well 
to the right. The Marshal has a way of thrusting 
the chin forward a bit and at the same time push- 
ing forward his under lip. His lips are rather 
thin and close tightly. The mouth is one-sided, 
corresponding to the swing of the chin, so that his 
mustache, which is quite gray, seems to be off 
centre, and to be much higher on the right side 
of his face than on the left. The cheek bones are 
strongly modeled but not at all sharp, and the 
jawbones show distinctly under his ears — his 
ears, by the way, being rather heavy in size 
and form. 


A FACE FULL OF EXPRESSION 


The French language has been used as the 
language of diplomacy because it has so many 
adjectives, which enable it to express clearly 
anything. In just this way the hundreds of lines 
sharply cut in Marshal Foch’s face seem to have 
been cut there to express all emotions, and all 
their varying nuances. Any picture which shows 
these lines gives the effect of a man ten years older 
than Foch in real life seems to be. Foch is a 
nervous man, but he has his nerves entirely under 
control; there is no tremor, no unsteadiness, but 
everywhere a look of radiant health. The skin 
has good color, not a bright flush, but a full- 
blooded appearance. The eyelids close and open 
smartly when he winks, and his gaze is as steady 
as that of a young man. 

I was a little puzzled at first about the color of 
his eyes. 

“What color do you think they are?”’ asked the 
Marshal. 

He jumped from his chair, walked swiftly over 
to where | was sitting and thrust his face into 
mine, so that it was only a few inches away. 

“See for yourself!” he said. 

The great affection and respect in which every- 
body around him holds Marshal Foch were con- 
stantly manifest. He has such natural dignity 
that he is able to unbend, laugh and joke with 
his aides and treat them on a basis of easy fa- 
miliarity; yet never does he forget that he 
is a Marshal of France and never do his subordi- 
nates fail to observe the respect due to his rank— 
and, above all, to the man himself. He is a man 
without a pose, the sort to whom his aide could 
easily relate an amusing incident, knowing before- 
hand that the story would be appreciated. In 
fact, twice during the afternoon one of his staff 
appeared, and leaning forward spoke to the 
General, who on both occasions burst into a 
hearty laugh. I have known few men who laugh 
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COLONEL LINARD 


French liaison officer with American Headquarters at Chaumont. A Frenchman 
with a genial talent for story telling, the sitting with the artist being little more than an 
occasion for relating one lively anecdote after another. This explains the smile. Colonel 
Linard regards the American Army as “the best disciplined in Europe” 








BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. M. WAGSTAFF 


A British officer whose face and eyes show the years which he spent in India. 
Sedate, dignified, able, and, beneath his British reserve an admirer of the American 
Army. ‘The American soldier fights as well as the English,” he said. ‘‘That’s the 
highest praise that can be given him!” 
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so well. His simplicity and dignity were re- 
flected in his clothes. His uniform was the 
type which I| understand he likes best to wear; it 
is so unostentatious that it resembles the pozlu 
costume. The Marshal wore no decorations, the 
only insignia of his rank being the tiny stars of 
the Marshal that are on both sleeves. 

| feared that the painting made the Marshal 
look too old,.and asked him if he thought so. He 
looked at it quietly and said—the reply has al- 
ways seemed to me to sum up his character: 

“No. Iamold. And you must be true.” 

] asked him if the United States was not to have 
the pleasure of welcoming him as a guest. 

“1 hope to have that happiness,” he replied, 
and his eyes twinkled with real pleasure as he said 
it. “But I shall not feel like going to a foreign 
country when | visit America. I shall be very 
much at home, for so many of my best friends 
now are Americans.” 

He asked if he could do anything more for me, 
and when | said “No,” thanking him for the great 
kindness he had already done, he took an envelope 
and wrote his signature. 

“For the wife of the artist,” he said, handing 
it to me. ~This is now one of my wife’s most cher- 
ished possessions. 


A EIVELY AND STORY-LOVING FRENCHMAN 


Marshal Foch was not the only delightful 
Frenchman whom | painted. The American 
staff particularly wished that | add to the collec- 
tion the liaison officer at American Headquar- 
ters, Colonel Linard; and certainly the collec- 
tion would have been incomplete without this 
gracious and entertaining gentleman. I! painted 
him in his office while three of his aides were in- 
terested spectators. My most vivid impression 
of him is that he was constantly smiling. | de- 
layed painting the mouth expecting to see it relax 
into a more serious expression, but the smile 
would not come off. I asked the Colonel if he 
always wore that smile. 

“At least my friends know me that way,” 
he replied and so I painted him. 

Most pictures of typical Frenchmen show dark 
complexioned men, with small mustaches sharply 
upturned at the end. In this, as in many other 
ways, Colonel Linard is not the typical French- 
man, for his mustache is a light red brown, and it 
is rather large and bushy. His cheeks are rosy 
and his eyes are sparkling. He sits easily or walks 
easily with nothing of that pouter pigeon effect, 
which too frequently goes with the military char- 
acter. Colonel Linard was perhaps more amusing 
in conversation than any other of the men I| had 
painted. Indeed, his sense of humor is immense; 
he was talking all the time, telling me story after 
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story, his English being quite sufficient for ordin- ' 
ary conversation. “General Mosely liked this 
one,” he would say, relating a really delicious 
bit. Before | had recovered from my laughier | 
the Colonel would begin again. “Here’s one that 
General Connor told me.” | heard more stories 
which American Generals had told Colonel Linard | 
in the space of two hours than | was to glean from 
seventy American Generals with two hours for 
each. It is easy to understand that Colonel 
Linard is a very popular member of the circle 
at “G. H. Q.” He was constantly praising the 
American soldier. The American Army, he said, © 
had acquitted itself gloriously. “The friendship 
between the French fighting man and the Amer- 
ican fighting man,” he said, “is an absolute 
brotherhood that can never be broken. No 
amount of propaganda will ever succeed in de- | 
stroying the love that has been formed between 
the soldiers of these two republics. This heart 
union is a most natural one; it is peculiarly the 
people of republics who were free to place their 
affections where they chose.” 
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A BRITISH GENERAL’S ADMIRATION FOR OUR ARMY 


One of the officers who was associated with 
Colonel Linard made the remark that the Ameri- 
cans, to the surprise of the Allies, were the best | 
disciplined army in Europe. To this statement | 
Colonel Linard nodded his agreement. This 
was not the only time that I heard from French | 
officers this statement about the discipline of 
the American troops. 

Brigadier-General Wagstaff represents the Brit- 
ish Military Command at “G. H. Q.,” just as 
Colonel Linard represents the French. Wagstaff 
served long in India, and did his work so well there | 
and enjoyed it so much that he is hoping some 
time to go back. At Gallipoli his service was im- , 
portant, and he added there more than one to | 
his list of wounds. After painting many Ameri- | 
can Generals, whose uniforms entirely lacked | 
brightness, it was a treat, brushes in hand, to face 
General Wagstaff, with red and gold in plenty. 
The General is a tall man, and he has an individual 
manner of holding his head. His neck is rather ; 
long and well muscled, his large eyes, partly 
covered by drooping eyelids, are accentuated by 
the crow’s feet around them. | asked him where 
he got those crow’s feet. 

“They are due to the bright sun of India,” 
the General replied. 

Like most English officers, General Wagstafl 
was reserved. But he did break this reserve | 
to express his admiration for the American 
General Staff; in view of the fact that our 
Allies expressed the opinion that it would take 
five years to make an American General Staff, 












MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. LEJEUNE 
“T certainly am an ugly one,” he remarked, glancing at Mr. Chase’s portrait. 
“But,” he added, “I like it that way.”” General Lejeune never tires of talking about his 
Marines. ‘‘Not nearly enough has been said about them,”’ he insists 
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General Wagstaff’s expression of opinion is im- 
portant. 

“For the American soldiers,” he added, “fought 
as well as the English; that is the highest praise 
that can be given them.” 

Thus my sitting with General Wagstaff, while 
sententious, was valuable and informing. 


AN AMERICAN DISCIPLINARIAN 


“Bill” Wright, as those whose rank permits 
that familiarity affectionately call him, is in ap- 
pearance a fighter. He has a way of gripping his 
mouth tightly, so tightly that the lips curl a bit; 
and he can scowl easily. He certainly is a dis- 
ciplinarian, but that does not keep him from al- 
ways wearing his hat a bit on the side. It is said 
that this is a family trait. I was told that his 
father did this before him, so that evidently the 
influence of his family tree is stronger with the 
Major-General than “regulations.” General 
Wright coniumands the First Corps, having 
achieved one promotion after another with un- 
usual rapidity. He has a figure that suggests 
plenty of physical exercise out of doors, and his 
face betokens the man who would go after a thing 
and accomplish it. There is quite a little of the 
bulldog in his physiognomy. 

Yet there are those who are not always over- 
awed by General Wright, as is proved by a story 
which is now current in France. When he was 
appointed a Major-General, one of Wright’s 
most intimate friends, of slightly lower rank, 
congratulated him in a way of hisown. He came 
up back of General Wright suddenly and gave 
him a man sized kick. 

“There’s nothing personal in this, Bill,” he 
said, as his astonished friend turned around. 
“But I’ve always wanted to kick a Major- 
General.” 


AN AMERICAN GENERAL OF LATIN EXTRACTION 


Times were busy and so my engagement with 
General Summerall was at General Liggett’s 
headquarters, where | painted him, beginning at 
twelve o’clock midnight. For two hours General 
Summerall sat and talked in a most interesting 
manner, showing no sign that the lateness of the 
hour was wearying him. 

General Summerall told me that the blood of 
three Latin races was in his makeup. His 
face is esthetic, rather lean-visaged, almost 
Dantesque, and in all it indicates a high type of 
mentality. | had heard that he had the reputa- 
tion of being the best judge of personnel in the 
Army. So sure is he of his judgment I was told 
that he never hesitated to remove an officer from 
command or to elevate another. Certainly the 
operations which were conducted by General 
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Summerall were satisfactory and his judgment jy? 
these operations was nothing short of brilliant 
Like Bullard and Liggett, Summerall represents 
the scholarly type of soldier, his conversation 
showing a large amount of varied information. 
He is slender and of medium height; he wear; 
his clothes well, and even the Legion of Hono 
medal at his throat looks appropriate—and this 
is a test of the inborn dignity of the wearer. | 
asked him about the comparative efficiency of the! 
American troops, and General Summerall’s tre. 
plies increased, if anything could, my pride in| 
being an American. He gives the American] 
soldier the first place as a fighter; he attribute; 
to him the highest form of courage, which is that 
of the man who realizes his responsibilities, knows } 
the dangers that he faces, and leaps ahead with. | 
out hesitation no matter how dangerous the task: 
and, no matter what his fear may be, does the 
thing he sets out to do. Among th2 American 
soldiers, says General Summerall, ther: is no heed: 
less bravery; his heroism is always coo: and intel. 
ligent, and aimed at accomplishing «lefinite re! 
sults. As he spoke of the American soldier, it 
brought to mind the story of another American 
General which I had recently heard. At St. 
Mihiel, at the close of a day when the American: | 
had forced back the enemy five kilometers, thi? 
general left the line and started back toward his 
P. C. Coming up to a dressing station just back 
of the lines, he paused to make an inspection 
As he approached the old farm building he knew; 
what kind of a sight would meet his eyes; he te- 
alized that the place would be filled to overflowin; 
with “casualties” just brought back from the 
terrific fighting still under way. He could pic 
ture even just how these many bodies of cruell 
wounded men would be lying in rows upon the 
floor, each waiting his turn for the physician in 
attendance. The General reached the door and 
opened it and saw the sight that he expected. 
The building was literally jammed with the sul- 
fering men who had just lost an arm or a le 
or who had undergone the countless casualtie\ 
that such a battle produces. Instead of : 
chorus of groans and cries, these tortured one‘ 
were singing. What was the song? “When 
We Come to the End of a Perfect Day.” Thi 
General stood in the door with tears streaming 
down his face; he could endure the appearanct} 
of the wounded because he himself might have to 
suffer in the same way, but what he could not 
endure was the magnificent bravery with which 
these men were facing death. 











When General John L. Lejeune saw his por 
trait finished, he exclaimed: “1! certainly am 
an ugly one.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL 
An American soldier in whose veins runs the blood of three Latin races, and 
whose face is described by the artist as Dantesque. General Summerall admires 
bravery, but insists that all heroism must be intelligent, and this is the kind, he says, 
which is the characteristic of the American soldier 
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MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT L. HOWZE 
It is not surprising that General Howze’s men call him the “Old Indian.” He had 
his training in the West and there developed traits that proved very valuable in his \ 
recent work in France 














MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM M. WRIGHT 


A tough fighter who is also something of a martinet; he scowls quite as easily as he 
smiles. He showed his bulldog tenacity as Commander of the First Corps 
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MAJOR-GENERAL AVERY D. ANDREWS 
Assistant Chief of Staff, who graduated from West Point, served for some time in 
the army and then resigned his commission in order to go into business. He reentered 
the army with the beginning of the war 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE BELL, JR. 


Called ‘Ting a-ling” in the Army, to distinguish him from the other Bell—the late 
J. Franklin—who was known as “Ding Dong.”’ General Bell looks as though he had 
stepped out of the Civil War, but his elderly appearance earned for him no easy 
post, for he was in the thick of things on the Verdun front and on the Meuse 








SERGEANT GEORGE E. BURR 
107th Field Signal Battalion. 


In action near Cierges, August second, Sergeant Burr, 
in charge of a detachment, strung telephone wire far in advance of the front lines, 


working through heavy fire to the point where his Regimental Post of Command was 


to be stationed, a hundred yards from the enemy lines. His companions say that his 
smile never came off, and when finally he was ordered to leave one man at the instru- 
ment while the rest of the detachment returned to the rear, Sergeant Burr selected 
himself and remained alone for a long time in this most dangerous position. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
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SERGEANT PATRICK WALSH 


Pat—you know it’s Pat—of the 18th Infantry has done thirty-one years of service in the 
U.S. regular army. He is the kind of sergeant upon whom the training and discipline of the 
Army depend. When we went into the war he was given a chance to retire with pension, 
having served his full time, but Walsh preferred to go overseas after more medals—he won 
them, too—the Distinguished Service Cross and the Croix-de Guerre witha palm 
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PRIVATE M. B. ELLIS 


In the attack southwest of Soissons made up his mind to go hunting for a German 
officer, so working in behind the enemy lines alone, he captured a Boche company 
commander and his lieutenant. At the point of the bayonet Ellis compelled these 
officers to lead him to their dugouts where he found enemy troops. The big private 
alone captured and drove back to our lines not less than fifty prisoners. His citation 
is dated August ninth 
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asked. 


‘commanding the 2nd Division. 


“Do you want it to look any different?” | 


He replied, “No, I like it that way.” 

Lejeune is of medium height, thick set without 
any fatness; he has eyebrows that would be called 
beetling, and these eyebrows in fact are the 
strongest color note of his face. All his features 
are ruggedly cut as if for utility, and his manner is 
direct and forceful. 

| painted him at Heddesdorf, a little German 
town on the other side of the Rhine, where he is 
He wears his 
Marine insignia with great pride, and is positive 
that the green of the marine uniform shades the 
olive drab. His eyes are dark brown and the skin 
of his face is weather-beaten. His appearance 
physically i is that of a perfect forty-six and in say- 
ing this I refer both to his age and his chest. No 
description of General Lejeune would be complete 
without mentioning his hearty smile, which in no 
way impairs his effect of determination. There 
is not quite the effect of formality about Gen- 
eral Lejeune’s headquarters whick is common 
in the headquarters of most general officers. The 
evidence of pride in their commander is apparent 
in all his aides and attendants. They all seem to 
say, “ This is the real thing.” 

“A great deal has been said about the Marines,” 
I remarked. 

“Yes.” answered General Lejeune, like a flash, 
“but not nearly enough.” 


“THE OLD INDIAN” 


General Howze’s men call him the old Indian;he 
looks Texas and is Texas. No man could look more 
like a soldier; any mouth that comes together with 
a grip like General Howze’s is going to command 
respect. His eyes are deep set and dark; the 
heavy eyebrows accentuate the modeling of the 
eye socket; the face is broad and inclined to be 
lean. His ear is long and simple in moulding; 
in fact, General Howze has a very unusual ear in 
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Generals 
that the convolutions are particularly simpkfied. 
It is said that a large ear is 6ne of the hall marks 
of every great man; if that is true General Howze 
is one of the greatest. His hair is very straight, 
like an Indian chiéf’s, and, in fact, his demeafor, 
his monosyllabic speech and his directness might 
also be the properties of an Indian chief. 

I painted him at Andernach, the headquarters 
of the 3rd Division, in the evening. We were 
sitting in a modern German country house, the 
owner of which, a bachelor, had very consider- 
ately committed suicide at the beginning of the 
American occupation. Our West was for many 
years the training ground of these general officers 
who have conducted America’s part in this Wa'r 
and none of them bear more certainly than 
Howze the stamp of the Western Plains. 
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A GENERAL FROM BUSINESS LIFE 


Major-General Avery D. Andrews, the Assistant | 
Chief of Staff in charge of Administration, has a} 
rather unusual past experience. 


He is a graduate | 
of West Point and had served in the regular \ 


Army for a considerable period before quitting | 


the military life and going into business. In 
business he became the President of the Barber 
Asphalt Co. He came back to army adminis- 
tration when the war began, with both an aid 
and civil experience. 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE BELL, JR. 


Major-General George Bell, Jr. is the only 
general officer in the A. E. F. who suggests 
the Civil War. .He wears a “Napoleon” and 
his face is full of color, which sets off the white 
hair and white mustache, and he is absolutely 
military in appearance. He figured on the Verdun 
front in sectors adjacent to the west bank of 
the Meuse, was doing business at Marcheville, 
Riaville, and St. Hilaire when the armistice was 
signed, and now commands the 33rd Division at 
Kiekirch. 





A “thumbnail” sketch of Marshal 
Foch made at the same sitting as 


was the portrait on page 41 
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THE FOUR GOVERNMENTS OF 
MEXICO 


YUCATAN—AN EXPERIMENT IN SYNDICALISM 


Alvarado’s I. W. W. State, Erected under Carranza’s Patronage upon the Destruction of 
Constitutional Guarantees and at the Expense of the Oppressed Native Mexican Population 


BY 


WILLIAM GATES 


Norte: 


This is the fourth of Mr. Gates’s articles, based upon his personal investigation of all the 


governments of Mexico during a nine months’ tour of the country—Tue Epitors. 


HERE 1s no state in the Mexican 

Federation whose history throws so 

much light on the real import of pres- 

ent events in that distracted country, 

as does Yucatan. During the 282 
years of colonial rule, the peninsula was a direct 
dependency of Spain, and completely independent 
of the Mexican Viceroy. Without rivers or mines, 
her soil poor and stony, she remained the poorest 
of all these countries until her one single product, 
henequen, came into the market a generatiorf ago. 
Her people, the great Maya race, whose unread 
hieroglyphs are the greatest ungained prize of 
archaeology to-day, are as distinct from mainland 
Mexicans (both in tongues and race) as are the 
Latins from the Scandinavians. Owing to the 
poverty of the land, and to the people’s stout 
resistance, the reduction of the interior offered 
few attractions, and Yucatan has remained sub- 
stantially Maya ground, and was in 1902 erected 
into a separate territory, to avoid the never ending 
troubles with the Indians. 

The twenty-five years of disorder that com- 
prised the period of the eleven dictatorships of the 
ill-omened Santa Ana, were a constant battle 
between (a) the Conservative Catholic party, as 
briefly enthroned in Iturbide, always synonymous 
with a centralist and military system, dominant 
in Mexico City, and (b) the Liberal element, al- 
ways seeking to defend the Federal system as the 
bulwark of civil and religious freedom. While 
Texas was resisting Santa Ana, Yucatan on her 
part was doing the same, on the same grounds. 
She declared again for the Federal system, nulli- 
fied by Santa Ana, armed the Maya population 
in the east near Valladolid, resisted military 
invasion, gave sympathy and assistance to Texas 
in her struggle for independence, and in 1840 
re-assumed again her sovereignty, until the Fed- 
eral system should be again established in the 


Republic. This was followed in 1841 by a new 
State Constitution, giving full religious freedom, 


and abolishing the special privileges of the clergy, | 


and the oppressive burdens on the Indians. 
Santa Ana, demanding that Yucatan acknowl- 
edge the Bases of Tacubaya, which effectively 
centralized the affairs of the country in his hands 
in the same way as the Plan of Guadalupe and the 
succeeding decree of December 12, 1914, did in 
Carranza’s, issued various decrees imposing illegal 
taxes on Yucatecan commerce, ruining the state 
tobacco industry (at that time her main produc- 
tion as henequen is now), interfering with her ex- 
port trade, and sending a large force in by Cam- 
peche, which was defeated and driven home. A 
treaty was signed granting Yucatan’s demands 
of her Constitutional rights, which Santa Ana 
immediately broke, and declared all Yucatecans 
found in Mexico subject to arrest and sentence 
unless they accepted the Bases. 


January 1, | 


1846, Yucatan again assumed her sovereignty, | 


“until a stable government shall exist in Mexico, 
to give constitutional guarantees.” 
followed, and in November, 1846, Yucatan re- 
turned to the Federation. 

In 1847, the Maya Indians rose in the east and 


southeast, with the avowed purpose of driving the | 


whites from the peninsula, took and burned Valla- 
dolid, and then the whole state almost to Merida, 
which was only saved by aid from Cuba. From 
this revolt the eastern and southern districts have 
never recovered ; through that region the villages, 
where not wholly deserted, are still in the ruins 
they were then reduced to; with hardly an ex- 
ception the archives of the whole state, save in 


This soon | 


Merida, were destroyed; the outer reaches have © 


been entirely abandoned to the Mayas. 
observe how history repeats itself. 


In the month of August, 1914, the Constitu- | 
tionalists found themselves in Mexico City, in 
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n , coming to the front. 
| time had been gathering a number of Labor 








complete control of the country; and thereupon 
the same old issues, discussed above, began to 
develop. Carranza’s status was determined by 


the Plan of Guadalupe, under which he had been 


accepted as First Chief of the Constitutionalist 
Army, with the object of overthrowing the Huerta 
government. This accomplished, and the capital 
entered, Carranza was to become invested with 
the Executive office only, and to convoke general 
elections. That was absolutely his entire posi- 
tion; nothing whatever was said of a new funda- 
mental Code, nor of a new Constitutional Con- 
vention; nor were any general legislative functions 
given him, beyond such as might be incidental 
to the military work to be done. The existing 
Constitution provided every possible means for 
its own amendment, if such were needed. 

Further, the entire military movement headed 
by Carranza was predicated not upon a need for 
revisions of the Constitution or laws, but upon 
the elimination of a usurper, and the restoration 
of that constitutional order broken by his acts. 
Claiming to stand for popular, representative 
government, his revolt carried the banner of 
legitimacy and the Constitution, whence it took 
its name; and his own status found its claimed 
legal base in exactly that principle of federated 
independent sovereign states which we have 
noted above, making him “the sole representative 
of Constitutional legality, on his taking up that 
banner in his character of elected constitutional 
Governor of Coahuila.” 

On August 30th Carranza appointed as pro- 
visional governor of Yucatan a native Yucatecan, 
Eleuterio Avila, a major of Engineers in the 
Constitutionalist army. Avila was welcomed in 
Merida September oth with the usual enthusiasm. 
Two days later, on September 11th, he issued 
Decreto No. 4, abolishing peonage, or bondage for 
debt, and doing away forever with that crime upon 
humanity and upon the Indians, who are the 
backbone of Mexico, which will always stand as 
the crowning blot upon the Dfaz period. Even 
by Madero this evil had remained unremedied, 
and this decree, thus promulgated in the state 
where peonage had been worst, was, I believe, the 
first of the kind to be issued by any Carrancista. 

For not quite five months Avila continued a 
liberal administration, including decrees limiting 
excessive Church observances, to further educa- 
tion, and the like. He was the first state Gover- 
nor to confirm his adhesion to Carranza when the 
latter was disavowed by the Aguascalientes 
Convention, October 30th. 

But meanwhile other things were happening in 
Mexico, and new issues hitherto unheard of were 
Around Carranza for some 
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propagandists of the extreme type, whom we are 
now finding in the Bolshevist camp. On Septem- 
ber 28th there was a great meeting of all the 
syndicates at the Casa de Obrero Mundial (the 
Mexican I. W. W.) in Mexico City, to prepare a 
memorial to Carranza; this was two days before 
the meeting of the Convention of Governors and 
Military Chiefs, convoked by Carranza to con- 
sider the affairs of the country. About the same 
time Gen. Salvador Alvarado, until then not 
very conspicuous, declared at a meeting: ‘‘I am 
going to say what | think; my way to treat these 
Cientificos will 2 to shoot them all; or whomever 
I do not shoot I would reduce to misery.” 


ALVARADO LEADS THE OPPOSITION 


By the end of October the breach between the 
Cairanza party and the others was complete, and 
the struggle then begun is the same as is now 
going on. The central ground for the split was 
this: September 4th Carranza issued a call ‘“‘to 


‘all state Governors and military commanders to 


meet in Mexico City October 1st, to agree on the 
reforms which ought to be put in force, the pro- 
gramme for the guidance of the Provisional 
Government, the date for Federal elections, and 
other matters of general interest.” 

Villa and others offered that Carranza should 
at once take the Provisional Presidency, and ap- 
point his Cabinet and Judiciary; call Congressional 
and state elections everywhere, on one month’s 
notice; then submit needed reform measures to 
Congress, and when there approved, in Constitu- 
tional form, to the states for immediate ratifica- 
tion; that thereupon final presidential elections 
should be called, no provisional President or 
Governor at triumph of the Revolution or in the 
period preceding the election, to be eligible; an 
agrarian commission in each state to be appointed 
at once, to report to local legislatures. 

All this would have made Carranza President 
at once, with the whole country behind him, and 
have been absolutely constitutional and orderly; 
the reforms would have been legal, which the 1917 
Constituent Convention and its Constitution were 
not; there would have been no Pre-Constitutional 
period; but no military leaders, including Villa 
and Zapata and Carranza, could have used that 
position to climb into office. Of course Carranza 


‘refused, saying the others were only seeking 


personal ends; that he would accept the Pro- 
visional Presidency as offered, but all the other 
matters were of too great importance to be even 
discussed now, but must be left to the sovereign 
competence of a representative assembly (as if the 
Congress to be elected were not just that); with 
various glittering generalities that the Revolution 
owes the people the establishment of good govern- 
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came duly, and from that time to this all has gone 
in natural consequence. 

Before leaving affairs at the capital, the nature 
of the division is so clearly indicated in a digest of 
subsequent debates in the Convention, that some 
of these should be here included. Beginning 
March 25, 1915: 


Carlos Trevino, President of railway men’s union: 
Ardent socialist, but never believed in Syndicalism, a 
two-edged sword, destructive to its users, not bettering 
condition of workingmen, and only leading to strife. 

Another speaker: There is danger in this special sup- 
port to a class; the unions are in the great cities, but the 
great mass of the people are outside; this legislation 
favors the few to the detriment of the many. 

Quevedo: Syndicalism means driving away foreign 
capital and killing national industry. Government is 
an institution to give guarantees and securities to the 
people, all of which Syndicalism opposes. If the Gov- 
ernment backs Syndicalism as we are here asked, it will 
be used to destroy business and industry, and make 
capital investment impossible. 

Pérez Taylor: Finally the whole matter is at this 
moment involved in a political problem of the highest 
importance. While Carranza has gone to the work- 
man, Offering him the heaven and the stars, the seas 
and the moon, in order to fatten his ranks with cannon 
fodder, it is necessary for us to show the workman where 
he has been cheated, and how the Convention Govern- 
ment is working in a positive manner for his welfare. 
We do not seek to destroy capital; there is no attempt 
here to overthrow society; but harmony and equilibrium 
of interests, to each his own. 

Syndicalism, the I.W.W. or Casa de Obrero Mundial 
as an organization, and sabotage refused official ap- 
proval; but a broad labor programme, recognizing Labor 
Unions, and the right to strike, etc., adopted by 55 to 24. 


This was in early 1915, in Mexico; these were 
the debates of the Zapata-Villa party, ever since 
generally described as bandits. How many people 
in the United States could have described Syndi- 
calism equally well, or seen its consequences, four 
years ago? 

We may now return to Yucatan, where a liberal 
Government was in power, adherents of Car- 
ranza. Avila in Yucatan had been appointed by 
Carranza to succeed the Huerta governor, who 
had held on. But still Carranza sent troops in 
from the mainland, who tried to disarm the local 
battalion, and failed. 

Meanwhile, on December 12th, by personal 
decree, Carranza assumed full legislative authority 
for whatever reforms were needed to bring in the 
new order. This decree he called “Additions to 
the Plan of Guadalupe,” thus expanding by his 
own single pen his provisional executive function 
to include the legislative. January 6, 1915, there 
was signed in Vera Cruz a document headed, 


The World’s Work 









ment, which is now to be given. So the split ‘Revolutionary Confederation,” and with various 


clauses having as object the overthrow of clerical, 
bourgeois, capitalist, land monopolist and military 
reaction, under the banner of Constitutionalism. 
There were twelve signers: Obregén, Rolland, 
Alvarado, Nieto, Pani, Urueta, Dr. Atl, Lufs 
Cabrera, Diéguez, and three others less known. 

This document developed by February 17th 
into a formal compact between the Constitutional- 
ist Government, per Zubaran Capmany, Minister 
of Gobernacién and Chief of Cabinet, and the 
Casa de Obrero Mundial, forming a close alliance, | 
and granting I. W. W. legislation in return for 
militia service. 

From this time things progressed rapidly. Avila 
was called, “for conference,” the charge being 
given in later government publications as being 
refusal to grant “just’’ demands on part of work- 
men, and his attendance on some religious func- 
tions, demonstrating him a friend of “the reac- 
tionaries.” To succeed him temporarily came 
De los Santos, at the end of January, received | 
with friendliness generally. De los Santos sent 
Argumedo, Garrison Commander in Merida, with 
troops to eastern Yucatan. Under De los Santos’ 
auspices a meeting was held in Merida, at which 
one Osorio made a violent and abusive speech, 
which for the first time really aroused the Yucate- — 
cans, and they presented the same demand as | 
made in early days of Iturbide and Santa Ana, 
for the observance of their local constitutional 
rights, and that the sending in of outside troops , 
and military governors to invade those rights 
should cease. But they still stood by Carranza 
and the Constitutional cause, and sent a repre- 
sentative to tell him so. 


ALVARADO SEIZING THE REINS IN YUCATAN 


By law, a state Governor must be a native, or 
five years’ resident; Avila and Argumedo were 
Yucatecans, De los Santos was not. January 21st, | 
a week before the arrival of De los Santos in 
Merida and the “temporary” recall of Avila, 
Alvarado left Vera Cruz for Tabasco; and ten 
days later the steamers began transporting troops 
south for his command. February ioth all the 
eastern part of Yucatan joined Argumedo in de- 
manding the expulsion of the usurper Santos, and 
restoration of the legitimate appointee, Avila. 
The rest of the state joined them, and Santos was 
driven south, incidentally taking along the funds 
of the Reguladora. March 1st Alvarado reached 
Campeche with a large body of troops, and three 
airplanes, issued a flaming manifesto, with lofty 
proclamations of justice and right, and demanding | 
unconditional surrender of the Yucatecans. After | 
two or three battles, he entered Merida May toth; | 
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| with his predecessors. He forgot to send any 


longing to the “reactionary exploiters of the 
people,” were burned at Progreso. Decree No. 2 
ordered the surrender of all arms throughout the 
state. 

Gen. De los Santos was then sent through 
the state, finally expelling Argumedo. That 
progress of his forces will be remembered in 
Yucatan as long as the present generation lives, 
as the time of the Tok-santos, the Maya word for 
image-burners. I have been myself, riding on 
horse, in at least half of all the towns and hamlets 
of Yucatan; with hardly an exception in the whole 
state, the church images, paintings, furniture, 
carvings and all archives, including registers of 
births and marriages were taken into the plazas 
and burned. The destruction by the Indians in 
1847 was almost equalled. The destruction was 
not alone visited on the churches and the “well 
to do”; I have talked with many pure blooded 
Indians; their cabins too had been looted, and their 
little belongings burned and stolen. “Are you 
not afraid to ride alone in Yucatan, for the Social- 
ists, lest they kill your” was said to me still 
two years later, by Indians. 

The state subdued, Alvarado began his long 
period of legislation, under the Pre-Constitutional 
period, devised by Carranza and his advisers as a 
plan whereby to consolidate their purposes before 
they were hampered with elections or legislatures. 
The Pre-Constitutional period in national matters 
lasted until the new Constitution, adopted by a 
packed Convention in which no unfavoring ele- 
ments were even admitted, and a body lacking 
any semblance of constitutional legitimacy, had 
been formed and “promulgated.”’ In local state 
matters, the Pre-Constitutional period lasted, and 
lasts, until the need for purely military rule is felt 
to have passed—when, in other words, the prop- 
ertied classes are properly reduced, and the state 
duly subjugated, and competent to be trusted to 
vote, by open not secret ballot, under proper 
“supervision to guarantee order,” and a proper 
result of the democratic function. The national 
Pre-Constitutional period lasted until 1917 (since 
when the Congress has still voted “extraordinary 
powers in all matters of finance and war’—and 
which Carranza still exercises); in Yucatan the 
period lasted until the beginning of 1918; in 
Oaxaca and elsewhere it still lasts. 

As a beginning of his legislation, Alvarado in 
April, 1915, issued his own decree abolishing 
peonage, totally ignoring the fact that it had been 
abolished once for all more than seven months 
before, by his legitimate predecessor, the Car- 
rancista Avila. When | talked with Alvarado 
In 1917, I asked him for a full file of the Boletin 
Oficial, to study his legislation, and compare it 
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numbers prior to his own term! During the cam- 
paign for governor in the fall of 1917, the whole 
appeal was, “If you do not vote the Socialist 
ticket, you will have to go back into slavery under 
your old masters, as it is to Alvarado you owe 
your freedom.” 


LEGISLATION “BY DECREE” 


Of the enormous amount of legislation “by 
decree” during Alvarado’s Pre-Constitutional 
thirty-four months, it is impossible to give even 
an outline. Labor, Agrarian, Land survey, Edu- 
cation, Divorce, Taxation, Local municipal self- 
government, Prohibition, Sanitation, a Feminist 
Congress, etc., etc., etc. Something like a thou- 
sand decrees in all, some of them whole pamphlets. 
And what is most interesting, is that to read all 
these decrees, one would think he was legislating 
for Massachusetts, instead of a region where 9o 
per cent. of the people live in one- or two-room 
thatched cabins, sleeping in hammocks, eating 
corn, beans, a little pork, with salt and chile for 
condiment. We have factory regulations fit for 
New England, and the “Gary” system of schocl 
training, with Montessori courses in “notions 
about things” to develop the intelligence, and 
school plots in which to teach horticulture and 
botany to little Maya children whose parents do 
not speak Spanish. 

I forget whether Alvarado’s claim was that he 
had one or two thousand schools; he got them by 
ordering every planter to set aside a building on 
the farm (if away from town schools), to which the 
government would assign a teacher; all expenses 
to be paid by the planter. Many of the teachers 
were importations from Mexico. | remember one 
village where a Veracruzano, ignorant of Maya, 
had ninety pupils from childhood to eighteen or 
twenty, some of them unable to speak Spanish. 
For it should be known that the Maya language, 
not Spanish, is the one common in all the interior. 
Many large towns speak only Maya in their 
public official assemblies. I asked one superin- 
tendent, a really devoted and capable man, as to 
the quality of his staff: “Only half are ordinarily 
capable, six or seven (out of a hundred) really 
good; but then, sefior, one can only be appointed 
a teacher if he is a Socialist.” Every teacher is 


expected to be a propagandist, to watch and in- 


form on all planters, and reactionaries. 

The forced, and. necessarily unsympathetic, 
education is repellent to the Mayas in general, 
and is as general a failure as might be expected 
under such conditions. Physicians through the 


country informed me that venereal complaints 
had materially increased on the coming of the 
imported teachers, and | myself saw the reasons 
for this in the kind of literature on the book 
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shelves of some of these teachers. A _ village 
library has been donated by the state to each 
town, of books on Socialism, and “modern 
thought”; the best part is that it mostly remains 
unused, though the fact of its existence figures in 
the reports. Very many of the teachers can do 
little more than read and write, being entirely 
untrained. Some cases of well-equipped di- 
plomaed teachers, in full sympathy with the 
government, asking to hold night schools at their 
own cost, were refused. One educated Maya, 
holding a municipal office, had an evening class of 
six, teaching the Maya language; it was ordered 
closed, as the Government wants the Mayas to 
learn only Spanish. All this, of course, will spell 
trouble in the future. 


PROHIBITION AND SANITATION 


That Alvarado is sincere in his desire for prohi- 
bition of alcoholic drinks, I can grant; but en- 
forcement is not good, and the Socialists all do 
as they please; no one attempts to curb the port 
of Progreso. Nor did Alvarado close the distil- 
leries. That many of the sanitary and various 
like regulations are good on paper is quite true; 
but they are far in advance of local conditions, 
quite regardless of the fact that the Mayas are a 
race as clean as the Japanese, and the regulations 
chiefly serve as a club over some individual, whose 
political support is in question. 

Alvarado is beyond question a strong man, none 
stronger to-day in Mexico; and will go far before 
he is stopped. The only question will be which 
comes to an end first—he, or the resources of 
Yucatan. I formed this conviction in the first 
weeks of my five months in Yucatan, and still 
hold it, save I fear it will be he who outlasts, as his 
financial policy is the same as Cassie Chadwick’s 
—‘“pyramid your exploitation.” He is a vision- 
ary, large in stature, dictatorial, stopping at 
nothing, caring I am satisfied much less for money 
as riches than as necessary to his power. In 1916 
he published ‘“‘M/y Dream,”’ wherein he saw Yucatan 
as no other than another Massachusetts, covered 
with railroads, magnificent state roads, Merida 
a city of hundreds of thousands, extending with 
magnificent buildings and avenues all the twenty- 
five miles’ distance to the port of Progreso; that 
hopeless agglomeration of shacks become a great 
port of entrance for great ships, warehouses, oil 
wells, and so on until his fancy tired. Then ap- 
peared to him a great figure, saying it was the 
Genius of the Republic, and all these were not 
empty dreams of his brain, but what “should be 
done,” the task wherein he could not fail, as it. 
was laid upon him as had other like tasks been 
laidon Hidalgoand Juarez. “Follow the example 
of Japan, which so rapidly has assimilated western 


civilization, making the world to marvel at the Em- 
pire created. Form enterprises to develop the 
wealth of the country, wherein the Government 


3” 


acts as stockholder——” In my talks with him 
he told me of enterprises that would take fifty to a 
hundred million dollars to carry through, speaking 
of them as one’s banker does in telling of a gilt- 
edge 4 per cent. security. My first brief talk was 
the day he was to start to Tabasco, with troops, 
“where the people are calling for me, sejfior.” 
He told me he had just signed the check for 200,000 
pesos Reguladora funds (property of the henequen 
planters) to establish a Reguladora in Tabasco. 
“You have seen what I have done to the hemp 
trust; you will see what I do to the banana trust. 
I cannot carry all out in one or two years, but 
when I am done, sefior, I will show the capitalists 
of your country what a Government ought to be.” 

He has however failed in Tabasco and Chiapas, 
where there were no fifty millions of accumulated 
hemp needed by us, to be controlled at will, and 
where his armed forces have been twice completely 
annihilated, and a third time reduced to the thin- 
nest line of operations. But he still has. great 
control, and with syndicalist labor to back him, 
hopes to succeed Carranza, and legislate for 
Mexico as he has for Yucatan. 


Let us then follow the execution of these plans. 
The number of the invading Mexican troops under 
Alvarado is given as nearly 9,000, and upon his 
decisive victories on March 14th and 16th the 
entire state was put in terror, and a general 
exodus began—many Americans, and over 700 
prominent Yucatecans; in a military sense Yuca- 
tan was completely dominated by March 2oth. 
The next ten days were occupied in sending the 
troops under De los Santos through the whole 
state, terrorizing and looting even from the poor- 
est, and making a practically clean job of destroy- 
ing the interiors of all churches and the archives. 
To one riding through the state even now, it is 
clear that the special fury of those ten days*was 
spent upon religion per se. And this has continued 
to be the characteristic of the whole period since— 
not merely opposition to political clericalism, but 
hatred of religion. In August, 1915, the govern- 
ment newspaper in Merida printed pictures of a 
banquet to Alvarado and his company in the town 
of Tekax, with the sentiments written by the 
guestsontheirmenus. Alvarado’s read, “ Wheth- 
er God wills it or not, the Revolution shall go 
on.” He elsewhere used the same expression in 
regard to his agrarian law. Another sentiment 
by Hector Victoria, was, “ Without God and with- 
out masters, here is the supreme aspiration of 
free men.” Another, “The country before one’s 
life; the Revolution before God.” And the pres- 
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ent day street banners of the League of Resistance 
read: “Flee from religion as from the plague.” 
April 13, 1915, Alvarado issued a decree legalizing 
divorce, the necessary grounds including “mutual 
consent,” since “the sacramental character of mar- 
riage is contrary to the spirit of Constitutionalism.” 


HOW ALVARADO’S PLANS ARE OPERATING 


April 4th Alvarado returned to Merida, and a 
large meeting was held to establish the Yucatan 
branch of the Mexican Casa de Obrero Mundial; 
and later Alvarado assigned them the building oc- 
cupied by the Central Boys’ School in Merida, as 
headquarters. Hector Victoria, as a member of 
the Merida City Council, called for the formation 
of a “Committee of Public Safety,” to “disinfect 
the state of reaction.” 

April 24th Luis Cabrera delivered a long ad- 
dress of which some parts are too important and 
too Cabreresque, not to quote: 


From the day I arrived I have heard but one word; 
In Yucatan we are here at peace, and need no Revolu- 
tion. That you say because you only see the blood- 
shed, and not what the Revolution will bring 
you. . . . The Revolution is a social phenomenon 
which, when you come to understand it you will see 
has been for your good, for your healing. When you 
saw the strife coming, you declared your state inde- 
pendent, as you had a right to do. Through honor 
and justice alone lies the road of Revolution. Hope, 
work and seek the kingdom of justice, and all the rest 
will come. If the Constitutionalist Revolution does 
not bring you justice, then you have the right to think 
again of the independence of Yucatan. Mexico owes 
to Yucatan what she owes to all the states, as they have 
the right to demand it: First and principally, her 
autonomy. 


Within a week after entering Merida, Alvarado 
had confiscated the plants of the local newspapers, 
turning the largest over to a partisan, the Voice 
of the Revolution appearing as the government 
organon March 25th. There were in Merida also 
several private banks, and during my stay in 
Merida I met a number of persons of moderate 
means who had been reduced to penury through 
their ruin. So making note of these and other 
facts, | wrote to Alvarado just before leaving 
Yucatan that I had heard many charges against 
him on which I did not want to hear only one side 
of the story, whereon he at once offered me a talk 
at my convenience, “if I would let him know by 
telephone half an hour ahead.” The moment I 
saw him he was clearly very interested in my list of 
“uncertainties,” which I had written out, and 
read as we talked: “I am told that the resources 
of the local banks were simply confiscated, either 
directly or through the substitution of worthless 
paper, resulting in their ruin and that of the stock- 





holders?” “Yes; we needed the money.” There 
were quite a number of other queries, relating to 
confiscatory assessments on lands, the successive 
nullifications of paper money, including Avila 
issues under Carranza’s authority, and fractional 
cartones of 5c., 10c., and 2o0c. (the money of the 
poorest classes), signed by Alvarado himself; pur- 
chases of hemp with money which was promptly 
cancelled, so that the sellers lost the whole, while 
the Government kept the hemp; that the rural 
education is a mere farce, the teachers being 
ignorant political spies and Socialist agitators; 
the frequent arrests on various pretexts of editors 
of opposition papers. The General asked me to 
give him the written list, and before | left sent 
word that he was having full answers made to 
all; but they never arrived. 

To go on with the course of reform. April 13th 
teachers began to arrive from Vera Cruz (all 
Socialists), all postal employes were discharged and 
replaced by others brought from Vera Cruz. May 
17th there was a great Casa de Obrero Mundial 
meeting, establishing most elaborate syndicalist 
propaganda, to be carried over the whole state in 
most intimate codperation with the authorities, 
and including instructions from the head of the 
Carranza Cabinet at Vera Cruz, providing among 
other things for properly sealed official credentials 
from the authorities to the various propagandists 
—all in line with the documents above noted, of 
January 6th and February 17th. May 24th was 
another big meeting, to welcome propagandists 
arriving from Mexico, who at once started through 
the whole state. 


A NETWORK OF PROPAGANDIST “REFORMERS” 


For the next six months Alvarado was busy 
issuing decrees, and the propagandists in organ- 
izing throughout the state. One cannot begin in 
an article to give even a part of the picture. The 
leaders among the workmen were the men from 


' the railroad shops and the docks at Progreso; the 


slightest opposition was met with threats, even 
from Alvarado’s own pen, in the Voice of the Revo- 
lution, promising “another St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, if the hydra of Reaction lifts its head.” The 
keynote of all was: The man with shoes and a 
collar has got them by your labor; his house and 


.farm and all, you have produced; take your 


machete and win back your own. The early 
period exactly corresponded to the carpet-bag 
invasion of the South after the Civil War, with its 
disastrous effect on the Negroes, from which they 
were long years in recovering. 

Syndicates were formed in every possible 
branch, even of house-renters whom Alvarado 


at once protected by decreeing that no legal evic- . 


tions should be allowed for any cause (later per- 
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force modified, after the necessary fear had been 
imposed). Strikes were legalized, except when a 
majority of the strikers took part in violence; the 
workmen could quit at will, but could not be dis- 
charged without cause (the propagandist board of 
arbitration being the judge) save by paying three 
months’ wages. If a workman “has to leave be- 
cause of the employer’s lack of probity,” he gets 
the extra three months’ pay. If you hire a man 
for a month’s special task, and he claims differently 
before the board, you will have paid four months’ 
pay for the work received. If he quits, and his 
fellow employees stand by him in saying you dis- 
charged him, you pay. If there is a strike, you 
are by law prohibited from employing others or 
resuming work until the strike is settled. Sus- 
pensions of work by the owner are only permis- 
sible when necessary, in judgment of the arbitra- 
tion board, to keep prices up by limiting excessive 
production. If farm workers quit for any reason, 
they may remain in their houses for a year. A 
workman may send another to take his place, and 
the employer must accept him. A woman dis- 
charged, with or without cause, must receive the 
three months’ pay; if lactation interferes with her 
work, she may quit, receiving the like. And 
finally, all employees are entitled to share in such 
profits as are at last left. 

Meanwhile Alvarado’s work proceeds. July 
22, 1915, came the general education law, above 
referred to; and with the manifold benefits of 
providing posts for a host of propagandists, many 
imported, establishing centres whose first duty is 
to teach Socialism, laying the added burden of the 
cost on the individual planters, and making mag- 
nificent propaganda material for the United States. 
In December came thefamousA grarian Law, begin- 
ning: “As no one is exclusive owner of the land 
any more than he can be of the light or air,” of 
whose terms his own apologists in this country 
have boasted that no more drastic legislation had 
been decreed. It was promptly followed by a 
Survey and Valuation Decree, under which un- 
cultivated lands remote from railroads, and wholly 
uncultivable for lack of labor, were rated arbi- 
trarily at exorbitant figures. One friend told me 
of a holding thus rated at 80,000 pesos (raised 
from 5,000) ; on protest he got it reduced to 30,000; 
he would have rejoiced to sell for 6,000; it was idle, 
and to put it in production would cost more than 
the receipts. I have numbers of concrete in- 
stances, where owners were reduced to absolute 
penury by this confiscation through taxation. 
Of course if one wished to become a partisan of the 
Government, and assist in the destruction of the 
state and one’s friends, such things could be 
“arranged.” December 15th there was issued a 
decree that as antipatriotic efforts were being 
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made to “defame” the Agrarian Law, all such 
activity would be energetically punished, with 
“summary death by shooting.” 


BRAZEN CRIMINALS OF MISREPRESENTATION 


One fact must not be forgotten here; by a 
general decree of Carranza’s, no claims for damages 
were to stand valid for anything suffered in per- 
son or property at the hands of officials, during 
the Pre-Constitutional Period. All under the 
“Constitutionalist Government.”’ And the crime 
of it all is that the Yucatecans are one of the most 
peaceful, smiling peoples in the world, that they 
were giving full support to Carranza all through 
the latter part of 1914 when he had been driven 
from Mexico to Vera Cruz; that his own appointee 
was maintaining a liberal administration, and had 
been the first in all Mexico to abolish peonage; 
and that all of this we have been describing was 
by a purposeful military invasion of the state 
without cause, save that it afforded by its very 
peaceful and orderly condition a fair field for 
Alvarado’s “great plans.” And it was done just 
as every other Mexican dictatorship has done, by 
total disregard of all national and local rights or 
law; save that neither Iturbide nor Santa Ana 
were shameless or astute enough to take Con- 
stitutionality as their banner. They had frankly 
tried to overthrow one constitution or order, a 
liberal one, by a conservative, reactionary one. 
In all the past two thousand years it would be 
hard to find a more brazen history of calling things 
what they are known and intended not to be— 
from the refusal of Carranza in September to take 
the Constitutional course, to this month of March, 
1919. 

His “workingmen militia” duly cared for and 
camouflaged, Alvarado was free to take on greater 
plans, of his own peculiar competence. When he 
returned to Merida with De los Santos, the Treas- 
ury and Reguladora funds were “scrupulously” 
returned, much credit gained thereby for strict 
honesty. The famous Reguladora started in 
January, 1912, as a planters’ protective associa- 
tion, modeled on the Brazilian Coffee Valorization. 

Yucatan does not produce her own food; she 
has to import even corn and sugar, her two main 
products prior to the coming of sisal hemp, or 
henequen to the front. To cultivate corn, monte 
or wooded land is cleared and burned, the next 
year planted, about two crops raised, and then 
let grow up to monte again, for periods varying 


from six years in the comparatively richer lands _ 


of the south, to twenty years in the stony lands 
of the north. When binder twine came to be the 
important element of our harvesting it now is, 
sisal hemp came forward; this grows best only on 
the thin rocky soil as found in northern Yucatan. 
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It must be planted and cared for about seven 
years, then it yields some six large leaves per plant 
each year for perhaps fifteen years more. If not 
cut for two or three successive years, it goes to 
seed and dies, and all the first years of cost with- 
out production are lost. If not very carefully 
tended during the years of production, it also 
deteriorates, or is invaded by pests and disease. 
It absolutely requires systematic, organized, and 
wholesale production, with expensive machinery, 
to pay. Like sugar, it requires great plantations, 
sending in regular streams of leaves, which must 
be rasped and the fibre dried and baled at once, 
or it spoils. It needs either single ownership and 
direction, or the highest and most intelligent kind 
of codperation; a kind not to be realized by a 
peasant race, just released from slavery, wholly 
ignorant, and the sport of political agitators in 
times of revolution and terror. 

Sisal hemp production began about 1880; by 1902 
the price had risen greatly under increasing demand 
from America, and the planters became rich beyond 
their dreams. In 1912 the price was effectively 
fixed by two single buyers in the United States, 
and prices threatened to pass below the cost of 
production; then came the codperative association, 
under Government direction and patronage, as in 
Brazil. This worked fairly, though with indivi- 
dual objections at home, of course; but by 1915 
the utter disorder of Mexican finances and the 
continual depreciation and final nullification of 
the paper issues, found the industry in very un- 
satisfactory condition. 


ALVARADO GROWING RICH AT STATE’S EXPENSE 


In October, 1915, Alvarado called all the plant- 
ers together, told them he would take the Regu- 
ladora from under the Government direction 
wherein it had been, to make it a purely coépera- 
tive association, of all planters, managed by their 
own elected commission, with merely govern- 
mental supervision parallel to our bank examiners. 
The planters rejoiced, and with few exceptions 
signed this coéperative agreement, promising to 
sell their whole product for the coming five years 
to the Reguladora, receiving advances, and then 
final dividends at the end of yearly operations. 
This put one single seller against the American 
buyer, and made possible absolute price fixing, 
subject to competition with Manila and other 
sources only. Alvarado became, as Governor, 
President of the Reguladora. 

With the funds of the Reguladora he then fi- 
nanced a taking over of the railroads, making a 
labor shophand railroad head, and later elected 
him Governor, in November, 1917. Later, as 


} Part of his dreams of development, he established 
q his Development Company of the Southeast, sub- 
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scribing 51 per cent. of its stock. The Company 
set out in business with an open credit of two mil- 
lion dollars furnished by the Reguladora. It has 
since gone into every form of exploiting and im- 
porting business. With the funds of the Regula- 
dora nine millions were taken a year ago to buy a 
line of steamers; these were of a company under 
Mexican register, operated and partly owned by 
the Ward Line people, partly owned by the Mexi- 
can Government, and impressed a year ago by 
Carranza. Bought with Reguladora money, they 
were leased on “favorable” terms to the Southeast 
Company, which does not even pretend to be “co- 
operative.” 

When I was in Yucatan I tried in every possible 
way to get at real financial figures on the Regula- 
dora; not a hacendado could give them; all an- 
swered my inquiry as to why they did not go to 
the offices of the company which was by contract 
theirs, by drawing the hand against the throat. 
Not one dared even discuss the subject with me 
save behind closed doors, after most rigid guaran- 
tees from other friends that I was not one to 
betray them. Prices were rising, both by war de- 
mands, and the absolute control held, but the 
planters were selling cattle to make up the actual 
wages and costsof production. As a whole, the 
state was using up its capital piecemeal, trying to 
keep the plantations alive. One gave me his 
figures: cost to lay year’s production in Progreso, 
45,000 pesos; received 30,000 pesos; dividends to 
come, and when, unknown. When they did, 
they were in small payments, with innumerable 
expenses and troubles. To get cars for shipping, 
one had to pay for the privilege (publicly and pri- 
vately) and then the freight besides; if one be- 
haved, he got cars; if he did not, then he got none. 

In 1915 the state was covered with rural tele- 
phones; when | rode through they were all on the 
ground, of no use save to guide my road. The 
railroads ran as by a miracle; in the end of 1917 
Alvarado brought in four Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans who had successfully operated the Guatemala 
roads; the railroad shops refused by force and 
threats to let them enter. In 1918, at the dicta- 
tion of the shophands railroad tariffs were doubled 
to provide extra wages. 

Alvarado supporters having received “con- 
cessions”’ in the Maya territory of Quintana Roo, 
the Southeast Company projected a railroad; the 
Yucatan planters were forced to “contribute” 10 
per cent. of their private plantation tram rails, 
and a road was built at enormous extra expense, 
to be sold outright to another Government sup- 
porter, for $75,000, payable in fifteen years. 
Merchants doing business abroad must by law 
buy drafts only from the Reguladora; the Govern- 
ment controlling the wires knows beforehand 
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what orders go abroad; the Southeast Company 
advertises to do a general importing business, and 
has its own line of ships. As I said above, Al- 
varado himself told me of his having just drawn 
the check for 200,000 pesos, Reguladora funds, to 
start his new banana Reguladora in Tabasco. 
And all this without other authority than a special 
Star Chamber council of his own appointment. 

To trace this change in the Reguladora would 
take a volume. Once he had got the majority 
of the planters (some of the largest having been 
expelled from the state as “enemies of the Revolu- 
tion”) into the new “voluntary codperative as- 
sociation, divorced from state control,’ he began 
to find it necessary to give the Reguladora govern- 
ment protection; soon came a decree (we are still 
in the Pre-Constitutional period, for two years 
yet) giving himself an absolute veto on the acts 
of the government board. And finally, the Regu- 
ladora was decreed to be a State institution, the 
planters, members under the voluntary codpera- 
tive agreement, without any rights to demand any 
accounting of its actions or finances. Besides 
that, in 1918 the entire hemp production was 
decreed a matter of “public interest,” subjected 
to the minutest control under criminal penalties. 
In other words, the planters must run their farms 
under actual Soviet conditions. 

The hemp plantations occupy 4 per cent. of the 
land of the whole state, and that in the more 
thinly settled poor lands, where little else will 
grow. On the Gulf shore is one of the largest 
plantations, built up from waste land by a man 
who for his whole life has done everything one 
could ask to improve the condition of the Indians: 
schools, savings bank, their own cinematograph, 
and the like. Having his own port, he did not 
enter the Reguladora, and being attacked, was 
supported by Carranza in his rights. In 1916 
the Manager was summoned to the Palace in 
Merida, and before an assembly of over forty 
planters, was forced by Alvarado to sign the “ vol- 
untary codperative contract,” under threat of 
having the whole plantation burned, with his 
family in it. The employees of the plantation re- 
maining loyal to the owners, they have been 
several times attacked by massed mobs of the 
Leagues of Resistance. 

Reguladora funds are prohibited by its constitu- 
tion from being used for outside purposes; yet, 
besides the cases already noted, fruitless drilling 
for oil has been continued for some two years, and 
600,000 pesos have been used to finance a Banco 
Refaccionario. Of minor “milkings” the list is 
endless. 

One would think, that with this complete and 
arbitrary “Pre-Constitutional” control of the 
government, railroads, telegraphs, cable, ships, 
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banking, production, transportation, warehous- 
ing, selling, importation, exploitation, and taxa- 
tion, with the nomination of election inspectors 
by the Government, for both their own and op- 
posite parties, and a system of open voting, with 
an electorate in large measure needing the aid of 
the inspectors to write their ballots, Constitution- 
alism should have become pretty well established. 
But there was still much more needed ; the Govern- 
ment had still to make good its part under the 
agreement of February 17, 1915, and give the 
I. W. W. militia its pay. 


HOW THE SHAM PROGRESSED DURING THE WAR 


Soon after we entered the war a man named 
Haberman applied for a passport; without waiting 


for it he entered Mexico, and soon reached Yuca- i 
With him in the background and one Felipe | 


tan. 
Carrillo in front, a new phenomenon, even in 
syndicalism, I believe, soon appeared: Leagues of 
Resistance. The name tells the story. In 1917 
it was felt safe to permit an election for Governor 


and Legislature; the mask and connection with | 
Constitutionalism was kept by having the former ' 


shophand run as candidate of three separate par- 
ties, Constitutionalist, Progressive, and Socialist. 


The latter made the campaign; opposition meet- © 


ings were broken up, a good many killed; Castro 
was elected. 

The new administration inducted with great 
show, Felipe Carrillo became the militant power. 
Leagues of Resistance were formed in every branch 
of industry, and in every hamlet and nearly every 
plantation. Where the Indians do not wish to 
join, they have to. I have a number of cases 
where local heads of these Leagues issued in their 
own name governmental orders, completely dis- 
regarding the regular Government officers. These 
Leagues have assumed the old function of pro- 
viding the local fiestas, absolutely necessary among 
the Indians. They take the place in this of the 
old church Cofradias; and members contribute 
three pesos entrance and one and a half pesos 
monthly, for “the cause.” The list of crimes, 
assassinations, arson, is as wide as the state; and 
the continuous excitation of the Indians to believe 
that every white man, every wage-payer is his 
natural enemy, is going to result inevitably— 


once the economic crash now climaxing through | 


the high cost of living shall come—in another | 
state-wide Indian revolt. I saw the seeds of this 
starting among the peaceful Indians myself in 
1917; two months ago there came north to the 
towns around Valladolid, letters from the Indians ~ 


in the south that they were soon coming north in | 


force, to demand the circulation of coin instead of 
paper, and the lowering of the cost of necessities, 
“but we are not going to kill people.” 
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Wages have gone up two or threefold; living 
six to eightfold. Around Merida and Progreso, 
where the money overflow from flush “big busi- 
ness” spreads, and especially in the favored 
rough-arm railroad and dock men, laborers are 
rich. But in the interior, where the only work 
comes from planters who have been systematically 
squeezed and ruined, the wage raise profits little, 


but the living raise stands. And among the non- 


wage-earning class of small farmers who either 


| by their own desire have gone off to a new clear- 


ing or have been the products of the uneconomic 
and destructive break-up of the hemp farms, the 
condition is steadily growing more desperate. 
The circulating medium is Reguladora paper (orig- 
inally guaranteed by the Sud-Deutsche Bank), 
with the hemp of the planters as its backing. 
There have been times when the Reguladora had 
two millions of merchants’ money, on which it 
claimed to be unable to issue the corresponding 
New York drafts needed by those merchants for 
their payments here. As a result of efforts of the 


_ planters, the Supreme Court has recently decreed 


them relief. As this is being written, the whole 
question is just at issue; and it is involved in the 


. | coming political campaign for successor to Car- 
 ranza. 
+ of Alvarado and Pablo Gonzalez, but the situa- 


It not only involves the rival aspirations 


tion is exactly the same as that in Germany to-day 
—putting up a bold front to get the favorable and 
repeatedly sought loan here. If in this condition 
of things, the Reguladora affairs, already compro- 
mised almost beyond redemption by what we have 
above given a faint picture of, should break down, 
the result in Yucatan would spell universal disas- 
ter. If hunger comes we shall hear from the In- 
dians; and the crime then will be that we shall be 
asked to help with arms and ammunition their 
exploiters who have brought it all about. 

In a single article it is impossible even to touch 
all the major facts, much less details; but a few 
more must be noted. First, as can be imagined, 
the whole henequen industry is facing ruin; riding 


through the state in 1917 I passed through one 
abandoned farm after another, going to ruin for 


lack of ability even to cut and market. The best 
information I can get is that it is one third de- 
stroyed. But that is not the worst; to maintain 
henequen, there must be constant replanting. The 


up properly, are nearing their age; for lack of 
funds, replanting in these last years has been al- 
most unknown, and has recently been forbidden; 
also many fields have been turned back into vil- 
lage commonalty lands. It takes six or seven 


Jof costly years to grow the plant before cutting. 


15, 


|The result of Alvarado’s invasion of Yucatan 
"hardly needs putting in words. 
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Last August there were congressional elections; 
a liberal candidate ran in Merida, relative of the 
Manzanilla who was forced to sign the contract, 
as told above. On election morning Felipe Car- 
rillo (since made Interine Governor during Cas- 
tro’s temporary absence) bought a gross of knives, 
for 216 pesos, at the German hardware store; that 
afternoon the liberal candidate was attacked by a 
League-of-Resistance mob, with knives, and nearly 
killed. To add insult to injury, his arrest was or- 
dered, and an effort was made to remove him while 
lying unconscious in the hospital, to the peni- 
tentiary, charging him with the disturbance. 

Just one year ago, Felipe Carrillo, speaking in 
the Yucatan Legislature, of which he was a mem- 
ber, said: 

The day is not far distant in which the race war of 
1847 will be repeated in Yucatan. The planters have 
purchased the district judge, and if the judge and the 
planters go on in this manner, the Indians, on whose 
side we always are, will have to take their knives and 
cut off the heads of those whites whom they did not kill 
in that war. 


And about three months ago a general of the Pablo 
Gonzalez party was sent to Yucatan, for reasons 
not unconnected with the coming presidential 
campaign, and found 3,000 rifles and a large 
amount of ammunition in the possession of the 
Leagues of Resistance; which he took away. The 
episode of which this is an indication is only just 
beginning. 

All merchandise enters through Progreso. In 
entire violation of law, the municipality charges 
transit fees that enormously burden the whole 
state. The entire municipality is under League- 
of-Resistance administration. The dock laborers 
have their league; they have three prices per 
hour, for day, evening or night; consequently they 
sleep and loaf all day, the night rates being several 
dollars gold per hour. Ships lie in harbor at 
times two weeks, to get a half-day’s cargo dis- 
charged. The traveler pays three to five dollars 
for having his trunk carried three blocks; if he 
tries to carry his own luggage, he is told the men’ 
have that as their livelihood, and they must be 
paid anyhow. Some short time ago a Progreso 
merchant sent his own man to bring a box from 
the custom house; he was attacked by a League 
agent, cut on the head, for “trying to take the 
bread from my fellows.” Appeal to the police 
authorities brought nothing; to the League au- 
thorities, nothing; to the Governor of the State, 
nothing; his assailant meanwhile boasting that 
such would be the fate of any one else. 

For two years robbery of merchandise in the 
custom house has been so flagrant a scandal that 
even the government papers have had to notice 
it. Boxes of any kind of small, easily disposable 
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articles, or wearing apparel, are delivered any- 
where from half to entirely empty, the custom 
officials offering to give certificates that they ar- 
rived off the steamer in that condition. Car- 
buretors are removed from autos, disabling them 
until new ones can be imported. Let it be under- 
stood that for everything of this character | am 
saying herein, I could fill page after page instead 
of a few lines, from concrete data in my own pos- 
session. And quite apart from the utter de- 
moralization involved, the effect of all this upon 
the cost of living, and consequently upon the 
condition of those who are not thus favored and 
protected, needs no amplification. 


BOLSHEVIST EXPLOITATION UNDER ANOTHER NAME 


In 1914 Carranza was offered complete unifica- 
tion and immediate restoration of the Constitu- 
tional order, with the whole country back of him 
to initiate reforms in legal and proper manner. 
Surrounded by pro-Germans, and with those con- 
nections already formed of which we have spoken 
in previous articles—William Bayard Hale, 
Krumm-Heller and others, also by I. W. W. pro- 
pagandists and radicals from this country, of 
whom Alvarado was the chief protagonist in 
Mexico—he broke with Constitutionalism in the 
way we have herein shown. A campaign of 
forcible military invasion and domination even 
of his own friendly states was planned and under- 
taken as we have revealed the outlines. In this 
every Mexican law was violated, and above all 
that special principle which for a hundred years 
has been the legal bulwark of liberals who have 
fought in Mexico for democracy and freedom— 
the principle of local federated autonomy. The 
Alvarado campaign to subjugate and exploit 
Yucatan was perfected and started before any 
opposition worth the name existed; the decrees 
and agreements of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, 1914-15, developed into the Alvarado agrarian 
and labor and other laws, and the present Leagues 
of Resistance; the Alvarado legislation both claims 
and is given the credit of being the base for the 
corresponding parts of the illegal “Constitution” 
of 1917. At a certain period in all this, Lincoln 
Steffens got in the game, and has since boasted 
that the famous “Article Twenty-seven,” fruit 
of Alvarado legislation, was written in this coun- 
try, and later taken to Russia, to serve Lenine. 
It is also a fact that when some of our people 
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reached Russia, they were surprised to find al- 
ready there complete information among Bolshe- 
vist circles of this Mexican anti-capitalist legisla- 
tion. 

Before me lies a recent Mexico City newspaper, 
with photographs of a poster advertising copies 
for sale of the Russian Bolshevist Constitution, 
on the walls of the government buildings in 
Mexico, and a clerk at the window of the Chamber 
of Deputies, selling copies. My current Mexican 
papers are daily filled with increasing numbers of 
notices of Russian Bolshevist propagandists. As 
the Government is seeking a loan from us, and 
certain candidates wish also to pose as friendly 
to us, there is a certain effort in the papers to 
claim that this propaganda is opposed. We need 
only, to form our judgment in this connection, re- 
call how quickly “Article Thirty-three” is called 
into play, and expulsion from the country on 
twenty-four hours’ notice visited on any one really 
objectionable to the Government, and above all 
to the Military. 

In the March article it was stated that the Car- 
ranza Mexican question is more serious than even 
before the defeat of the Kaiser’s Germany, be- 
cause of the trade plans for pan-Latin alliances 


and preferences with the new social-democratic | 
Germany, with the United States still in the same | 


relative position. Since that was sent to press 
the League of Nations plan has been published, 
not of all nations, but of some—with hostile 
Germany, Russia, .and then certainly Mexico 
outside, in their own alliance. 
to feel Bolshevist propaganda in this country. 


We are beginning | 


I 


What will be the result if we support Carranza | 


with the loan he is seeking, to enable him to crush | 


his interior opposition (of genuine liberals, and 
real Constitutionalists, friendly to the Allies and 
us), while we continue to believe his diplomatic 
professions, and those of selected generals around 
him, as we gave faith to like assurances by Von 
Bernstorff? 


Certainly intervention must not be undertaken. | 


But have we got to be active in our support of | 
this régime to the south? They are not Mexico; | 
they have imprisoned Mexico, incomunicado; | 
our Military Intelligence Department knows it; 
our State Department, as is diplomatically proper, | 
says nothing. The facts are provable; do we 
want them? And what do we as Americans say, 
in sympathy for Mexico? 


The fifth and last of Mr. Gates’ articles on Mexico will 
appear in the Wor.p’s Work for June 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR 


DAYS’ FIGHTING 


OUR SIXTY DAYS UNDER THE FRENCH AND THE TRIUMPH OF 
ST. MIHIEL 


The Third Division at Chateau-Thierry—Belleau Wood a Struggle for Morale—Soissons and 
“The Trumpet That Never Called Retreat’”—the Decision That Turned the Tide of 
War—The 1o2nd Regiment’s Night Parade Through the German Lines at St. Mihiel 


BY 
ARTHUR W. PAGE 


Discussion of many details of the conduct of the war abroad are now appearing, most of which seem 


not to be based upon a comprehensive grasp of events as they took place. 


In the whole picture there are many 


more intensely dramatic and heroic achievements than the public yet knows and there were also many 


shortcomings. 
based upon a conception of the whole active campaign. 


HE actual fighting of the American 
Army in France can be divided into 
two main periods. 
The first period included chiefly 
the Battle of Cantigny, the fighting in 
the Chateau-Thierry area and on the Marne, and 
the Marne-Vesle campaign—some sixty days’ 
fighting under French command. During this 
period we had nine divisions engaged. This does 
not include the operations of the 27th and 30th 
Divisions which performed all their very remark- 
able service with the British army. This first 
period is the period of French command. 

The second period, under American command, 
includes the Battle of St. Mihiel beginning on 
September 12th, and the forty-seven days of the 
Argonne-Meuse battle, from September 26th 
to November 11th—about fifty days’ fighting in 
which we had altogether twenty-one divisions 
engaged in the American armies, besides the 2nd, 
36th, 27th, 30th, 37th, and o1st serving with 
either the French, British, or Belgians. But the 
second period is essentially the period of American 


— command. 


To get a fair picture of what happened during 
the first period one must turn his mind back to 
the conditions at the end of May, 1918. The 
Germans had just broken the French line on the 
Chemin des Dames, as they had previously broken 
the British line at St. Quentin. They were rap- 
idly advancing toward the Marne. In all men’s 
minds were two questions: Can this advance be 
Stopped now? And if it is, is there any way to 





But there can be no intelligent discussion of the parts of the work of the A. E. F. that is not 


These articles are an attempt to give sucha picture. 


stop the Germans from succeeding in a third drive 
as they have already intwoP There was no army 
of manoeuvre and not enough of either French or 
British reserves. Such was the situation on May 
30th. There were, however, considerable re- 
serves of Americans in various stages of training, 
and two days previously one regiment of the 
American 1st Division had demonstrated its skill 
and ability in taking the town of Cantigny. 
French officers are among the least excitable 
people in the world, and having been in the war 
a long time they did not allow it to disturb their 
comforts any more than was absolutely necessary. 
Consequently the arrival of a French officer at 
five in the morning (May 3oth) at the head- 
quarters of the 2nd American Division was a 
sure proof that something unusual was afoot. 
The 2nd Division was then under orders to move 
up to the Beauvais district for further training. 
The orders which this early-morning caller from 
French Headquarters gave to General Bundy 
were to put his whole division on trucks and move 
with all speed to Meaux. This meant that the 


.training period was over and the 2nd was going 


into battle! 

At the same time General Dickman, then com- 
manding the 3rd Division, received a similar sud- 
den change in orders. He was on a tour, inspect- 
ing a quiet sector of the line to which he was to 
take his division for its first trench training. 
He was overtaken by orders to hurry back to his 
command and put them in motion with all speed 
for Chateau-Thierry. These orders to the 2nd 
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and 3rd Divisions marked a vital decision in the 
conduct of the war. From five o'clock in the 
morning of May 30th to the end of the war 
American troops were always headed toward the 
fighting front. The little battle of Cantigny 
had proved that the Americans could be used 
without further test, and the German successes 
made it clear that they would have to be used 
without further delay. So the 2nd and 3rd re- 
ceived their historic orders and started for the 
battle. . 

The first American unit to meet the German of- 
fensive was the 7th Machine Gun Battalion of the 
3rd Division. It was a motorized unit and rolled 
off to Condé-en-Brie to join the French, and then 
on to Chateau-Thierry. The men rode up prac- 
tically to the battle line and immediately went 
into action. After being more than twenty-four 
hours on the road; two companies reached 
Chateau-Thierry on the afternoon of May 31st. 
They helped the French Colonials, who were there 
to stop a fierce effort of the Germans to cross the 
river, and from that time until the Germans re- 
treated, more than a month later, there were ma- 
chine gunners of the 3rd Division holding the 
crossing at Chateau-Thierry. 

The rest of the division came up little by little. 
Its transportation had been disarranged in the 
confusion caused by the German advance, and 
part of the troops had to march the thirty-five 
miles from Provins to the Marne. As they came in 
they were scattered amongst the French troops on 
the south side of the river. The conduct of this 
division is particularly interesting because it had 
not had its trench training, had never been under 
any kind of fire, and had not even been together 
as a unit since it left America until some days after 
it went into action, when its artillery came up. 

The 2nd Division came into the battle area in 
somewhat the same hurried way, but it had time 
to get together before it was actually engaged. 
Motor transport to Meaux and an all night march 
brought its leading troops, early on the 1st of 
June, into a support position covering the Paris 
road at Le Thiolet. By that night the whole 
division was in position behind wei French troops 
on a twelve-mile front. 

The confidence born of the appearance of this 
help stiffened the resistance of the French troops 
holding this part of the line and they maintained 
themselves with the help of small American rein- 
forcements until the night of the 3rd of June. 
During this night the 2nd Division relieved them, 
and on the morning of the 4th the 2nd Division 
was face to face with the Germans on a twelve 
mile front. The Germans opposite them held 
a position including Belleau Wood and Boure- 
seches village, which gave them protection and 
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cover either for defense or concentration for an- 
other attack. The Americans set to work to 
push them out of the woods. 

The tactical and strategic reasons for ad- 
vancing our line there at that time were of little 
consequence in comparison with the moral reason. 
Cantigny had after all been but a small experi- 
ment. A bigger demonstration was needed to 
establish the proper confidence in our Army and 
in the minds of our Allies, and to explode the myth 
which the German commanders circulated among 
their troops that even if Americans got to France 
they would not be trained enough to fight. The 
Germans sent two picked divisions for the par- 
ticular purpose of inflicting a defeat on our troops 
that would seriously discount the effect of all 
American military aid. As American military 
aid was the greatest hope of the Allies and the 
greatest fear of the Germans, its test was a matter 
of supreme significance to each side. 


The Battle of Belleau Wood, which followed, 
has probably been described more than almost 
any other American engagement. It was a splen- 
did test of American against German in open war- 
fare with machine guns, rifles, and artillery, and 
with all the advantage of position with theenemy. 
The German defense consisted of hidden machine 
guns, so placed as to cover all approaches, and 
with other machine guns covering these, so that 
taking one nest would not break their line. The- 
oretically, it was impassable. Practically, it 
was impassable also for any troops that at all 
hesitated in their attacks. 

Our men produced a heavy and accurate rifle 
fire—a special part of their training—against these 
nests, and when they rushed them they shed all 
impediments, and went in at a terrible speed and 
regardless of loss. The combination was just 
good enough. It was the vigor of our attack there 
that prompted the German intelligence officer’s 


comment, captured later by the French, which | 


said: 


The 2nd American Division may be considered a 
very good division, perhaps even an assault division. 
The various attacks of the two regiments upon Belleau 
Wood were executed with dash and intrepidity. The 
moral effect of our fire was not able to seriously check 


the advance of the infantry. The nerves of the Amer- | 


icans are not yet worn out. 


This is an extraordinary tribute to a division 
in its first battle. This German practically says 


Lorre. 


that to stop the Americans they had to be hit. 


The last line of his comment is also a grim com- 
ment on the slowing down which long service 
causes in the best troops, and the great value of | 
the freshness of our forces. 
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THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO WIDEN THE MARNE SALIENT 


On June oth the Germans launched their fourth great attack (First, March 21st against the British 5th Army; second, April 
8th, the Armentiéres attack that culminated at Kemmel; third, May 27th, the assault of the Chemin des Dames culminating at 


Chateau-Thiérry). 


This fourth attack was to follow in general the red arrows on this map and if successful was to join the 


Marne and Montdidier salients and bring the German line into a position to bombard Paris so as to make in uninhabitable, and 
to threaten the city itself and the vital rail connection between the French and British with capture. The main motive of this as 
of all the other German attacks of 1918 was not geography but the destruction of the Allied armies, but this had the added advan- 


tage of hitting at a point that was not only vital for communications but also for morale. 


This attack, however, after some initial 


success failed to overcome the defense and counterattacks of General Mangin’s army. This failure left the Germans in the 


Marne salient subject to attack from both flanks 


From the 4th of June until the end of the month, 
the Marine brigade with minor reliefs worked its 
way through the woods. At the end it held Bel- 
leau (now Marine) Wood and the other brigade 
(regulars) of the division, which had been doing 
its part also, topped off the proceedings on July 
ist by brilliantly taking the village of Vaux with 
500 prisoners. 

The fighting of the 2nd Division and the scat- 
tered units of the 3rd Division on the south bank 
of the Marne confirmed the Cantigny verdict 
that there was no discount on our troops. On the 
Allied side the question ceased to be how much 
more training they needed, but how fast they could 
be moved into the line. With the Germans the 
question was, what could be accomplished before 
large numbers of Americans got into action. 

The necessity for a quick decision more than 
ever pressed upon the German High Command 
and with amazing rapidity and persistence they 
continued their attacks. When they finally de- 
cided that the road to Paris via Chateau-Thierry 
was barred, they planned a great offensive to 
Widen their Marne salient on the western side. 
his offensive is best explained by the accom- 


‘communications. 





panying map. Its ultimate object was to join 
the Montdidier and Marne salients thereby not 
only threatening Paris, but the communications 
between the British and French armies as well. 
On the oth of June, the attack began. It made 
some progress and heavy fighting continued for 
several weeks. But strategically, it was a failure. 
The Marne salient was still dangerously narrow 
between Soissons and Rheims, and the Germans 
had derived no advantage from their operations. 

Having failed on this. side of the salient, they 
determined upon a similar operation on the other 
side. This, as planned, would cut the lines at 
Chalons and Epernay and threaten the French 
The main second attack was to 
be against General Gouraud’s army in the Cham- 
pagne. But the central idea behind both these 
attacks was the destruction of the French army. 
By various means, General Gouraud discovered 
not only that this second attack was to be 
launched against him, but exactly the day, hour, 
and minute on which it would start, and he made 
his plans accordingly. 

The Germans counted upon massing both men 
and artillery in secret, and launching their in- 
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THE SECOND ATTEMPT TO WIDEN THE MARNE SALIENT 
On July 15th the Germans attacked the 4th French Army under General Gouraud on a five mile front from Rheims to the 


Argonne Forest. A supplemental attack also was directed against the eastern side of the Marne salient. The arrows on the 
map show in general the German objectives. If this attack had succeeded, Rheims must have been captured, the rail lines at 
Chalons and Epernay cut and Verdun left badly exposed on both sides. But again the main object was the destruction of the 
French Army. Gouraud’s intelligence service having discovered the German intentions, he planned a defense that turned this 
attack into a terrible German catastrophe. The 15th of July was probably the worst day the Germans had in the war. It used 


up their attacking reserves. They never had the initiative again. 
attack began on July 18th 


fantry attack where they would have a great pre- 
ponderance of both. These advantages, coupled 
with the effect of surprise, were to give them a 
third such victory as those of March 21st and 
May 27th. But Gouraud, knowing their plans, 
prepared his men and his artillery likewise, and as 
he knew what they were going to do and they did 
not know what he was going to do, the effect of 
surprise was all against the Germans. The Ger- 
man artillery barrage was ruined by the French, 
and their men, massed for the attack, were sub- 
ject to bombardment. The attacking waves, 
poorly protected by their own artillery, were 
terribly lacerated by the French. Beside the. 
ordinary kinds of shelling they were even sub- 
jected to the point blank fire from batteries of 
75's especially arranged to meet their attack. 
These guns were with the French infantry, which 
had been withdrawn from the front lines so that 
the Germans would have to pass a wide and 
withering zone of fire before reaching any one to 
fight. When they did reach the French lines they 
were met first with all the kinds of small arms fire 
and then with the bayonet. July 15, 1918, was 
probably the worst single day the Germans ever 


= 


Before they recovered from their reverse the Franco-American 


had. This last desperate attack in the Cham- 
pagne was a terrible catastrophe for them. It 
took their last “offensive” reserve. They never 
attacked again. 

The 42nd, the Rainbow, Division had the honor 
of holding a small part of Gouraud’s front line on 
that momentous day. Two battalions of the 
165th Infantry (the old “Fighting” 69th, New 
York) were in the line near Somme-Py, and 
the rest of the division was disposed in the rear to 
handle any Germans that might break through. 
There was no break through but the two battal- 
ions in the line handled themselves in a way to 
receive the praise and congratulations of General 
Gouraud. In France this is taken to mean that 
the reward was fully merited. 

While this was going on, the Germans started 
their corollary attack across the Marne intending 
to push south and east. South of Dormans, the 
attack caught some companies of the 28th Divi- 
sion—the Pennsylvania Guard. 
enough to hold, and had their nerves been worn 
out, or perhaps, if their experience had been 
longer, they would have retired to the main force. 
As it was, they stopped the advance until most 
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BELLEAU WOOD—THE PARIS ROAD—CHATEAU-THIERRY 


A French staff map (hachured instead of contoured) of the area where the 3rd and 2nd Divisions first met theenemy. The 
first Americans in action here were the 7th Machine Gun Battalion of the 3rd Division reaching Chateau-Thierry on May 31st. 
The 3rd Division brigaded with the French held the river from Chateau-Thierry eastward. The 2nd Division took over twelve 
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‘miles of line running across the Paris road in front of Le Throlet up to Torcy on the morning of June 4th. From June Ist to 4th 

































they had been in reserve but with certain battalions in line with the French. 
took Belleau Wood. On July ist the regular brigade took Vaux. 


by the 26th Division which relieved the 2nd 


of them were killed or wounded. A few only 
trickled back. 

A little further west, the German attack ran 
into the same spirit, backed by somewhat larger 
numbers. The 3rd Division held the south bank 
of the Marne from Chateau-Thierry, where their 
machine guns had come on May 31st, to Mézy, 
five miles (eight kilometers) eastward. East of 
Mézy the Germans were across the river, so that 
the right flank of the 3rd, the 38th Regiment, was 
already under fire when the battle commenced. 
The German artillery turned a stream of shells 
on Mézy to drive the 38th into its dugouts, and 
then, under cover of a smoke screen, the German 
troops in boats started to cross the river. It is 
a little stream, and if the German fire had kept 
the Americans under ground, the passage would 
have been quickly achieved. The 38th realized 
this as well as the Germans, and taking the barrage 
as it came, they remained in the open, and with 
rifle fire and machine guns fired through the 
smoke screen at the German boats. Our artillery 
also, although this was its first action, got the 
range of the Germans waiting to cross and those 





During June the Marine brigade of the 2nd Division 
Hill 204 dominating Chateau-Thierry was taken on July 20th 


crossing. Inafew minutes broken boats and dead 
Germans were floating down the river. One boat 
got across, but there was a sergeant hiding in the 
bushes waiting for it. As it touched the shore he 
told the Germans with the particular vigor and 
implications of army language that they were the 
people he had been waiting for and simultane- 
ously threw a hand grenade in the boat. There 
was no landing there. But east of the village 
where the point of land jutted out, the German 
cross fire kept the defenders from preventing a 
landing. However, after they had crossed the 
river the Germans were little better off. They 
were met by the same machine gun and rifle 


‘fire—and General Pershing had made a specialty 


of marksmanship in the A. E. F. As they pressed 
on, they came into contact with bombs and 
bayonets. In the defense, one platoon of the 
38th Infantry was annihilated. A second was 
nearly so, but the third came in and continued the 
fight. As the fourth finally came into action, the 
Germans surrendered. With veritable devils in 
front of them, and the river behind, 400 men of 
the 6th Grenadiers gave themselves up to about 
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half their number. And while all this was going 
on, the 38th had been subjected to fire from every 
possible direction, for they were surrounded on 
three sides. 

This is why General Pershing called this action 
—“one of the most brilliant pages in our military 
annals.” By this time the 2nd, 3rd, and parts of 
the 42nd and 28th Divisicns had met the enemy 
and verified the verdict of the 1st at Cantigny. 


THE INITIATIVE PASSES TO FOCH 


General Pershing was one of those who, im- 
mediately after the Germans reached the Marne, 
counseled attacking them at the base of their 
salient. Strategically it was the normal thing to 
do, if there was an available force to doit. On 
June 22nd, when Marshal Foch and Premier 
Clemenceau visited American Headquarters, 
General Pershing urged it again, saying that the 
American Army could furnish several first-class 
divisions, and several others which if then not 
fully trained, would certainly fight. And the 
less advanced American divisions could relieve 
first-class French divisions and permit them to be 
used for attack. 

But the German preparations kept the initia- 
tive in their hands a little longer. On the 15th 
of July the French were still fighting where and 
when the Germans chose; three days later the 
exact reverse was the case. 

The terrible defeat Gouraud inflicted on the 
Germans in the Champagne ended the German 
offensive. The plan to hit back by an attack on 
the base of the Marne salient had been made 
some time previous. The psychological moment 
was to strike when the German army was in the 
confusion and discouragement of its great defeat, 
and before it could reorganize itself and initiate 
anything more. But the decision to put the 
Allied attack into effect necessarily rested on the 
availability of men to do the attacking. The 
French were terribly used up, as well as the Ger- 
mans. The available American troops were also 
in need of rest. There was a great danger that a 
temporary stalemate might give the Germans 
time to recover. Instead, Foch had the moral 
courage to call on his tired forces, French and 
American, to renew the struggle; and Americans 
can take pride in the fact that Pershing urged it, 
insisting that the Americans, tired and depleted 
as they were, could and should be used. There 
is a line in the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” that 
fits exactly the Franco-American attack of July 
18th, for certainly on that day “there sounded 
forth the trumpet that never called retreat.””’ The 
year 1918 had seen no Allied advance of any size 
before July 18th. From that time to the end of 
the war there were nothing but Allied advances. 
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The orders to start for this historic battle caught 


the 1st Division on the road to its rest area. They 
caught the 2nd Division resting after its month’s 
fighting at Vaux and Belleau Wood. Both were 
ordered to make all speed, for once the decision 
had been made, no time was to be lost, lest the 
psychological moment should slip away. 

Accordingly, the 1st Division received orders to 
join the French XX Corps Tenth Army—General 
Mangin—southwest of Soissons. The infantry, 
engineers, and even the field artillery of the ist 
Division were taken by truck to their area, and 
by the night of the 17th, by hard marching and 
long hours, the 1st was in position for attack the 
next morning, although the artillery had to spend 
all night getting up ammunition. The 2nd Divi- 
sion, also to take part in the attack, was not so 
fortunate. It only received its orders on the night 
of the 16th. None of it was in Jine on the night 
of the 17th. Most of the two regular regiments 
reached the front next morning in time for the 
attack, although part of the 23rd had to double- 
time the last ten minutes to do it. The Marine 
regiments did not arrive until later in the day. 

The object of the attack was to push forward 
due east and capture the heights south of Soissons, 
and cut the road from Soissons to Chateau- 
Thierry which was one of the vital supply lines 
to the Germans in the Marne salient. From 
north to south the attack was to be delivered 
by the 153rd French Infantry Division, the tst 
American, the 1st Moroccan and the 2nd Ameri- 
can. 

At 4:35 on the 18th the battle opened. There 
was no previous artillery preparation to warn the 
enemy. The infantry started with the first roll 
of the barrage. Except for the fact that the men 
were very tired from hard travel, and that the 
French tanks moving into action had cut all the 
ground telephone wires to division headquarters, 
the 1st went into the fight in shape. The 2nd, 
however, lacking half of its infantry, was com- 
pelled to make a brigade cover a division front, 
and attack without proper reserves. But even 
if the attack occurred before some of our units 
were ready, the situation was even worse for the 
Germans. It caught them by surprise. One 
German officer was caught still in his pajamas. 
Their artillery was accordingly weak at first. By 
six o’clock prisoners were coming in, and all 
reports from the-front were good. The whole 
line moved the one and a quarter miles (two 
kilometers) past the first objective in good order. 
Before reaching the second objective the French 
on the left of the 1st Division got held up and the 
left flank of the 1st, slowing down to keep in touch, 
finally stopped about its second objective in 
front of the Missy ravine which was stoutly held 
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WHERE THE TIDE OF WAR CHANGED 


On the 18th of July the first serious Allied attack of 1918 began at 4:35 inthe morning. The Allied line ran from in front 


of Ambleny down south into the Foret de Retz. 
Division was next with instructions to take Berzy le Sec. 


The 153rd French Division had the northern flank of the attack. Our 1st 
Then came a Moroccan division and then our 2nd Division whose first 
Viezy for the 2nd Division and the Missy and Ploisy ravines for the 


day’s task was to reach Viezy from the edge of the Forest. 
ist Division were the hardest points. 


Before its five days were over the 1st Division had reached the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 


toad. This attack of July 18th forced the Germans to begin the evacuation of the Marne salient 


by German machine guns. The right of the divi- 
sion reached the third objective in liaison with the 
neighboring Moroccans. On the other side of the 
Moroccans the 2nd Division, whose Marine 
regiments had all arrived by late afternoon, had 
also reached their third objective. 

At four the next morning the attack was re- 
sumed. The 2nd Division, which had reached the 
outskirts of Vierzy the night before, spent the 
day taking this strong point. When that was 
done, its attacking power was nearly exhausted. 
Its ranks had not been filled up since Belleau 
Wood and Vaux, and the all-night march to reach 





‘ officers. 


the battle in time had taken much of the men’s 
strength. Moreover, in the two days the casual- 
ties had been very heavy. The 23rd Regiment 
began the battle with 3,400 men and ninety-nine 
It came out with 1,429 men and thirty- 
seven officers. It had gone five miles (eight kilo- 
meters), in the first day, and captured 
2,100 men and seventy-five officers. During the 
night of the 19th it was relieved by a French divi- 
sion. 

The 1st Division meanwhile went on, its right 
reaching Chazelle and the left still behind, just 
beyond the town of Missy. Ahead of it a tank 
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aitack almost reached Ploisy, but after that there 
were no tanks. In the afternoon, at 5:30, the 
left wing again attacked and this time did reach 
Ploisy, evening up both flanks and presenting a 
straight front. 

This day cost the division about 3,000 casual- 
ties, making a total of 4,500 for the two days’ 
fighting. The prisoners amounted to about 2,000 
on the first day and 1,000 on the second, when the 
resistance stiffened. 

The French command then honored the division 
by assigning it part of the 153rd’s objective—the 
village of Berzy-le-Sec—for the next day. Hard 
fighting all that day, however, did not capture the 
village, although south of it an advance was made. 
But another toll of a thousand casualties came. 
After this third day, the 153rd on the left of the 
1st was reinforced, the Moroccan Division on the 
right was relieved. The previous night the 2nd 
had been relieved. Of the original attacking 
force, only the 1st Division remained as it entered 
the fight. 

In company, then, with fresh troops on either 
side, the 1st attacked again at four o'clock 
on the morning of the fourth day, July 21st. The 
casualties were again heavy, especially on account 
of the fire from the north, but Berzy and the 
heights beyond were reached and the whole divi- 
sion front was in line. While this fighting was 
going on, General Summerall was notified that 
the relief promised for that night would not reach 
the line. The relief was the 15th Scottish Divi- 
sion which had been previously loaned to Foch 
by Haig. So the 1st was scheduled to have an- 
other day of it. The meagre resources with which 
Foch was attacking is significantly shown in the 
length of time the 1st Division kept up its attack 
and the distance from which its relief came. 

When the division finally came out of the line 
it had lost more than 7,200 men, mostly in the 
infantry. The full complement of infantry in a 
division is 12,000. Five days’ constant and suc- 
cessful attack after a long march; an advance of 
more than six and a quarter miles (ten kilometers) ; 
losses of at least 50 per cent. of the infantry en- 
gaged; keeping pace with the famous Moroccan 
Division and staying longer in the fight—all this 
had demonstrated that the 1st Division could 
stand in any company. 


GERMANS COMMENCING THEIR LAST RETREAT 


Moreover, the last days had been the hardest. 
The element of surprise had disappeared and the 
Germans were stiffening their line, for it meant 
a catastrophe for them if this attack continued to 
gain. As it was, the success of the whole oper- 
ation necessitated the beginning of a German re- 
treat that ended in the armistice. 











The records of some of the units of the ist 
Division give a good indication of the severity of 
the fighting. The 16th and 18th Infantry each 
lost aJl officers above the rank of captain except 
the commanding officers, while the 26th lost 
them all and came out commanded by a captain 
of less than two years’ experience. About 60 
per cent. of all infantry officers were hit. 

This battle south of Soissons is a fair sample 
of open warfare as compared with the previous 
trench fighting. The front had not been stabi- 
lized long enough at that point for much if any 
trench construction. But this does not mean that 
troops remained in the open as in the Civil War. 
Modern artillery necessitates the use of dugouts, 
caves, cellars, or burrowing of some kind. In the 
Civil War it would not have been normal to catch 
600 men in a cave, as the Americans did at Sois- 
sons. In this war catching men underground was 
not unusual. These particular Germans had been 
kept in the cave by artillery fire and their escape 
had been prevented by the rapid approach of the 
infantry. Nevertheless, they refused to surrender 
and kept up a fire out of the cave’s mouth. The 
Americans called for the help of a tank, which 
waddled up and turned its one-pounder into the 
cave’s mouth. But the German gairison still 
resisted, and the German artillery, spotting the 
tank, drove it away. About this time some- 
one discovered a vent from the cave and had 
the happy idea of dropping a gas bomb down 
it. As there were none on hand, messengers were 
sent to the Moroccans to borrow some. The 
first bomb produced the desired result. Aster . 
had been dropped in the cave, the Germans sur- 
rendered and to the great surprise of the little 
cleaning up party of Americans, instead of a squad 
or two, there were 600 of them who came marching, 
out. 

At another place, an American sergeant led an 
attack against a dugout. It was beaten off and 
he was wounded and captured. The Germans 
dressed his wounds. While this was going on, 
he convinced them that the Americans would 
treat them well and that they had better surrender. 
They let him go to arrange the matter, and he ' 
found a lieutenant who paused to receive the sur- | 
render, before he went on with the fight. The 
wounded sergeant brought the Germans back to | 
division headquarters. To surrender this way 7 
to small numbers does not sound very heroic, but 7 
it is a part of modern war, and men in a cave or 
dugout have practically no other alternative, be- 
cause one machine gun or a couple of men with , 
hand grenades can absolutely command an exit. 

The tanks also add two new features to modern 
warfare—one physical and the other moral. 
Physically they break up machine gun nests, 
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which were the main German system of defense. 
And morally, they are of almost as much value. 
Officers who have been with them in action are 
almost unanimous in saying that they increased 
the morale of the infantry tremendously. ‘The 
men will go anywhere with the tanks.” Even an 
attack that has about played out can be rein- 
vigorated by the presence of a tank or two. 


THE SECOND STAGE OF THE RETREAT 


The cutting of the Soissons-Chateau-Thiérry 
road by this operation made it necessary for the 
Germans to get out of the Marne salient. More 
war of movement was imperative, this time a 
backward movement. That similarly meant 
movement for the French and Americans. All 
three were weary and used up. Around the base 
of the salient, in line to follow and push the Ger- 
mans in retreat, were the 26th Division, the New 
England Guard, which had taken over the Belleau 
Wood sector, the 3rd at Chateau-Thierry and 
Mezy, and the 28th south of Dormans. The 
greater part of the salient was held by French 
troops. 

The 26th pushed forward its left a little on the 
18th to keep in touch with the fighting farther 
north. On the 2oth, the attack in which the 1st 
and 2nd Divisions were engaged south of Soissons 
having progressed far enough, the whole line from 
there to Chateau-Thierry advanced, the 26th 
Division, the New England Guard, taking Hill 
No. 204, overlooking the town of Chateau-Thierry. 

The Germans now steadied the sides of the 
salient and retreated north out of it. They 
had recrossed the Marne on the 18th, with the 
3rd and 28th among the troops in pursuit. The 
4th Infantry of the 3rd Division were the first 
troops over the river. The enemy fought only a 
rear guard action on the 21st, but on the next 
two days they tried hard to hold the ridges around 
Epieds. They needed this time to get their 
material out behind them. Once the Allied attack 
started, everyone with a map looked eagerly at 
the pocket in which the Germans were trapped, 
and scanned the headlines for the news that would 
foretell their cutting off and capture. To look 
at the map such a result looked possible. But 
the map did not show the lack of reserves. Even 


With the terrain in our favor, men were needed . 


and they were still scarce. The relief for the 
26th Division, on July 25th, for example, was 
obtained by pulling the 42nd Division out of its 
position with Gouraud and sending it all the way 
around to the other side of the Marne salient. 

As they neared the line of the Ourcq River, 
the Germans were being pushed faster than they 
could withdraw their supplies and decided to 
make a firm stand to gain time. The front having 
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now become narrower, the 3rd American Division 

had been relieved, some French Divisions had 
fallen out of line, and two American Divisions, 
the 42nd and 28th, were together. 

A report of the 1st Army Corps covering the 
operation of the 42nd Division gives this picture 
of the situation: ‘To halt our too rapid advance, 
fresh (German) divisions were thrown into line, 
and it was along the Ourcq that the most stubborn 
fighting along our Corps’ front, during the entire 
operation, occurred. On the yellow wheat fields 
that gradually slope eastward from Meurcy Farm; 
on the heights of Hill No. 184, which dominated 
Fére-en-Tardenois remained innumerable evi- 
dences of the stubbornness of the fighting. The 
bodies of our men often lay in rows not twenty 
yards from the German fox holes; the opposing 
lines were often within a stone’s throw of each 
other and the bodies of the German and American 
dead in the same machine gun nests were a further 
testimony of the mutual stubbornness of the con- 
flicts.”” On the left of the 42nd, under a French 
Corps, the 32nd which was for the first time in 
combat, was having similar hard fighting in 
front of Cierges. 

When the Germans gave up the Ourcq line, 
they retreated to the Vesle. On August 3rd, 
the 4th Division making its first appearance 
relieved the 42nd. With little opposition it 
reached the Vesle the next day. Two days later 
it crossed the river and reached Bazoches. On 
the 12th, after this campaign had really come to 
a standstill, still another new division came into 
line, the 77th relieving the 4th. The 26th, 42nd, 
and 32nd, had all seen hard fighting during the 
forty days from June 20th to August Ist. 
‘The Americans had broken the German 
line at the Ourcq. Yet the enemy had con- 
ducted a skilful and successful retreat, losing 
comparatively few men and guns. Our troops 
and the French had not been able to force their 
retreat into disorder. 

But a great change had come over the war and 
it was due in large part to General Pershing and 
his army. For he had produced the men to 
change the scale against the Germans. The odds 
were now with the Allies. 

On May 27th there had been only one American 
Division, the 1st, that had ever even held an 
active sector of line. By August roth, there were 
nine divisions with battle experiences: 


1st Division, Cantigny—Soissons° 
2nd Division, Belleau Wood—Vaux—Soissons 
3rd Division, Chatedu-Thierry—Mezy—Crossing of 
Marne 
4th Division, Crossing of Vesle 
26th Division, Belleau Wood—Hill 204 
28th Division, Dormans—Passing of the Ourcq 
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From Col. Frederick Palmer’s “America in France” 
AMERICAN DIVISIONS IN THE MARNE-VESLE CAMPAIGN 


Showing the line of advance from July 18th on. The 3rd Division’s work in defending the river crossing at Mezy and 
Jaulgonne on July 15th received high praise from General Pershing. The 42nd which had been with Gouraud on July 15th 
distinguished itself at the passing of the Ourcq on the 27th of July, as did likewise the 32nd. The most important part of this 
campaign was from July 18th until August 2nd when Soissons fell to the French again, although after this the 4th and 77th 
Divisions had active fighting along the Vesle. From May 31st to August 12th there were in all eight American divisions used 
in this campaign, more than 200,000 men. Four of the eight were fully trained, the other four lacked varying parts of their train- 



















32nd Division, Passing of the Ourcq 
42nd Division, Champagne—Passing of the Ourcq 
77th Division, Bazoches Sector 


These divisions had met the Germans in attack, 
in defense, in bitterly contested actions, and in 
rear-guard fighting. They had met Prussian 
Guard and Landwehr divisions, all kinds of Ger- 
mans in all conditions of warfare, and all were 
keen to meet the German again. They had 
finished “second best” in none of the encounters. 
Their confidence in themselves was high. Their 
Commander-in-Chief believed in them even more 
than before. Their Allies accepted them com- 
pletely. And last, but not least, the Germans 
had acquired a genuine respect for them. About 
a month after the Vesle was crossed, the German 
Intelligence wrote from this Marne campaign 
experience that the ist, 2nd, and 3rd were first- 
class attacking divisions and that the 42nd and 
26th were good fighting divisions. This report 
did not cover the other divisions engaged in the 
Marne, but this is enough to show that enemy 









ing. General Hunter Liggett in this campaign was the first American general to have tactical command of an army corps since 
the Civil War. All other staffs above division staffs were French 


opinion of us—the safest judgment to follow— 
was rising rapidly. 

The time had now come to go back to General 
Pershing’s fundamental purpose and create a 
great American Army to fight under its 
own leaders, subject only to the Allied High 
Command. With the end of the Marne-Vesle 
campaign ended also the period of French com- 
mand. In that campaign the 1st American 
Corps under General Hunter Liggett, formed on 
the 4th of July, had functioned as a part of the 
6th French Army. But most of the time it 
directed only one American Division. This 
was the first time that we had had a corps organ- 
ization in tactical command of troops either in 
practice or in action since the Civil War. With 
the exception of this corps all higher staffs were 
French. 

The creation and moulding of corps and army 
staffs that are as highly trained as they should 
be is properly a twenty-year task. There was, 
therefore, much more doubt about our ability 
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to make working staff organizations in two years 
than of our ability to create fighting divisions in 
that time. Nevertheless, doubt or no doubt, 
it was necessary to do it, both because it would 
have been ridiculous for a nation like the United 
States to put two or three million men in the field 
under foreign generals, and also because our men 
wanted to fight under American leadership and 
would fight better that way. An apprenticeship 
they gladly and thankfully accepted, but neither 
the best French opinion nor our own believed in 
permanent tutelage. 

Early in August, then, the time had come to 
organize the 1st American Army. There was 
no pressing emergency calling our troops to the 
front for a little while. The Germans had not 
recovered from their reverses at Soissons, the 
Champagne, and the Marne, and the British 
had launched an offensive against the Amiens 
salient on the north, seconded by a French at- 
tack on the south. The British and French then 
were giving the enemy no rest. The task for us 
was to organize our Army and get into action 
again as soon as possible. We practically with- 
drew from active fighting for thirty days. 

On the rothof August the 1st American Army 
was organized. General Pershing became Com- 
mander of the 1st Army acting under himself 
as Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. Orders 
would go from General Headquarters at Chau- 
mont signed “by command of General J. J. 
Pershing, Commander-in-Chief, James W. Mc- 
Andrew, Chief-of-Staff,” to General J. J. Persh- 
ing, Commanding the 1st Army, who, it is re- 
corded, was duly obedient to his superior. 

Our General Staff then began to direct the ac- 
tive operations of our troops, which, except in 
the training areas, had been done by the French. 
The 1st Army staff and the corps staffs began 
to function. A typical case will show what the 
organizing of higher commands meant in respon- 
sibility to American officers. 

Joseph T. Dickman was a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in 1915, that is, second in command of a regiment 
which then consisted of 800 men. He went to 
France as a Major-General in command of a 
division of 27,000 men, and in quick succession 
rose to be a corps commander with responsibility 
for some 81,000 men, and then to the command 
of an army which means any number from 180,000 
to 250,000. From the peace time care of 800 men 
to the war time direction of 250,000 is a big in- 
crease in responsibility for three years. 

During August we collected our scattered divi- 
sions from the French and brought down to our 
own area all but two (the 27th and 30th) of the 
ten divisions which the March crises had necessi- 
tated going into the British area, where they 
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had been trained under British 
Around Chaumont and Toul the country was filled 
with American troops. 

General Pershing went back immediately to 
his original plan—to attack the St. Mihiel salient. 
The French High Command approved the project, 
but with the stipulation that when the salient was 
flattened out the operation should be concluded. 


PLANNING THE DOOM OF ST. MIHIEL 


When the Germans took the St. Mihiel salient 
in 1914 they established their line with an eye for 
advantageous positions which must evoke admir- 
ation from any one who sees them. 
of the salient they held all the high ground and 
the French lines opposite were all below them. The 
Germans could see practically every time a French 
soldier moved, and their artillery could fire from 
direct observation. Almost the only low ground 
the Germans themselves had at the point of the 
salient was the town of St. Mihiel, and they kept 
part of the civil population in St. Mihiel so that 
the French would not disturb the troops there by 
shelling. The side of the salient running north 
from St. Mihiel crosses a range of hills where it 
joins the main battle line. On these hills the 


‘Germans were in a strong position but as the 


French were also on the hills the German advan- 
tage here was not so marked. The German line 
on the side of the salient east from St. Mihiel 
ran along a completely commanding line of hills 
terminating in the isolated peak of Mont Sec. 
From there they crossed an open valley and then 
ran into the hills again near Pont 4 Mousson. 
The French positions in the valley would not have 
been so bad, if it had not been for Mont Sec. 
Ask any American who was there, and he will tell 
you that you could not wink your eye without the 
German observers on that cursed mountain see- 
ing you. Every American who ever served on 
that part of the line has a clear picture of Mont 
Sec in his mind. 

A report of the Intelligence Section (G-2) of 
the 1st Corps gives a vivid picture of the St. 
Mihiel salient: 


The strength of the enemy positions had for four years 
seemed impregnable, and had withstood in 1914 and 
1915 the bloody attacks of the French at Les Eparges, 
Apremont, and the Bois le Préthre. Such names in 
the early part of the war had vied in notoriety with 
Mons, Ypres, Louvain, Tahur, Vauquois, and Verdun. 
They were symbolic of the days cf trench warfare, in 
which opposing trenches were often no farther apart 
than ten meters; and in which mining and underground 
warfare played a principal part. They typified cam- 
paigns in which 100,000 lives were sacrificed to push 
back a trench line a few hundred meters, 


But, by the fall of 1918, conditions at St. 
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ST. MIHIEL SALIENT AND THE RUPT DE MAD VALLEY 


Showing the natural hilly defenses of the salient at every point except the valley of the Rupt de Mad. This was dominated 
by Mont Sec on one side and the hills near Thiaucourt on the other. Observers on Mont Sec had direct observation for the control 
of artillery fire over practically the whole Rupt de Mad Valley. General Pershing’s plan of attack was to take advantage of the 
one fairly level place in the salient to attack and to overcome the observers on Mont Sec and their artillery in the valley by a 
superiority of artillery. From the upper end of the salient to Vigneulles runs the Grand Tranchee de Calonne, the road on which 
the 106th Regiment made its famous night parade through the German lines on the night of September 12th 


Mihiel had changed. It was a quiet sector. The 
salient was held by nine German divisions, per- 
haps 90,000 men. Six out of the nine divisions 
were second or third-class troops, made up of 
reserve, Landwehr, or Austro-Hungarian regi- 
ments. Nevertheless, under the new system of 
elastic defense, the line was supposed to be so 
strong that these troops could hold it against 
attack, certainly until reénforcements should 
reach them from Metz. Gouraud’s defense in 
the Champagne on July 15th had been a good 
demonstration of what a well organized elastic 
defense could do, and Gouraud had no such ad- 
vantages of position.as the Germans had at St. 
Mihiel. Machine guns, trenches, and lines of 
wire—the whole system several meters deep, 
supported by artillery, was considered as strong 
as the trenches filled with infantry used to be, 
and much more sparing of men. 

From August 21st to September 12th, American 
Preparations for attack were ordered to be made 
in all secrecy. The troops were moved in at 
night and hidden in the woods. Traffic on the 


roads was ordered limited to the normal amount. 


The artillery and the air service were forbidden 
to show any’ unusual activity. The heavy artil- 
lery that was brought up was not even allowed to 
fire any registration shots. 

Despite all the precautions, however, it seems 
pretty certain that the Germans knew perfectly 
well that they were going to be attacked, and 
prisoners captured before the attack showed 
that they even had a fairly accurate idea of the 
day it was to be. Considering the dominating 
observation points in the hands of the enemy it 
was practically impossible for our own army to 
make preparations unnoticed. The Germans 
were, however, a good deal puzzled by the whole 
business. An officer on the staff of the German 


‘General told an American officer after the armis- 


tice that our preparations had been so easily 
detected that the German Staff had decided that 
they were a feint until almost the time of the 
battle. They then ordered the troops to hold 
the lines if attacked, but they seemed to have 
made little preparation to do this, and as they 
began removing their heavy artillery they un- 
doubtedly weakened the morale of their troops. 
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They seemed to have expected a smaller and 
lighter attack that they could hold off while 
they evacuated the salient, which they then 
planned to do. In the meanwhile they were 
busily engaged finishing a main defence line in 
the rear. 

The American plan of battle was to send the 
main attack north into the only part of the Ger- 
- man line not on dominating hills. This was the 
valley of the Rupt de Mad. However, this 
valley is not wide enough for the planned attack, 
so that the troops on the right and left of the 
main attack would have to cover harder country. 
But it was not necessary for them to go so far as 
the divisions in the centre. 

The map will make plain the fact that, if the 
first and second days’ fighting in the Rupt de 
Mad valley went as planned, the Germans would 
have to give up the whole salient, although this 
attack covered less than half of the salient itself. 
A smaller offensive on the other side of the salient 
was to be made to narrow even further the Ger- 
man outlet from St. Mihiel, and the two forces 
were to join at the town of Vigneulles. 

The main attack was to be made by the 4th 
Corps. The 3rd Corps, on its right, was to 
advance enough to keep in touch and maintain 
enough activity to keep the Germans opposite 
them busy. On the other side of the 4th 
Corps, the 2nd French Colonial Corps was to 
do likewise. This Corps was acting as part of 
our 1st Army, just as our 1st Corps had served 
as part of the French 6th Army between Chateau- 
Thierry and the Vesle. 

This French Corps held a long sector around 
both sides of the salient but its main duty was to 
follow the Germans when their retreat began. 
On each end of the sector, however, they were to 
join somewhat in the advance. The 5th Amer- 
ican Corps was to make an offensive in the hilly 
country opposite its lines. If everything went 
as planned the Germans between the 5th and 
4th Corps attacked on both sides would have 
to retreat, and those in the nose of the salient 
would be caught. 


SUCCESS “ACCORDING TO PLAN” 


Unless it was General Allenby’s capture of the 
Turkish Army in Palestine, no large operation in 
the war worked out in practice so exactly “ac- 
cording to plan.” It rained hard on the night of 
the 11th of September. It had been raining 
hard for a day or two. Slimy mud was every- 
where. At one in the morning, the Germans 
were awakened by a terrible crash of artillery. 
For four hours the shells dropped on their trenches 
and dugouts; on their roads and battery positions, 
and, for that matter, everywhere else. Particular 
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attention was paid to Mont Sec. It was deluged 
with smoke shells so that its observers could not 
see what was going on. Then, at five o’clock 
came the barrage and the infantry attack on the 
southern sector. Much of the German wire 
was old and a good deal of it was very low. 
Some the Americans cut, some they just walked 
over. According to the habit which both sides 
had acquired, the forward trenches were occupied 
only by patrols. There was practically no 
resistance there. At the next line of trenches 
where resistance should have developed, the 
artillery had done so well that, in most places, 
there was not much there either. Many Ger- 
mans came out of their dugouts merely in time 
to surrender. 

For example, on the front of the 42nd Division, 
which was a typical one, the first German trench 
system consisted of two trenches with various 
connections, on the average about 200 yards 
apart, with wire in front of both. About half a 
mile behind the second trench was a third also 
protected by wire, and a mile back of that a fourth 
and more wire. To the unpractised eye, it looked 
as if there were lines of wire wandering aimlessly 
all over these different positions. It was very 
heavy in the front of our main attack, and had 
given our staffs many anxious moments. Between 
the third and fourth trenches were most of the 
German light batteries. Holding these defenses 
was the roth German Division, recently brought 
down from Flanders. Contained in it was the 
6th Grenadier Regiment, which had tried to cross 
the river at Mézy against the 3rd Division in 
July. This roth German Division was one of the 
best in the salient and yet the general command- 
ing the 42nd reported after the battle: 


The operation was unusual in its nature because of 
the small amount of resistance encountered, and it is 
not felt that its experience should be made the basis 
of general deductions for use in other operations. 


The 42nd was in the van of our attack against 
one of the few good German divisions in the salient, 


and its losses in the whole operation were 702. 
Comparing this with 4,500, two days’ losses for | 


the 1st Division at Soissons, shows very plainly 
that the St. Mihiel defense was not made of very 
stern stuff. 

However, even with the dash of our main at- 
tack and the paralysis of the German defense, it is 
doubtful if we should have made the big haul of 
prisoners if it had not been for one of the most 
extraordinary movements in the whole war, which 
occurred at the point of our secondary attack on 
the other side of the salient. The 15th French 
Division and our 26th, the New England Guard 
Division, were to attack there. In front of the 
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French in their first day’s objective were three 
hills, Les Eparges, famous in 1915, being the first. 
As they advanced, their left flank was exposed, 
which made progress somewhat difficult. How- 
ever, they pushed steadily forward in their cau- 
tious, skilful manner, not going very fast but mak- 
ing their gains with little loss. 
_ To their right the 26th Division also was re- 
' tarded by machine gun fire in the woods and hills 
south of St. Remy. When nightfall came they 
were still deployed in the woods about half way 
to their first day’s objective with the German ma- 
’ | chine guns in front of them. Now, according 
| tothe usual practice, fighting stops at dark except 
_ for artillery. But someone in or over the 102nd 
ji Regiment of Infantry had a different idea. Some 
" time after dark that regiment was collected from 
its lines in the woods, assembled in column on the 
high road named La Grand Tranchee de Calonne, 
leading straight into the German lines. This 
solid formation marched boldly down the main 
highway six miles through the German lines to 
Vigneulles, arriving there at 3:25 in the morning 
and absolutely closing the retreat of any Germans 
in the nose of the salient. Although there were 
still some Germans in the woods as the 1o2nd 
_ passed through, the march of the adventurous 
_ regiment was unopposed. 
To a methodical and scientific minded fighting 
_ man like the German this proceeding must have 
seemed as outrageous a breach of the rules of war 
as any of his atrocities have appeared to us. 
Some time later in the morning the leading troops 
of the 1st Division came into Vigneulles from the 
south, also somewhat ahead of their schedule, but 
having achieved their advance in a more normal 
manner, and greatly to their surprise found the 
_ town full of Americans. But even despite the 
_ phenomenal speed of our troops in reaching 
| Vigneulles the Germans had moved so promptly 
_ that much of their artillery escaped. 
| St. Mihiel introduced four new divisions to 
' active warfare. The 82nd Division, draft men 
from Georgia under Major-General George P. 
_ Duncan, was on the extreme right of the line. 
__ !t had no advance to make but carried out what 
1s called a holding attack, designed to keep the 
enemy opposite from sending help elsewhere. 
2 Next to the 82nd was another new division, the 
"90th from Texas and Oklahoma under Major- 
» General Henry T. Allen. It did participate in 
"the attack, and accomplished the small mission 
_ It was given in good style by four in the afternoon 
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eo , of the first day. The 5th, a new regular division, 
< » did their somewhat larger task in similar manner. 





These three new divisions were all together on 
the right of the line. Nearly in the middle of the 
attack was the Missouri and Kansas draft divi- 
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sions, trained by General Wood at Camp Funston. 
It kept abreast of the fast company on either side 
of it—the 42nd (the Rainbow) under Major- 
General Flagler, and the 2nd, the regular and 
Marine divisions of Chateau-Thierry and Soissons 
fame. It was the regular infantry brigade of the 
2nd that did the attacking at St. Mihiel. Its 
task was to cover almost six miles to the hills 
beyond Thiaucourt on the first day—a much 
longer advance than that of the 5th Division on 
their right. It was not so far as the 89th advance, 
on the other side, but it was the only long advance © 
required of any division over hilly and difficult 
country. Theother long advances had the advan- 
tage of the Rupt de Mad Valley. The brigade of 
the 2nd went its six miles in eight and one half 
hours, collected more than 3,000 prisoners and 
much material, including five railroad trains. 
The commander of the brigade reported that had 
the advance been two hours slower, half these 
results would not have been achieved. This was 
evidently true all along the line. The speed of 
the American attack caught material and men 
which the German command had every reason to 
expect would escape, considering the promptness 
with which their retreat commenced. 

The 1st Division did its part as usual. It per- 
formed in such manner that for the second time 
its commanding general left it to become a Corps 
Commander. It had given General Bullard to 
the 3rd Corps after Cantigny, and General 
Charles P. Summerall to the 5th Corps during 
the Meuse-Argonne battle. 

From the morning of the second day the salient 
was blotted out. From then on the French 26th 
Division bagged the prisoners who were trapped 
and our lines were pushed forward after the re- 
treating Germans until we were ordered to halt 
in front of the solidly held, previously fortified 
line which the Germans had made behind the 
salient. 


THE LESSONS OF ST. MIHIEL 


This was the first battle under American coms 
mand—certainly a’ most auspicious beginning. 
Our total casualties (including the French troops 
involved) were about 4,000. The German pri- 
soners numbered 14,439 and 443 guns. Theextra- 
ordinary success of both new and old divisions and 
the fulfilment of the staff plans did not mean that 
we had made a perfectly working Army. In the 
first place, to stage the artillery fire on the scale 
planned we had to borrow a lot of French guns. 
In the air at St. Mihiel there were fourteen pursuit 
squadrons under General William Mitchell’s com- 
mand. Eleven were French loaned us for the 
occasion. Of all the types of airplanes at the 
battle about 40 per cent.were American. Besides 
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the French help, we had assistance from General 
Trenchard’s Independent (British) Air Force. 
Moreover, there were many indications that 
we had still much to learn of the refinements of 
modern war. In the line of supply back of the 
26th Division, for instance, on the morning of the 
attack, a road in plain view of German observa- 
tion and within easy artillery range was filled 
- with every known military vehicle, all blissfully 
rolling along toward the front. For a seemingly 
incredible while the Germans let this goon. But 
finally they registered on a piece of the road and 
began shelling. The procession stopped behind 
the spot. But every once in a while a motor 
cyclist would get through the stalled transport to 
the edge of the shelled area wave his hat at the 
waiting audience, turn on full speed and run for 
it. Mounted men would do the same and go 
galloping through the shelled area. Even a Ford 
or two tried it. Running the gauntlet became a 
regular game. There is something fascinatingly 
American about this performance, but it cannot 
be classed as scientific war. 

At St. Mihiel the infantry, especially in the main 
attack, were equipped with colored panels with 
which to signal to the airplanes overhead who 
they were, so that the airplanes could report it 
back quickly. They failed to do it. The plans 
for the artillery and transport to follow the ad- 
vance were not particularly well handled by the 
military police, and traffic jams occurred. The 
power behind this young and fresh army was so 
great that, despite the rough edges of its per- 
formance, it succeeded in an extraordinary way. 
But the seeming brilliance of the performance did 
not blind the divisional and corps commanders 
to the lack of technique in the fine points of mod- 
em war. Their reports of the engagement are 
made up alfhost entirely of analyses of defects in 
their organizations, and suggested remedies. 

In contrast to these inside judgments is a very 
interesting description of the American perform- 
ance as seen from the outside. On September 
25th the Intelligence Officer of the High Military 
Command Army Detachment of the German 
Army reporting on St. Mihiel wrote: 


The artillery preparation prior to the attack was well 
carried out. Their objectives were bombarded with 
good effect and they were able to switch from one target 
to another in the minimum time and with remarkable 
accuracy. The codrdination between the infantry 
and the artillery was faultless. If the infantry ran up 
against a machine gun nest they would immediately 
fall back, and very soon new artillery preparation would 
be directed on that point. A great many tanks 
were in readiness for the attack, but they were only used 
in very small numbers, as the masses of infantry ac- 
complished the victory. 
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The word victory is interesting in comparison with 7 


some of the German High Command’s descriptions 


of retiring from St. Mihiel “according to plan.” _ 


The amusement which the Germans had at our 
expense about Seicheprey, one little spot in the 
salient, we could now enjoy at their expense con- 
cerning the whole salient. And it no doubt par- 
ticularly pleased the 26th Division to have partici- 
pated. 


NEW DEMAND FOR AMERICANS EN MASSE 
Just as the German offensive had called the 2nd 


and 3rd Divisions to Chateau-Thierry and a © 
strategical opportunity had called seven other | 
divisions, most of them with training unfinished, — 


into the Marne-Vesle campaign, so now grand 
strategy called loudly for the American Army to 
hit with all its strength. The active battle line 
from the sea to St. Mihiel was shaped very much 
like that famous salient. General Foch’s strategy 
was much the same as General Pershing’s plan at 
St. Mihiel. The British were to push a point in 
on one side and the Americans and French on the 
other. They were to get as near to meeting as 
possible and the French, in the nose of the salient, 
were to keep the Germans opposite them busy and 
not let them get away while the pincers were 
closing in on them. 

On the 8th of August after a surprising recovery 
from their spring disasters the British had begun 
their end of the pinching process. On the 21st of 
August they struck again. From August 8th on, 
as a matter of fact, they kept up one continual and 
terrible push against the German lines. On the 
22nd of September they broke the Queant- 
Drocourt line, the outer line of defense of the Ger- 
mans. From August 8th to the time of the ar- 
mistice they had captured 188,000 men and a 
great quantity of guns. By the 26th of Septem- 
ber they were solid in front of the main Hinder- 


burg line at Le Catelet ready to strike the main | 


defense on which the Germans relied. 
This being the case on the northern end of the 
salient, it was time also for us to see if we could go 








teense ae 


through the Hindenburg line on the south side of | 


the salient, and, between the two attacks, catch 


the German armies so that they could not escape. | 


Whether we were ready for our part of the task or 
not we had totry it. The French had no reserves 


available for this and the war would not wait. | 
Such an opportunity once lost was hardly likely 


to come again. 
The problem facing the Commander-in-Chief 


and our General Staff was altogether different - 


from St. Mihiel. That was a flank attack of 
limited duration—an isolated operation. The 
new problem was a frontal attack on a series of 
prepared positions that were vital to the Germans, 
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and the operation had to be continuous. Its 
future could only be limited by exhaustion or the 
end of the war. ‘ 

To prepare this General Pershing had a general 
staff that had the experience of one operation, St. 
Mihiel, an army staff with the same experience, 
corps staffs few of which had had more, and 
divisional staffs whose experience ranged from 
four months to nothing of active fighting. By 
their own previous schedule, the American army 
should have been ready to undertake such a battle 
inthe late spring of 1919. The British new armies 
had gone into their first major offensive, the 
Somme, twenty-three months after England en- 
tered the war, somewhat hurried by the pressure 
on the French at Verdun. Opportunity called 
loudly for us to make our first major offensive 
seventeen months after we declared war—a great 
deal hurried by the course of events. 

It was not to be reasonably expected that our 
newly created staffs could function (to use a pet 
staff word) like the long practised French ones. 
It was not unreasonable to fear some blunder that 
would precipitate a tragedy like Gallipoli or Loos, 
especially with such impetuous and _ reckless 
fighters as our men had shown themselves to be. 
With this situation ahead of them, “G. H. Q.” 
did not waste much time celebrating St. Mihiel. 
The greatest strength of the American soldier, 
and of his regimental: and platoon commanders, 
next to their own character, was the sound nature 
of their training. In most cases there was not 
enough of it, but what there was fitted them for 
the kind of warfare they had to meet. 


PERFECTING THE STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The same was true of the staffs. They did not 
have time to be thoroughly trained nor to sift thor- 
oughly their personnel. But the organization of 
the command of the A. E. F. was sound. For 
the first time in the history of the country, the 
American army had a real general staff with the 
power and authority to “function.” It was 
copied in large measure from the French. It 
worked in this fashion. The Commander-in- 
Chief is in complete and Andividual authority. 
If he decides upon an operation he gives his Chief- 
of-Staff—at present Major-General James W. 
McAndrew—the general idea and object of the 
action. Under the Chief-of-Staff are five Assis- 
tant Chiets-of-Staff, known as G-1, G-2, G-3, 
G-4,and G-5. G-1, General Andrews, is in charge 
of the administration of the army. G-2, General 
Dennis E. Nolan, is in charge of army intelligence. 
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G-3, General Fox Conner, is in charge of opera- 
tions. G-4, General Mosely, has supply, con- 
struction, transport, etc., and G-5, General Fiske, 
looks after the training of the troops. -The French 
have no G-5, this work being done under opera- 
tions, but as training in our army assumed such 
colossal proportions it was given a separate head. 

Under the Chief-of-Staff’s instructions these 
organizations get the necessary information about 
the enemy, including maps of his defenses, G-2, 
prepare the plans for the attack, G-3, and get up 
the war material necessary, G-4. In the carrying 
out of the general policies of the Army aside from 
combat operations, G-1 and G-5 are continuously 
active, so that men and material may be ready 
when battle is decided on. Compared to a busi- 
ness organization, the Government at Washington 
is the Board of Directers, the Commander-in- 
Chief is President of the Company, the Chief- 
of-Staff is operating Vice-President, and the var- 
ious “G’s” are department heads. 

It all sounds simple and obvious. Neverthe- 
less the creation of the General Staff of the A. E. F. 
on these lines is a landmark in American mili- 
tary history, for we have never had a general staff 
that could carry out any policy, because the Chief 
of Ordnance, the Quartermaster-General, and the 
various bureau heads always dominated the army 
—each working for his own bureau, and all against 
an army under unified control. If such a deplor- 
able system had been followed in France, the Chief 
of Artillery would have told General Pershing 
how many guns he could have at St. Mihiel, the 
Chief of the Medical Corps would have arranged 
as many hospitals as he saw fit, and the Chief of 
the Air Service would have decided what he would 
do. A battle under these conditions would have 
been murder with no extenuating circumstances. 

The Army, Corps, and Divisional Staffs were 
exact copies of the organization of the General 
Staff, except that the Army Staffs have no G-5 
and the Corps and Division Staffs have neither 
G-4 nor G-5. The staffs thus organized 
on a firm foundation but with little practice. in 
directing battle operations were to meet their first 
major test in the biggest battle ever fought by 
American troops. 

By the second day of the St. Mihiel battle, 


. before the operation was really over, long before 


the papers began to ask why the American Army 
did not exploit their success and follow it up 
toward Metz, the reserves had started toward 
Verdun and the Argonne for the last great battle 
of the war. : 


This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Page upon America’s 
military contribution to the victory of the Allies in the field. The 


next article will appear in the June number of the WorLD’s Work 
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The Life of General 


Pershing 


His Adventures and Achievements in the Philippines, Where He Pacified the Moros of Min- 
danao—Promotion to Brigadier-General—His Marriage, and Return to the Archipelago 


BY 


GEORGE MacADAM 


FTER recovering from the malarial fever 
contracted during the Santiago cam- 
paign, Pershing, as told in the April 
number of the WorLp’s Work, re- 
ported on December 20, 1898, for duty 

in the office of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
George D. Meiklejohn. Our new insular posses- 
sions—Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Guam—were then all under military government. 
This meant a huge task suddenly dropped upon 
the War Department, a task for the doing of which 
it had had no experience, a task that meant new 
policies, new plans, new departmental machinery. 
To meet this exigency, the “ Division of Customs 
and Insular Affairs” was organized, and on March 
10, 1899, Pershing was placed in charge of it. 

But there was war in the Philippines, and Persh- 
ing chafed for what he called “the real work of a 
soldier.” “All my life,” he explained to his 
friend, Meiklejohn, “I’ve been in command of 
troops, and now when there is a chance to get into 
a real campaign, I am put behind a desk.” Though 
he chafed, he applied himself so efficiently to 
the problem of organizing the new bureau, that 
Meiklejohn said he could not be spared. 

The months passed. Midsummer had brought 
Root into the cabinet. As chief of the Division 
of Customs and Insular Affairs, Pershing immedi- 
ately came into contact with the new Secretary 
of War. 

On August 17th, the long-desired order came. 
Pershing was directed “to proceed to Manila, 
Philippine Islands, and report in person to the 
commanding general, Department of the Pacific 


and 8th Army Corps, for assignment to duty with ° 


the 8th Army Corps.” He reached Manila De- 


cember 1st, was assigned to the Department of 
Mindanao and Jolo, and on the twenty-eighth of 
the month sailed for that tropical island in whose 
unexplored, forbidden interior, amid a barbaric, 
warlike people,Opportunity awaited him. 
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The Spaniards, though they had “held” the : 
Philippines for centuries, had only succeeded, 0 
so far as Mindanao was concerned, in securing g 
a foothold here and there on the coast. Zam- 
boanga and a dozen or so other fortified towns le 
summed up the list of their actual holdings in em 
this untamed island. The Moros—an ethnic of 
combination of Arab and Malay—were masters os 
of all the rest of the huge island of Mindanao. th 
This was the doubtful title that the United to 
States took over from Spain, a title further com- | p, 
plicated by insurrectionary movements in each of th 
these coast towns. 

But on the arrival of the American forces, the 
insurrectos melted away. One after another, | 
Zamboanga and all the other towns formerly held fro 
by the Spaniards were invested without blood- | jit; 
shed, without even the firing of a shot. Only on [| ex; 
the north side of the island was there an insurrecto | Th 
flare that promised trouble. Back of certain | as 
towns on this stretch of coast, the imsurrectos ~ by 
had strongholds in the rough, mountainous coun- me 
try. From these they made frequent marauding pil; 
trips, now and then even occupying the coast [| pro 
towns. A clean-up campaign was decided upon; tra 
and it was in this campaign that Pershing saw his y 
first active service in the Philippines. As adjutant- | wh 
general of his department, he was in the field with | fro 
the Headquarters, from November 27, 1900, to | Fa 
March 1, 1901. He participated in the advance é as ; 
up the Cagayan River, for the destruction of the | dat 
stronghold of Macajambos, a fort hidden away | ove 
in a narrow gorge that cut acleftinthe mountains | ray, 
800 feet deep. - 150 

From the view-point of actual stand-up combat, | 7 
this campaign did not amount to much. It was | ma 
more a problem of hard marching over difficult (7 his 
mountain trails, of hauling mountain-guns up — bre: 
and down the precipitous sides of ravines, of JF the 
preventing small parties from being ambushed by — and 
bolo men, and of avoiding the numerous mant- §& brea 
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approaches to their forts. 

Macajambos fell; other forts, supposedly in 
equally inaccessible mountain fastnesses, fell. 
Scouting parties were sent out along all roads and 
trails. Merely as indicating the desire of the man 
for active service, it is interesting to note that 
Pershing participated in the scouting in the moun- 
tains about Macajambos. Before the aggressive 
tactics of the Americans, the zusurrecto movement 
in Mindanao became a thing of the past. 

With these little problems wiped off the slate, 
the American forces were left free to give their 
attention to the solution of the big problem of 
Mindanao—the taming of the Moros, particularly 
of the Malanaos, as those tribes dwelling about 
Lake Lanao call themselves. The Malanaos 
are the most numerous of all the Moros, and the 
only ones who had steadfastly combated all ag- 
gression by the white man. 

Lake Lanao, lying some 2,000 feet above sea 
level, is situated in a comparatively narrow neck 
in the island of Mindanao. There are two ways 
of approaching it: one from IJligan on the north 
coast of the island, the other from Malabang on 
the south coast. The distance from either town 
to the lake is about the same—twenty miles. 
But in spite of this short distance from the ocean, 
the Malanaos had kept theirs a forbidden land. 


MORO CIVILIZATION AS IT WAS 


In order to understand the situation that con- 
fronted the Americans, it is necessary to know a 


_ little about the civilization of the Moros as it 


existed at the beginning of the Twentieth Century. 
The description that follows is of those conditions 
as they then were. The Moros were a barbaric, 
but not a primitive people. .They were Moham- 
medans, and many of their priests had made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The high-caste Moro was 
proud of his ancestry, some of them being able to 
trace it back to the Thirteenth Century. 

The Moros were divided into tribes or clans 
which ranged in the number of their members 
from three or four dozen to as many thousands. 
Fach clan had its own territory which was known 
as a rancheria. At the head of the clan was a 


_ dato, or a sultan, who had patriarchal authority 





| made war on another. 


over all its members. There were some 400 


, rancherias around Lake Lanao, and in these about 
_ 150 sultans, all claiming to be of royal blood. 


They were a fighting people, and one clan often 
Each dato, or sultan, had 
his dwelling house inclosed by an earth or rock 


E breastwork, from ten to twelve feet high, about 
_ the same number of feet in thickness at the bottom 





| and tapering up to three feet at the top. This 


breastwork was matted together on the exterior 
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with living bamboo, the trunk of an old bamboo 
being covered with stout thorns. This bamboo 
hedge was not only a protection, but it was also a 
perfect camouflage for these forts in their tropic 
surroundings. The breastworks were, usually 
surrounded by ditches that varied in depth from 
five to thirty feet. In some instances there were 
two or more rows of these ditches. Between and 
outside the ditches were hidden pitfalls studded 
at the bottom with sharpened stakes. The sally- 
port, or entry way, was always narrow and indi- 
rect, and therefore could not be raked with shot 
from the outside. Moreover, it was usually pro- 
tected by a lantaca, or Moro cannon, loaded with 
slugs. Lantacas were also mounted on the para- 
pets to fire through barbette embrasures, and 
others mounted to fire through embrasures in the 
breastworks. This defensive work was known 
as a cotta. Here the followers of the dato rallied 
to his or their own defense. 

But the Moros’ favorite weapon was cold steel. 
In the folds of-his sarong he always carried a 
dagger, or, if a man of high caste, a kris. In bat- 
tle he used the campilan, a two-handed, broad- 
bladed sword with razor edge. The Spaniards 
estimated that there were some three or four 
hundred thousand of these Moros living about 
Lake Lanao. 

For a year or so after their nominal occupation 
of the island, the Americans confined their activi- 
ties, in the country approaching the Lake Lanao 
district, to the maintenance of the old Spanish 
posts, at Malabang on the south coast and at 
lligan on the north coast. Meanwhile, efforts 
were made, both by messages and conferences, to 
induce the Malanaos to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the Americans. These efforts were met 
with sullen defiance. 

In March, 1902, a detachment of one officer 
and seventeen enlisted men was sent out on an 
exploring trip. Friendly runners had been sent 
ahead to notify the inhabitants of the peaceable 
nature of the excursion. The detachment was 
suddenly fired upon by a large band of Moros 
who lay in ambush. One soldier was killed. 
The attacking force was so numerous and the 
country so densely wooded and difficult that the 
commanding officer fell back. He was again fired 
on, and forced off the trail he had used in the ad- 
vance. His horses had to be abandoned in the 
jungle, also the body of the soldier who had been 
killed. 

A few days later a soldier walking about a 
mile outside a post near the coast, was murdered. 
A little later, two soldiers out from Malabang 
for recreation, were set upon by six Moros. One 
soldier was killed, the other was wounded but 
made his escape. 
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It was ascertained that all the Moros who had 
attacked American troops were from the south 
shore of Lake Lanao. Bayan was the name of the 
largest rancheria in that neighborhood. Colonel 
Baldwin was given additional troops, and ordered 
to go to Lake Lanao, secure the men who had mur- 
dered the soldiers, and recover the stolen horses. 

But before Colonel Baldwin’s — expedition 
started, the sherif, Mohammed Afdal—an Afghan 
and a Mohammedan priest, residing with Dato 
Ali in the Rio Grande Valley (to whose daughter 
the sherif was married), and who had, during 
the Spanish times, lived in the lake country—was 
induced to go on a mission of peace to Lanao and 
explain to the natives why the American troops 
were preparing to visit the lake, and the necessity 
for the Moros to comply with the demand to de- 
liver up the murderers and the captured horses. 
It was hoped that the influence of this prominent 
priest would turn them from their defiant attitude. 
A fortnight later the sherzf returned from his visit. 
He reported his failure to influence the Moros. 
Their attitude was generally hostile. Many with 
whom he came in contact regarded him as an 
enemy who sought to aid the Americans in over- 
throwing the Moros, changing their religion, and 
enslaving their people. 

Fearing that the expedition would stir into hos- 
tile activity that huge Moro beehive that swarmed 
about Lake Lanao, the authorities decided that, 
if possible, it would be advisable to reach the 
datos living along the north end of the lake, with 
proclamations explaining that the pending mili- 
tary operation was solely to punish Moros guilty 
of murdering American soldiers. And this is 
where Pershing took his first part in the troubled 
affairs of Lake Lanao. 


PERSHING PROMOTED TO CAPTAIN 


After participating in the scouts and conferences 
that closed the zmsurrecto movement along the 
north coast, Pershing had returned to Zamboanga. 
Here the cable brought him the news from Wash- 
ington, on February 2, 1901, that he had been 
promoted to captain, and attached to the ist 
Cavalry. In August, this regiment was ordered 
home. But Pershing did not want toreturn. To 
quote from a letter under date of September 109, 
1903, to the Secretary of War, written by Charles 
E. Stanton, then a captain: 


When, after a tour of duty extending more than two 
years, the majority of us wanted to return to the 
United States, Captain Pershing asked for a transfer 
to the 15th Cavalry, then taking station in his depart- 
ment, with the full belief that, if active service were to 
be encountered, it would be in Mindanao. With acu- 
men to foreshadow events, he had the instinct, training, 
and ability to grasp the proffered opportunity. 
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Pershing’s request was granted, and he was duly 
transferred to the 15th Cavalry on August 2oth. 
Thereafter, he was variously detailed as Acting 
Chief Engineer Officer, Ordnance Officer, and 
Chief Signal Officer of the Department of Min- 
danao, and Collector of Customs at Zamboanga. 
On October 11th, he was relieved of his depart- 
mental duties and ordered to take command of 
the post at Iligan, stopping at Cuvo on the voyage 
around the island, to buy beef for the troops sta- 
tioned along the north coast. 

A few of the datos from the north shore of Lake 
Lanao occasionally journeyed to Iligan. Pershing 
made a point of meeting them, and gradually won 
their friendship. A glimpse of his genius for the 
delicate task of governing an alien people is to be 
had in this extract from a report made by Persh- 
ing some months later: 


The Moro is of a peculiar make-up as to character, 
though the reason is plain when it is considered, first, 
that he is a savage; second, that he is a Malay; and, 
third, that he is a Mohammedan. The almost infinite 
combination of superstitions, prejudices, and suspicions 
blended into his character make him a difficult person 
to handle until fully understood. In order to control 
him other than by brute force, one must first win his 
implicit confidence, nor is this as difficult as it would 
seem; but once accomplished one can accordingly by 
patient and continuous effort, largely guide and direct 
his thoughts and actions. He is jealous of his religion, 
but he knows very little about its teachings. The ob- 
servance of a few rites and ceremonies is about all that 
is required to satisfy him that he isa good Mohammedan. 
As long as he is undisturbed in the possession of his 
women and children, and his slaves, there need be little 
to fear from him. As a rule he treats his so-called 
slaves, who are really but serfs or vassals, as members 
of his family; but any interference with what he 
thinks his right regarding them had best be made 
gradually by the natural process of development, which 
must logically come by contact with and under the 
wise supervision of a civilized people. 


This attitude of mind was fruitful in results. 
The datos paid him visits and held long confer- 
ences. 


Pershing even began the study of the | 














Moro language, and finally mastered enough of | 


it to understand, without the aid of an inter- 
preter, what was being-said. From the use, in 
letters that Pershing wrote to a number of datos, 


Reni 


of the phrase “I should like to visit the North | 


Lake rancherias again,” it is evident that Pershing 
had established his friendship with some of the 
datos on a sufficiently firm basis, for him to ven- 
ture into their country. 


Then came April and the impending advance to | 


the south shore of the lake by the force under 
Colonel Baldwin, and the desire of the authorities 
to reach the north-shore Moros with the proclama- 
tion of friendship. This proclamation was cabled 
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Left to Right: 





MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD INSPECTING A COMPANY OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL PERSHING S COMMAND 
ist Lieutenant Lindsay P. Rucker, Major-General Leonard Wood, Major Charles Byrne, Colonel Charles A. 


Dravo, Brigadier-General John L. Pershing, Colonel Crosby P. Mills. 2nd Lieutenant S. A. Howard 


to Pershing, with orders that he have it forwarded 
to the.north-shore Moros. 
made, and, with each copy, he sent a personal 
Proclamation and letters were delivered 
by one of the datos of Marahui (the village on the 


letter. 


north shore where the 
Spaniards had had their 
fort). 

But early in April, 
General Davis, the di- 
vision commander, had 
visited Iligan and told 
Pershing to do all he 
could “to convince all 
Moros on the north side 
that the Americans had 
no intention of molest- 
ing any of theirfriends.” 
Pershing’s interpreta- 
tion of General Davis’s 
order “to do all he 
could,”’ is shown in this 
extract from one of the 
letters that he sent to 
the datos. 


If it is convenient | 
Should like to visit the 
North Lake rancherias 
again and personally ex- 
plain, more clearly than | 
can write it, this proclama- 
tion and the desire of the 
Americans for friendship 


and peace. 
He had a translation 





CAPTAIN PERSHING IN JAPAN 
Pershing was sent, as military attaché, to Tokio during 


the Russo-Japanese War. He was given permission to go to 
Manchuria as military observer attached to Kuroki’s army. 


I should like to go to see you on Monday 
(April 21st) if you will send me word. 

I am sending this letter with others by my old friend, 
Yanit, dato of Marahui, to whom I have explained 
the proclamation and this letter. 


With remembrances 
to your family and to that 
of your nephew, Ahmai- 
Sangacala, | hope to see 
you all again as soon as 
possible. 
Your friend, 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Captain, 

Fifteenth Cavalry 


It was not until April 
26th that the answer 
came: 


Letter from Maciricampo to 
his friend at LJigan, Cap- 
tain Pershing: 

God be praised. 

] have to inform you 
that all thedatosof Laguna 
de Lanao (Marahui and 
vicinity) have held a con- 
ference and all join in re- 
questing you as command 
ing officer not to come 
here with troops. You 
may come without troops. 

Your friend, 

MACIRICAMPO OF 
MARAHUI. 
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In his report upon this diplomatic mission, 
Pershing gives this interesting picture: 


I left the following day, and upon arriving at Marahui 
in the evening found them very much excited and 
frightened. All sorts of rumors were afloat among 
them about our designs; one to the effect that we were 
preparing 1,5co men at Iligan 
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delegation sent to the American camp, was met 
with silence. The next morning, the advance 
was ordered on the cottas. 

The cotta of an ally of Bayan was carried by as- 
sault, after being shelled by artillery, the greater 
part of the garrison retiring to Pandapatan, the 
great stronghold of Bayan. 





to move against them, and 
so on. Many had packed 
up their household goods 
ready to move and had sent 
their women and children to 
their forts and other ranche- 
rias. 

The next day, Monday, 
April 28th, was market day at 
Madaya, and we held a con- 
ference of about an hour and 
a half there during the mar- 
ket, all the leading North Lake 
Moros being present, as well 
as many Moros from other 
sections of the lake, including 
Linok, Bayan, Ganosi, Tar- 
aca, and Aremain. I ex- 
plained the meaning of Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s proclamation, 
corrected many false rumors 
and impressions, and assured 
them that none who were 
friendly to us would be mo- 
lested, but that it was firmly 
the intention of the Ameri- 
cans to go where they pleased 
throughout this island. The 
Moros are, as is well known, 
very jealous of their religion, 
and, like all Mohammedans, 
stand ready to defend their 
faith by force of arms. What 
I have always said to them 
was given authoritative force 
by what General Chaffee said 
on this subject in his pro- 
clamation. At the conclusion 
all, except some of those 
from the South Lake country, 
expressed themselves as satis- 
fied that no general war was 
to be waged and that they 
could proceed unmolested in 
their religion and in the pursuit of their lawful and 
peaceful occupations. 








From the Philippines. 


Meanwhile, the force under Colonel Baldwin, 
more than a thousand strong, was pushing its 
way up from Malabang. General Davis accom- 
panied the expedition. The advance began on 
April 17th, but the Moros had blocked the steep, 
twisting trail by fallen trees, and it was not until 
the end of the month that the Americans reached 
Lake Lanao. A demand on the sultan of Bayan 
that the murderers be surrendered and a peace 





PERSHING AFTER HIS RETURN 


He was now a national fig- 
ure, Widely known and popular in society 


This was now attacked by 
both artillery and infan- 
try, but was vigorously 
defended. In the after- 
noon, the infantry tried to 
carry it by assault. After 
a hand-to-hand struggle in 
the ditches, the Americans 
reached the breastwork of 
the fort. But it was ten 
feet high and covered with 
thorny bamboo. It could 
not be scaled. An attempt 
was made to force the 
sally-port. In this, one 
officer was killed, another 
wounded, and several men 
killed and wounded. With 
the coming of night, the 
American forces were dis- 
posed so as to prevent the 
escape of the besieged. 
Daylight showed the white 
flags flying over the fort. 
It was found that the fort 
had been defended not 
only by the men of .Bayan, 
but also by delegations of 
fighting men from Bacalod, 
Butig, Paigoay, Masiu, 
Dirimuid, and other ranch- 
erias. This was an elo- 
quent index of the senti- 
ment toward the Ameri- 
cans, of a considerable part 
of the Lake Lanao Moros. 
The Moro loss was esti- 
mated at between 200 and 
300. It included the sul- 
tan of Bayan, the sultan of 
Pandapatan, and many other leading men. The 
American loss was seven killed and forty-four 
wounded, of whom three died within a few days. 

About a thousand yards to the south of the 
captured fort, the Americans established their 
camp. It was named Camp Vicars in memory of 
Lieutenant Thomas A. Vicars, killed in the attack 
on Fort Pandapatan. 

General Davis immediately sent news of the 
action at Bayan to Pershing at Iligan, stating 
that he would like to have the North Lake Moros 
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_ that Camp Vicars should be 


as was possible, by peaceful 


_ quainted with the Moro 


- of the lake. On June 30th, 


~ men. 
_ €qual to a regiment. 


' 4command as that of Vicars—but it was, in my opin- 


visit him for conference. So Pershing addressed 
a “Letter to my friend, Ahmai-Manibilang, of 
Madaya,” in which, among other things, he said: 
“The General wishes that all the datos and prin- 
cipal men of Bayabao come to see him, and | wish 
to know when they will be ready to go with me 
across the lake.’ (The ital- 
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ion, absolutely indispensable that the man to command 
on the spot should possess certain qualities not easy to 
find combined in one man: canacity for command, 
physical and mental vigor, infinite patience in dealing 
with these fanatical semi-savages, wise discretion, a 
serious desire to accomplish the work set for him, and 
knowledge of the Moro char- 





ics are mine!) 
The reply came: 


Letter from your friend Ahmai- 
Manibilang to my friend 
Captain Pershing, Iligan: 
| am very glad to know that 

the general has reached Onayan 

(Bayan), and has killed many 

datos who were opposed to him. 

When the general has dis- 

patched all the bad Moros over 

there then you can go there 
with your friends, the datos of 

Bayabao, from here. Ahami- 

Sangacala is not here, and it is 

difficult to reach Madumba. - 


The authorities decided 





maintained, and an effort 
made overcome such hos- 
tility as existed about Lake 
Lanao. But it was also de- 
cided that this hostility 
should be overcome, so far 





means; that military force 
should only be resorted to 
when necessity compelled. 

Pershing was ordered to 
report for duty at Camp 
Vicars. For amonth or so 
he acted as Intelligence 
Officer, thus getting an op- 
portunity to become ac- 


situation at the south end 


he was put in command of 
the camp, succeeding 
Colonel Baldwin, who had 
received the star of a brigadier - general. 

At this time the force at Camp Vicars consisted 
of two troops of cavalry, a battery of artillery, 
and three companies of infantry—in all about 700 
It was a command at that time about 


In a letter to the Adjutant-General at Washing- 
ton, General Davis wrote: 


The situation in one respect has been anomalous 
—the assignment of a captain to so large and important 





PERSHING AT CAMP VICARS 


It was from this camp that Pershing led the cam- 
paign into the Lake Lanao country 





acter. it was easy to find 
officers possessing some of the 
characteristics and qualifica- 
tions above mentioned, but 
there was no available officer of 
rank known to me in the 7th 
separate brigade whose endow- 
ments embraced all the re- 
quisites. 


It was a strange, a pic- 
turesque chapter in his life, 
upon which Pershing now 
entered. 

“With the small nucleus 
of friendly Moros to assist 
us,”’ he said in one of his re- 
ports, “efforts were at once 
begun to influence others, 
at first those of the Onayan 
and Bayabao tribes, and 
later those of Maciu. Let- 
ters were written and 
friendly Moros were sent 
out to assure all of them 
that we had their best in- 
terests at heart, and invit- 
ing those who had not done 
so, to visit us and become 
personally acquainted, in 
order, if possible, that mut- 
ual confidence might be 
established between us. In 
response to these letters and 
invitations, many visited 
us, and others replied by 
letter, expressing their de- 
sire to be on friendly terms 
with us. To all who came, 
a welcome was given and 
every effort made to assure them that our motives 
were the best.”’ 

These visitors at Camp Vicars presented a mot- 
ley and gorgeous spectacle. Each dato that came 
brought his retinue—a little retinue if he was a 
little dato, a big retinue if he was a big dato. 
Sometimes there would be more than a hundred 
followers in line. The boom-boom of tom-toms 
announced the fact that a dato and his retinue 
were approaching. At the head of the line was 
always a Moro bearing an American flag. The 
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WATCHING 
Captain Pershing is at the left of the group in the centre. 
Chamberlain. 


























EXTERIOR OF A MORO “COTTA” 


Each dato had his dwelling surrounded by a stout breast- 
work which in turn was protected by hedges of spiked or grow- 
ing bamboo. The followers of the dato retired to his cotta in 
times of war 


national colors were given to all datos who would 
accept them. The flag was carried in the fore- 
rank by all friendly visitors as notice to the sen- 
tinels not to open fire. Behind the flag-bearer, 
came the line of men, bright-colored sarongs about 
their waists, spears and knives flashing in the sun- 
light. But most colorful of all was the dato him- 
self: tight jacket with gold buttons, close-fitting, 
striped trousers, upon his head a bright-hued scarf 
twisted into a turban, and on each side of him an 
umbrella-bearer, one holding a red and the other 
a white umbrella. If a green umbrella was seen, 





THE ADVANCE ON BACOLOD 


Next to him, on the right, is Colonel (now Inspector-General) John L. 
Partly shown at the extreme left is Henry Savage Landor, the explorer 


it was notice that under it was a hadji, a holy 
man who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
When the camp was reached, the Moios were 


required to pile their arms, a check being given 


foreach weapon. If the visiting dato was one that 
Pershing especially desired to honor, the. dato’s 
weapon-bearer, with his assortment of cumprlans 
and krisses, would be allowed to bear his weapons 
to the conference. 

These semi-savage Orientals did not believe ina 
short, direct approach to the business in hand. A 
conference with them was usually a long, drawn- 





























INTERIOR OF A MORO “COTTA” 
The sally port or entrance to these fortifications was always 
protected by a lJantaca loaded with slugs, and very effecti\t 
at short range 
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out palaver. It might last all day, even be ad- 
journed to the next day, and some conferences 
were known to extend into the third day. But 
through it all, Pershing was patience itself, squat- 
ting on the floor, smoking cigarettes with them, 
gravely listening, and advising. To the waiting 
retinue, he always sent rice for their meals. To 
the dato, when the conference was over, he made 
a gift—a box of candy, a package of cigarettes, 
- a pipe, or some similar gift from over the seas. 
All of their visits to Pershing, however, were not 
for the purpose of conference. As the acquaint- 
ance developed into friendship, some of the 
| datos began to make social calls. The high-caste 
|} Moro is very fond of chess, and plays a fairly 
good game. It was no unusual thing to see the 
commander of Camp Vicars and a dato from a 
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DATO AMI BAN KURANG OF OATO 
His daughter was the wife of the Sultan of Bayan, who asked 
Pershing to adopt her as his daughter. Pershing accepted 
this honor 


neighboring rancheria, squatting on the ground 
over a game of chess. 

“A special invitation,” said Pershing in his re- 
Port, “was sent inviting Moros to come and join 
us in celebrating the Fourth of July. About 700, 
from rancherias in the vicinity, accepted the invi- 
tation and seemed to enjoy both our sports and 
their own, for which special prizes were offered.” 

But things about Lake Lanao, even in the vicin- 
ity of Camp Vicars itself, were not so peaceful 
as these visits and games would seem to indicate. 
The telegraph line to Malabang was cut, often 
as much as a mile of wire being carried off. Sol- 
diers on the trail to Malabang, were attacked and 
Wounded. A night attack was made on one of 
the outposts of Camp Vicars. A sergeant and 
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A “DATO” APPROACHING THE AMERICAN CAMP 


Every dato who would accept one was supplied with an 
American flag. This was always carried when on a visit to 
Pershing so that the sentinels would not fire 


one man were killed and two men wounded. 
Thereafter, the outposts were frequently attacked 
under cover of darkness, but without casualties 
on the American side. 

It was learned that these raiders were under the 














A “DATO” GRANDEE OF MAKADAR 


This Moro chief was very friendly to the Americans. 
the time they first penetrated to Lake Lanao, he was of great 


From 


assistance. He accompanied Pershing on a number of his 


campaigns 
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THE MILITARY ROAD TO LAKE LANAO 


This road, cut by American soldiers, through a heavy jungle, follows the line of an old Moro trail. 


It was almost certain death 


for a white man to follow this trail even a short distance from the sea coast, until Pershing pacified the Moros 


leadership of Sultan Uali who had drawn around 
him a crowd of renegades from Butig and smaller 
rancherias in that vicinity. Also Moros from 
Bacalod and Macui became offensive. Pershing 
demanded an explanation from the sultans and 
datos of these rancherias, and received hostile 


The friendly Moros could not under- 
It be- 


gan to be whispered about that the Americans 


replies. 
stand why the Americans took no action. 


were afraid. It was finally decided that an object 
lesson was needed. 
On September 28th, Pershing started on his 
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Vicars, he conducted, in 
all, four of these cam- 
paigns. Each campaign 
extended American au- 
thority—by diplomacy 
iwhere possible, by bat- 
‘tle where necessary—a 
little farther out from 
‘Camp Vicars. In the 
last campaign, he com- 
pletely circled the lake, 
‘doing what no white 
‘man had ever done 
before. 

_ After each campaign, 
action against other 
hostile Moros was post- 











eath  Poned in the hope that 

ithey would profit by the 

“lesson administered to 
jer- | those who had met the 
be- | ‘Americans in battle. 
ans | Moreover, letters were 
ect FSeNt to them, saying 





that though previously 
“hostile, they might visit 





his 





first campaign in the Lake Lanao country. 
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GENERAL MILES IN PERSHING’S TENT AT CAMP VICARS 
Miles made a tour of inspection of the Moro country. A dato and his attendant are in the foreground 


Dur- 











MOROS COMING TO A CONFERENCE 


The vinta is a craft peculiar to the Moros, who are very 
dexterous in paddling it. The vinfas in the illustration are 
being towed to Zamboanga by a Government launch 














the Americans without fear, that the Americans 
‘ing the year that he was in command at Camp would welcome the change in their attitude. On 


each campaign, friendly 
datos accompanied the 
command; and when a 
hostile country was ap- 
proached they were sent 
ahead as ambassadors 
of peace. These meth- 
ods converted some 
datos from hostility. 
But there were others 
who remained firm in 
their pride of prowess. 
Each campaign had its 
share of battle. 

After the second cam- 
paign, cholera reached 
the lake. In Pershing’s 
report we read: 


Our market was closed 
for a time, and a strict 
quarantine against Moros 
was established. I had 
letters of instructions pre- 
pared in Moro and sent to 
all the principal ranchertas, 
explaining to them how to 
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avoid the disease and offering to supply medicine in 
limited quantity to those who wished it. In some places 
the instructions were followed in the main, and it had 
the effect of holding the disease in check to a large ex- 
tent. According to the best obtainable information, it is 
probable that about 1,500 people died of this disease. 


Before starting on the last campaign, in which 
it was designed to circle the lake, the following 
letter was sent out: 
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and twist of the enemy was foreseen. His play 
of attack upon each cotta was as carefully though’ 
out, comparatively speaking, as if he had bee) 
before Metz itself. He always aimed to save hj 
men. Bacolod was said to have been the strong. 
est fort inallthe Morocountry. [ts heavy breast. 
works were surrounded by a ditch thirty-five 
feet wide and forty deep. In the final assault 

fallen trees werp 












To all Moros in the 
Laguna de Lanao: 
TheAmericans have 

now been in the La- 

guna de Lanao nearly 
one year. During that 
time we have con- 
structed a good road 
from Malabang to the 
lake. We have given 
employment to many 

Moros at good wages. 

We have purchased a 

great deal of Moro 

produce. We _ have 
established a good 
market at Bayan. We 
have not molested any 

Moros except some 

who attacked us. We 

have visited as friends 
all points on the south 
side of the lake from 

Ganassi to Gata. We 

have gone across the 

lake and visited many 
rancherias there. We 
have kept every 
promise we have 








thrown across thisf 
and a bambog 
bridge laid, over 
which the Amer: 
cans rushed for a 
hand-to-hand 
struggle upon the 
parapet. But pr. 
liminary bombart 
ment, diverting ae 
tack upon another 
front of the fort 
and the preparation 
of the bridge, haift 
all been so carefullif 
planned that th 
capture of Bacoloift 
cost the Americans 
only eight wounded. 


me 
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paigns Pershing}, 
forces never sul: 
ered a surprise, no 
a reverse. 

And in these 
ports; there is i 
self -glorificatior} 
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made. We have not 
interfered with the 
customs, habits, gov- 
ernment, or religion of 
any Moro. Therefore 
we have demonstrated to the Moros and to the whole 
world that we are not here to make war, nor to dispossess 
the inhabitants of Lanao of their lives, property, or 
anything that is theirs, but are here for the good of the 
Moros, as representatives of our great Government, 
of which all Moros are a part. All fair-minded Moros 
who know us have become our friends because they be- 
lieve we are honest and that we can and will help the 
people in the Laguna. All sensible Moros in the La- 
guna want peace. Two or three datos refuse our friend- 
ship simply because, as they say, they do not like the 
Americans. To these datos | say they are obstructing 
the establishment of universal peace in the Laguna, and 
if they continue their opposition they must some day 
suffer the consequences of their stubborn ignorance. 


In reading Pershing’s reports of these cam- 
paigns, it is interesting to follow the care with 
which he used his troops. Every possible turn 





WHO TOLD THE FUNNY STORY ? 


An interesting group at Camp Vicars. 
shing, Admiral Robley D. Evans, and General Samuel S. Sumner 


no emphasis up0 
the “I”: but a 
ways “I cannojy 
speak too highly 
the conduct of the officers and men of my com? 
mand,” and then lists of the men deserving speci 
commendation and the conduct that entitliy 
them to it. 

The spirit of respect, of loyalty, that Pers} 
ing’s conduct gradually inspired in his Mow 
friends, is well illustrated in this extract from#) 
letter that he wrote to his mother: le 





Left to Right: Captain Per- 











The Sultan of Bayan asked me the other day to bei 
father—adopted father—to his wife. I said | woul 
She is an Oato woman, and her father, dato Ane 
Ban Kurang, is very rich for a Moro. | have alrealye 
three adopted children. One is the Raja-Muda (F 
Oato. This means that he is heir to the Sultanity= 
Another is Tompogao, a bright, clean, little fell 
who has the airs of.a Prince of Wales. He will be S" 
tan some day or a great dato. | have many very stroll 
personal friends among the Moros. Some of thet 
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will do anything for me. If I should say: “Go and kill 
this man or that,”’ the next day they would appear in 
camp with his head. 


Another honor that the Moros bestowed upon 
Pershing was his consecration ay a dato. This 
took place at the cotta of dato Sadji Ducinan, near 
Camp Vicars. Two companies of infantry ac 
companied Pershing, as a guard of honor. As the 
Americans approached the cotta, dato Sadji 
appeared in the entranceway, gravely advanced, 
threw both arms about Pershing, and kissed him 
on each cheek. So far as an officer who accom- 
panied the soldiers could observe, Pershing un- 
flinchingly returned both embrace and kisses. 
As an interesting detail, this officer adds that 
dato Sadji had a thick black beard, that he chewed 
betel nut, and that some of the juice thereof had 
trickled into his beard. After this fraternal wel- 
come, Pershing, accompanied only by his inter- 
preter, entered with dato Sadji into his cotta. 
Many datos from other tribes, all wearing their 
full regalia, were in attendance and assisted in 
the ceremony. 

But Pershing’s honors were by no means limited 
to those bestowed upon him by the Moros of Lake 
Lanao. When his column returned to Camp 
Vicars in May, 1903, after completing the circuit 
of the lake, General Samuel S. Sumner. brigade 
commander, sent his official congratulations. 
General George W. Davis, commander of the 
Division of the Philippines, added his. William 
Howard Taft, Governor of the Philippine Is- 
lands, cabled the War Department an account 
of the achievement, in answer to which Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War, cabled to General Davis: 


I congratulate you and Brigadier-General S. S. Sum- 
ner on the work done in Mindanao. Express to Cap- 
tain John J. Pershing, and the officers and men under 
his command, the thanks of the War Department for 
their able and effective accomplishment of their dif- 
ficult and important task. 

Pershing had now seen three and a half years of 
continuous service in the Philippines. The 
last year had been particularly severe. The 
strain had told on his health. In June, 1903, he 
was relieved from duty in the Philippines, and 
returned to the United States. 


STARTING TO MAKE A BRIGADIER-GENERAL 


But before Pershing had left the Moro country, | 


a movement was on foot, urging that as a due 
recognition of his work, of his demonstrated 
ability as a military leader, he be appointed a 
brigadier-general. This movement was started 
and given impetus by officers of the Army, men 
under whom Pershing had served, men who had 
served with him, and men who had served under 
him—in short, the men best qualified to pass 
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judgment upon his fitness to hold the rank of a 
general officer. Letters strongly urging his pro- 
motion were written, some to the President, some 
to the Secretary of War, and some to the Ad- 
jutant-General. Here is a partial list of the 
writers, with the rank they then held: 

Major-General George W. Davis, Major-Gen- 
eral Samuel S. Sumner, Brigadier-General J. P. 
Sanger, Brigadier-General A. S. Burt, Brigadier- 
General George M. Randall, Major-General 
Arthur Murray, Major-General Leonard Wood 
(in 1904), Lieutenant-Colonel James Parker, 
Lieutenant-Colonel James S. Pettit, Major Ed- 
ward Davis, Captain Charles S. Riché, Captain 
Thomas Swobe, Captain Chauncey B. Baker, 
Captain W. M. Wright, Captain Frank L. Winn, 
Captain Ross Menoher, Captain Francis J. 
Koester, Captain G. B. Duncan, Captain Guy H. 
Preston, Captain J. A. Ryan, and Captain Charles 
E. Stanton. 

Though the recommendation of Pershing for 
promotion to the rank of brigadier-general was 
first made by officers of the Army, the urging of 
it was not left entirely in their hands. In May, 
1903, John J. Mickey, Governor of Nebraska, 
wrote to the President: “We of the West are ex- 
ceedingly proud of Pershing’s record and sincerely 
hope that the Department will accord him merited 
recognition.” J. H. Millard and C. H. Dietrich, 
the Senators from Nebraska, also addressed 
the President, and so, too, did Elmer J. Burkett 
and E, H. Hinshaw, members of Congress from 
the same state. 

On November 24, 1903, William Loeb, Jr., Secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt, wrote the Secretary 
of War: “The President would like to know when 
Captain Pershing is coming to Washington.” 
The answer was returned: “Captain Pershing is 
now in Washington and has an office in the War 
Department.” The Captain was invited to take 
luncheon at the White House. 

“Captain Pershing,” said the President, when 
the party was seated at table, “did | meet you in 
the Santiago campaign?” . 

“Yes, Mr. President, just once.” 

“When was that? What did I say?” 

“Since there are ladies here, | can’t repeat just 
what you said, Mr. President.” 

There was a general laugh in which Roosevelt 
joined. 

“Tell me the circumstances, then.” 

“Why, I had gone back with a mule team to 
Siboney, to get supplies for the men. The night 
was pitch black and it was raining torrents. The 
road was a streak of mud. On the way back to 
the front, | heard noise and confusion ahead. | 
knew it was a mired mule team. An officer in the 
uniform of a Rough Rider was trying to get the 
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mules out of the mud, and his remarks, as I said 
a moment ago, should not be quoted before ladies. 
I suggested that the best thing to do was to 
take my mules and pull your wagon out, and then 
get your mules out. This was done and we 
saluted and parted.” 

“Well,” said Roosevelt, “if there ever was a 
time when a man would be justified in using bad 
language, it would be in the middle of a rainy 
night, with his mules down in the mud and his 
wagon loaded with things soldiers at the front 
needed.” 


MEETING THE FUTURE MRS. PERSHING 


Congress was now about to meet, and senators 
and representatives were gathering in Washing- 
ton. Among them was Francis E. Warren, sen- 
ator from Wyoming, accompanied by his daughter 
Miss Helen Frances Warren. 

The Senator, at this time, had an apartment in 
the Hotel Willard. Across the hall, was the 
apartment of J. H. Millard, senator from Ne- 
braska. Senator Warren and his daughter were 
met in the hall by Miss Millard. 

“T am going to have a little dinner party 
to-night,” said Miss Millard, “and I want you 
both to come. I want you to meet a man of 
whom we Nebraskans are very proud, Captain 
Pershing.” 

“Oh, Captain Pershing!’ exclaimed Miss War- 
ren. “I’ve read so much about him in the news- 
papers that I’m anxious to meet him.” 

The dinner party took place that night, and 
Senator Warren and his daughter met Captain 
Pershing. Miss Warren had graduated from 
Wellesley College the previous spring. Her 
college friends have described her as “gay, warm- 
souled, of blithe originality.””’ During her stay 
at Wellesley, when mischief had been afoot, 
The Powers always asked: “Where was Frances 
Warren?” According to the Senator, “the fire 
flew” as soon as his daughter and the Captain 
met. 

There was to be a dance that night at Fort 
Myer, to which Miss Warren was going. Before 
the dinner was over, she inquired of the Captain 
if he too were going. 

“No, I have another engagement.” 

But despite the engagement, he was at Fort 
Myer, and he and Miss Warren had many dances 
together. 

About two o’clock the next morning, his friend, 
Charles E. Magoon, was awakened by someone 
banging on his door. It was Pershing. 

“Charlie, I’ve met the girl I’m going to marry.” 
And then for an hour or more he held forth, until 
Magoon, in desperation, said: 


“Jack, if you’re in love, I’m not. I want to 
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get some sleep. if you’re still in love to-morrow, 
come around and tell me about it.”’ 

The next day, Miss Warren dropped in on her 
friends, the Millards. General and Mrs. John R. 
Brooke chanced to be calling. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brooke,” said Miss Warren, 
you know Captain Pershing?” 

There was a look in her eyes that told the 
story. 

“If you think you could stand the life of an 
army officer’s wife,’ replied Mrs. Brooke, “you 
couldn’t do better than marry Captain Pershing.” 

The following day was December 7th, the day 
on which Congress met. Miss Warren sat in the 
gallery of the Senate and heard the reading of 
President Roosevelt’s message. In this he dis- 
cussed the evils of an army promotion system 
which was bound by rigid rules of seniority. 

“Until this system is changed,” declared the 
president, “we cannot hope that our officers will 
be of as high grade as we have a right to expect, 
considering the material upon which we draw. 
Moreover, when a man renders such a service as 
Captain Pershing rendered last spring in the Moro 
campaign, it ought to be possible to reward him 
without at once jumping him to the grade of 
brigadier-general.” 

This was one of the rare occasions when an 
officer of the Army or Navy has been mentioned 
in a message to Congress. 

Then came a dance at the Navy Yard. Miss 
Warren went; so too did Captain Pershing. The 
Washington social season was now in full swing. 
It was only a few days later that Mrs. Tom 
Walsh gave a dance in honor of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt. 

On the morning of the day of this dance, Sen- 
ator Warren came home to luncheon to find his 
daughter, to use his expression, “on tiptoe.” 
She showed him a bunch of orchids, and to it 
was tied a card—“Captain John J. Pershing.” 
A little later she received a note from him, saying 
that if she had no partner for the cotillion at Mrs. 
Walsh’s he would feel honored if she would dance 
it with him. 

Miss Warren apparently enjoyed leading this 
noted warrior around in chains: there was no 
engagement. Pershing was assigned to duty in 
Oklahoma City, as assistant to the Chief of Staff, 
Southwestern Division. He left Washington— 
but not without an invitation to visit the Warren 
ranch in Wyoming during his leave of absence in 
the summer. 

The summer came, and the visit was made, and 
Miss Warren and Captain Pershing rode and 
hunted. 

Said the Senator to his daughter: 
“Why don’t you and this fellow get married? 


“do 
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If I’m any judge, he loves you and you love 
him.” 

But Feminine Prerogative had not yet wearied 
of itself. 

In the fall of this year, Pershing was relieved 
of his duties in the Southwestern Division, and 
ordered to Washington. He chose his route so 
that he could stop off at Laclede, Nebraska, his 
old home town: 

The story of that flying visit is best told by 





“Aunt Susan” whose husband, Captain Hewett, 


used to run the Missouri House just a step or 


two down street from the Pershing home, and 
whose marvelous turnover apple pies used to be 
consumed in no less marvelous quantities by little 
John Pershing. 

“I’d been out in the garden weeding,” Aunt 
Susan told me, “and I remember I had on an old 
dress. Mr. Lomax—you know, Henry C. Lomax 
who runs the bank here—well, Mr. Lomax, he 
came to the back door. 

“‘Aunt Susan,’ he says, ‘there is a gentleman 
outside that wants to see you.’ So out I stepped, 
and if there didn’t stand John Pershing. He was 
a fine, full-grown man, but I could see his mother’s 
features in his face. 

“T just cried like a good fellow. John, he 
filled up too. 





“Aunt Susan,’ he says—and I’Il never forget 
his words as long as I live—Aunt Susan, it does 
my very heart good to see the old folks again. 
This place seems like home to me and it always 
will. I’ve been away a long time and there have 
been many changes but this is home.’ 

“‘John, are you married yet?’ I asked him. 

“‘No, but I hope to be soon.? It wasn’t a great 
while after that he was married. I read in the 













newspapers of the hundreds of invitations that 
were sent out, but he didn’t forget me 


a reception for me to-night at Pete Felt’s’— 
Pete, you know, ran the furniture and undertaking 


| ““Aunt Susan,’ says he, ‘they are going to have 


business—he was the mayor, too, just then— 


‘and I want you to come.’ 

“TI told him that I would try to be there, but 
that I was tired and worn out because | had been 
working in the garden. The chrysanthemums 
were in bloom, and after we had talked awhile 


' in the parlor, | went out and picked a bouquet 


for him to take away. 
“That evening, if John didn’t come for me ina 


says he. ‘Mrs. Felt’s going ta have a big cake 
and you must have some.’ 

“We had supper, five of us, John and me and 
Pete Felt and his wife and daughter. She had 
a good supper and lots of it. 

““John,’ szid Pete, ‘here they are, coming.’ 


buggy. ‘You’ve got to come, Aunt Susan,’ 
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And so they were. In a little while I looked 
in the parlor, and such a crowd I never saw. But 
there was John, shaking hands and laughing. 
They asked him for a speech, and John made it 
all right. Then he said that he had to be leaving 
soon; that he had to take the night train to Chi- 
cago; but that first he had to see me home. 

“Then I went in to the room and said: ‘No 
you won’t—the moon’s shining and | can go home 
alone.’ But John insisted; and he drove me home 
in the buggy.” 

That visit is a cherished memory. One must 
hear the white-haired old lady, who has lived 
alone since the death of her husband years ago, 
retelling the story as so she tells it to every visitor, 
to appreciate how much happiness it has brought 
into her life. Since that visit she has followed 
Pershing’s career with a certain proprietory 
interest: a great man had shown himself faithful 
to his boyhood friendship, and she knows he is 
faithful to it still. 

When Congress again met, Senator Warren 
and his daughter returned to Washington. Cap- 
tain Pershing was already there, having been as- 
signed to duty on October 31, 1904, as a student 
at the Army War College. 

The war between Russia and Japan had come. 
Pershing was anxious for the opportunity to go 
as an observer, anxious for the opportunity to 
witness this first great combat between men 
armed with modern weapons. He applied to 
General Chaffee, the Chief of Staff. Chaffee said 
that there were already so many American ob- 
servers with both armies that he could not pos- 
sibly send another. 

Then one day, General Chaffee sent for him: 

“How would you like to go to Tokyo as mili- 
tary attaché? If you went there, you could cross 
over to Manchuria and see some of the fighting.” 

Pershing said that he would like nothing better. 
The choice, he was told, had narrowed down to 
two officers, himself one. 

He hurried to Miss Warren. 

“T expect to be ordered to Japan.” 

Feminine Prerogative collapsed. As she after- 
ward told a friend: “It was now or never.” They 
became engaged, and the Senator approved. 

But the next day, Pershing appeared, his face 
clouded with dejection. General Chaffee had 


‘sent for him that morning, had told him that he 


had been selected as the man to go to Tokio, 
that he wanted him to go as soon as possible— 
and that the reason he had been selected instead 
of the other officer, was because he, Pershing, was 
unmarried. 

Senator Warren suggested that Captain Persh- 
ing lay the matter before Mr. Taft, then Secretary 
of War. 
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Mr. Taft heard the story. 

“You are not married now, are you?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Then why can’t you accept the appointment?” 
A pause, and then, “I know of no Army regulation 
which forbids an officer to marry.” 

This solution of the difficulty was accepted, and 
the cloud of dejection lifted from Pershing’s 
face. 

MARRIED AND OFF FOR JAPAN 


Preparations for the wedding were made al- 
most over night. The marriage ‘took place on 
January 26, 1905, in the Church of the Epiphany. 
It was one of the events of the social season. 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt, senators, repre- 
sentatives, diplomats, Army and Navy officers 
were among the many guests. 

The next day the bride and groom started for 
‘Japan. 

Their honeymoon was practically all spent in 
travelling—across the continent, across the Pacific. 
Shortly after they landed in Japan, Pershing left 
for Manchuria where he was attached as an 
American observer to the army of General Kuroki. 
But before he left Tokyo, he arranged that his 
bride should receive some little gift each day of his 
absence—flowers, candy, or some similar re- 
membrance. 

In September, he returned to Tokio and took 
up the duties of military attaché. The following 
year, two important events came in quick suc- 
cession: on September 8th, his first child, Helen 
Elizabeth, was born; on September 2oth, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made him a brigadier-general. 

Then came the storm! A veritable torrent of 
indignation and denunciation! A captain had 
been “jumped” to the rank of brigadier-general! 
People forgot Pershing’s long years of service, his 
splendid record, his achievement in the Philip- 
pines. They forgot that almost three years had 
elapsed since the President urged Congress to 
change the law governing Army promotion so that 
it would be possible to reward an officer “without 
at once jumping him to the grade of brigadier- 
general,’”’ and that during those three years Con- 
gress had taken no action. They also forgot a 
series of precedents, a series to which Represent- 
ative Burkett called President Roosevelt’s atten- 
tion, three years before, when Burkett was urging 
Pershing’s appointment as a brigadier-general. 

“Upon investigation,” wrote Burkett, “1 find 
that among the officers who have been raised to 
the grade of brigadier-general from the grade of 
captain, are the following: General Leonard Wood, 
Captain Medical Corps, more than four hundred 
and ninety-one seniors; General J. F. Bell, Cap- 
tain Cavalry, more than one thousand and thirty- 
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one seniors; and General William Crozier, Cap. 
tain of Ordnance, more than four hundred and 
ninety-three seniors. The ‘jump’ of General 
Bell is especially large, and perhaps unpre- 
cedented, yet I have never heard of a criticism 
being offered. Among the younger officers who 
have been promoted recently General Carter had 
received preferment by appointment into the 
Staff, otherwise he would have jumped at the date 
of his promotion, more than three hundred and 
eighty-seven officers, and General Bliss would 
have jumped more than five hundred and forty- 
seven seniors. Among those who are mentioned 
for promotion to the grade of brigadier-general, 
is Captain Mills, who, if promoted now would 
jump more than seven hundred and fifty seniors.” 

The many critics only remembered that Persh- 
ing was the son-in-law of Francis E. Warren, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. His promotion, they declared, was a 
flagrant example of “pull.” 

In answer to such criticism, Roosevelt said: 
“To promote a man because he married a sena- 
tor’s daughter weuld be an infamy; and to refuse 
him promotion for the same reason would be an 
equal infamy.” 

Senator Warren wrote to Roosevelt, saying 
that he thought this expression was capable of 
misconstruction. 

He received this reply: 


DEAR SENATOR WARREN: 

It does not seem to me that the quotation in question 
is capable of misconstruction, whether taken apart 
from its context or not. Your son-in-law was pro- 
moted so strictly on his own merits that I had absolutely 
forgotten that he was your son-in-law until I received 
your letter. Even now, I cannot remember whether 
he was married to your daughter or engaged to her at 
the time he won the victory because of which I promoted 
him. My impression is that he was not yet married 
to her, In any event, the promotion was made purely 
on the merits, and unless I am mistaken you never spoke 
to me on the subject until I had announced that he was 
to be promoted. The article that you enclosed from 
the Washington Herald is a tissue of malicious false 
hoods. It is not a case of a man writing under an erron- 
eous impression, it is a case of a man being guilty of | 
malicious and wilful untruth. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


PERSHING RETURNED TO PHILIPPINES 


About the end of December, General Pershing 
received an inquiry from the Chief-of-Staff: 
“Do you prefer assignment in the Philippines or 
to command Department of the Gulf?”’ From 
Tokio went the answer: “Very desirous active 
service. Leave assignment to the War Depart 
ment.” 
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Now came one of those amazing instances of 
departmental red tape. Pershing was directed 
to proceed to San Francisco and report for further 
orders. Leaving his wife and baby, scarce a 
month old, he sailed from Tokio on October 4th. 
He had little more than reached San Francisco 
when he was ordered to go to the Philippines. 
He had to get a special order permitting him 
to go by way of Tokio “to get family and 
property.” 

Reaching the Philippines, he was put in com- 
mand of Fort McKinley, near Manila. The post 
at this time was in command of Colonel Henry 
P. Kingsbury. Back in the eighties, when Persh- 
ing reported for duty as a second lieutenant in 
New Mexico, Kingsbury was a captain in the 
same regiment. According to the old seniority 
rule, Kingsbury would have ranked Pershing until 
the former retired from the service. Kingsbury 


_ had only been a colonel a few months when Per- 


shing arrived, a brigadier-general, to take com- 
mand. It was a situation that, with many men, 
might breed ill feeling. Colonel Kingsbury told 
me of Pershing’s tact in handling it. 

The Colonel’s telephone bell rang. 
came over the wire: 

“How are you, Colonel?”’ 

The voice was immediately recognized. 

“I’m all right, General. How are you?” 

“You don’t like my coming here in command, 
perhaps?” 

“Why, General, I don’t see how that makes any 
difference. You are a general officer. On the 
contrary, I’m glad you came to the post.” 

(Army etiquette, usually strictly observed, re- 
quires that a subordinate officer shall make the 
first call upon his superior.) 

“May I come over and see you?” Pershing 
asked. 

“1’d be highly honored if you did, sir.” 

And the general made the first visit to the 
colonel. They had a long, pleasant talk, reviving 
memories of the old days in the land of the Apache. 

On March 24, 1908, Pershing’s second child, 
Anne, was born at Baguio, the town up in the 
high, pine-covered hills of Benguet Province, 
within a twelve-hours’ journey of Manila and 
yet with a climate like the Adirondacks, the town 
that has been made the summer capital of the 
Philippine Islands. 

In the fall of this year, war seemed imminent 
in the Balkans. Pershing was directed to pro- 
ceed to Paris. If war came, he was to go as mili- 
tary observer. He took his wife and his two little 
children, and travelled by way of Vladivostok 
and Siberia to Paris. For more than two months 


A voice 


he was in France, awaiting the development of 
hostilities in the Balkans. 


These not material- 
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izing, he and his family returned to the United 

States in the early part of January, 1909. 
Meanwhile, the Moro situation in Mindanao 

and in the Sulu Islands had again become trouble- 


some. In response to an inquiry from the Secre- 
tary of War, Governor Smith of the Philippine 
Islands had cabled: “Recommend very strongly 
General J. J. Pershing to command Department 
of Mindanao and as governor of Moro Province. 
Consider General Pershing eminently fitted to 
meet all the difficulties of the Moro situation.” 

Pershing was accordingly ordered to go again 
to the Philippines. But malarial infection, con- 
tracted during his service in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, had resulted in a functional disturbance 
which rendered him temporarily unfit for duty. 
He asked for a leave of absence, stating in it: 
“| desire, if possible, to return to the Philippines 
and assume command of the Department of 
Mindanao according to existing orders and re- 
quest that no permanent assignment of an officer 
to that command be made pending my return to 
duty.” A few months later, he asked to be or- 
dered to the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, and again requested that the 
place in the Philippines be held open for him. 

On June 24, 1909, a son, Francis Warren, was 
born at Cheyenne, Wyoming, This is the only 
one of his children who was born in the United 
States. 

A little more than four months later, Pershing 


sailed from San Francisco for the Philippines. 


With him went his wife and three children. He 
was now military governor and commander of the 
Moro Province. This included both Mindanao 
and the Sulu Islands. He moved into the official 
residence at Zamboanga. 

His sphere of action was now much bigger than 
when he was in Mindanao before. But, to adapt 
an old saying, the captain was father of the gen- 
eral: the Pershing in Zamboanga, ruling the Moro 
Province, was the same Pershing that from Camp 
Vicars spread his influence over the Lake Lanao 
region. His policy of winning and holding the 
friendship of the natives was the same. Datos 
called at the governor’s residence just as they 
used to call at the captain’s tent. 

Only a few months after Pershing took office, 
W. Cameron Forbes, the governor-general of the 
Philippines, made a tour of inspection through the 
Moro Province. Writing to the Secretary of War, 
he said: 


I have just returned from another trip south in which 
I again visited the Moro Province. The change there 
is most startling and enheartening; the result of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s arrival, and his work there is something 
magical. 

Every one of the things which I found to criticise 
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with the administration of Moro Province has been re- 
medied and with a firm hand. 


One of the most radical steps ever taken by a 
governor of barbarians was made by General 
Pershing in September, 1911, when he issued an 
order requiring the disarmament of the Moros. 
Daggers, campilans, krisses, and spears were 
almost a part of the Moro dress. The Moros and 
their ancestors for countless generations had car- 
ried steel weapons. But Pershing’s order required 
that all these be surrendered, as well as any fire- 
arms that the Moros might possess. 

He called datos in conference. He made trips 
through the islands, explaining the object of his 
order—that without disarmament there would 
never be peace among the Moros. Many of the 
natives promptly surrendered their weapons. 
There were some bands who refused, who retired 
to the mountains and defied the authorities. 
Brief campaigns were waged against these. 

The most serious trouble came from the Moros 
of the Sulu Islands. 

The final stand of the hostile element opposing 
disarmament was made on Christmas Day, 1911. 
Pershing wrote in his report: 


Disarmament was made on the sacred mountain, 
Bud Dajo. The Moros had hastily and secretly re- 
tired to that stronghold, expecting the troops to assault 
the fortified slopes of that historic battle ground. 

In handling the situation, however, our troops did 
not assault as the Moros expected and desired, but 
promptly surrounded them, cut off their supplies and 
held them fast until they were starved into submission. 

The effect of their defeat in this fashion was signal. 
There have been other smaller encounters but the dis- 
armament has not since met with serious opposition. 

‘| 

On May 20, 1912,, General Pershing’s fourth 
child, Mary Margaret, was born at Zamboanga. 

The home life of the Pershings is described, by 
those who had the opportunity of knowing it, as 
of unusual charm. It was one of those homes in 
which there is an absolute homogeneity of interest 
in both the light and the serious things of life. 
Both General and Mrs. Pershing were fond of 
sports, out-door-life, dancing, society. Both were 
tremendously interested in their children. 
Though the eldest was still little more than a 
toddler, it had been decided that each one was 
to be taught how to earn a living. 

It was no remarkable thing for the General 
to help put the children to bed. He was interested 
in their dresses, how they looked, what they had 
done with themselves during the day. He was 


proud, and let them know his pride when one- 


learned to spell. He would often be found with a 
child on each knee, an arm around each, gravely 
listening while one read aloud. 
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If the children wanted to play with their toys 
when he was at home, he became their willing 
playmate. “In his home,” says a friend, “he 
threw aside all the worries and cares that fall’ 
upon a commander, and seemed to banish all 
thought of them while he entered into the amuse- 
ment and games of the children with the same 
zest with which he pursued the other games in 
life.” 

One of General Pershing’s warmest friends in 
the Philippines was Bishop Brent. Whenever 
the latter travelled into the Moro country, he al- 
ways visited the Pershings. An old friend of the 
General’s was a dinner guest, one night, at the 
Governor’s residence in Zamboanga. She sat 
next him at table. “Bishop Brent has just been 
making us a little visit,”’ he said quietly, the two 
dropping for a while out of the general conversa- 
tion. “He suggested that the children be bap- 
tized. You know, we must think of these things; 
we must do all we can to start children on ‘the 
right road.” It was not long afterward that 
Bishop Brent baptized not only the four children, 
but also General and Mrs. Pershing into the 
Episcopal faith. 

In January of the following year, a cablegram 
was sent from the War Department directing the 
division commander at Manila to “ask General 
Pershing if, as an incident to the reorganization 
of the Army, he would prefer to have an organized 
brigade in the United States or to continue in 
Mindanao, until the completion of his regular 
detail.” Pershing knew that he still had work 
to do in the Philippines. The cable carried back 
the message: 

“Pershing prefers to continue in Mindanao.” 


PERSHING’S DESCRIPTION OF WORK AMONGST MOROS 


Pershing in a report, which now is of historic 
importance, describes the type of work he en- 
countered among the Moros in graphic terms: 


Time passed, and the late autumn of 1913 arrived, 
but the Moros of Latiward still held out. The brigands 
resumed their criminal pursuits, and sent their warriors 
to run amuck against our troops. When the military 
forces began to make preparations to chastise them, 
they retired to Mount Bagsak, taking with them prac- 
tically the entire population of Latiward, numbering 
from 6,000 to 10,000 souls. 

This assemblage of people, nine-tenths of whom were 
non-combatants, including women and children, pre- 
sented an appeal to humanity that far outweighed the 
immediate demand for the enforcement of disarmament 
orders, or for the apprehension of the lawbreakers and 
criminals among them responsible for this gathering. 

To avoid the serious consequences to the Moros of a 
clash under these conditions, very earnest appeals were 
made to induce them to listen to reason and go back to 
their deserted fields. Eventually an agreement was 
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reached that all Moros should return to their homes and 
lay down their arms, and that our troops should be 
withdrawn from that part of the island (Jolo). 

Most of the women and children and unarmed men 
from Mount Bagsak went down to their farms and be- 
gan planting their crops, and there was much apparent 
cause for again indulging in the hope of a peaceful 
settlement. 

These hopes were short-lived, as the leaders and most 
of their armed men not only failed to disperse, but kept 
their followers and families continuously in readiness 
to be assembled on Mount Bagsak upon the slightest 
rumor of a movement against them. In order to allay 
all suspicions and if possible to hold the populace in 
their fields apart from the outlaws, all intention on our 
part of even an ultimate resort to force was positively 
disavowed. Efforts did not cease until the outlaw 
conferees openly declared that they would never lay 
down their arms. 

The only principle for which they fought was the 

right to pillage and murder without molestation from 
the government. 
By this time the separation of the non-combatants 
from the desperadoes and criminals had been practically 
accomplished. Without further delay and without 
warning, the troops were called out. 

By a swift movement, Mount Bagsak was reached 
in the early morning of June 11th. The defenders of 
that mountain stronghold were caught unawares with 
most of their non-combatant followers absent and a 
very severe, though well-deserved, punishment was ad- 
ministered. 

Our course has met with the approval of the entire 
population of the Sulu archipelago. This Bagsak band 
of outlaws included some of the most notorious cattle- 
thieves and murderers that have ever infested the island. 
They had defied the officers of the law, fought the troops 


and opposed every attempt to establish order. 


That is Pershing’s account of the battle of 
Bagsak. But it omits the recital of a certain 
thing which apparently was a vital contribution 
to the victory. Pershing “personally assumed 
command of the firing line when matters looked 
desperate for our side.” He “arrived on the 
firing line when the fighting was fiercest and by 
his coolness and good judgment steadied the 
lines until an advance could be made.” He 
“stood so close to the trench, directing operations, 
that his life was endangered by flying barongs 
and spears which were being continually hurled 
from the Moro stronghold.” “At the moment 


of his arrival on Mt. Bagsak, our fighting line- 


was about fifteen yards from the last Moro posi- 
tion and our troops were engaged in a desperate 
hand-to-hand combat with the fanatical enemy. 
He took personal command and by his presence 
on the line, by the coolness and good judgment 
displayed by him, greatly encouraged the troops, 


“The Life of General Pershing’’ will be continued in the Wortv’s Work for June 
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the result being a determined and steady advance 
and speedy capture of the Moro position.” 

The foregoing extracts have been made from a 
batch of affidavits, a dozen or soin number. The, 
source and the purpose of these affidavits are 
shown in the following communication: 


HEADQUARTERS 
District OF MINDANAO 
ZAMBOANGA, P. I. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1913. 
From: Brg. Gen. John J. Pershing, U. S. Army 
To: The Adjutant-General of the Army 
_ (Through Headquarters, Philippine Department) 
Subject: Medal of Honor. . 

1. I have recently been informed that a letter, 
supported by certificates and affidavits from officers 
and enlisted men, was sent some time ago to the 
Adjutant General of the Army, by Captain George C. 
Charlton, Philippine Scouts, recommending me for a 
Medal of Honor for distinguished gallantry in action 
against hostile Moros on Mount Bagsak, Island of 
Jolo, P. I., June 15, 1913. 

2. While I highly appreciate the opinion of these 
officers and men, all of whom have served so faithfully, 
and who so gallantly performed their duties in this 
fight, I do not consider that my action on that occasion 
was such as to entitle me to be decorated with a Medal 
of Honor. I went to that part of the line because my 
presence there was necessary. 

: Joun J. PeRsHING. 


There was no mock modesty, no posturing for 
public applause, in that communication. It was 
sent through departmental channels, was kept 
within these confines, and was finally allowed to 
reach that vast mausoleum of records—the ar- 
chives of the War Department—whence it has 
only now been resurrected. I believe this is the 
first time that it has appeared in print. 

Pershing’s work in the Philippines was now done. 
In accepting his resignation, Francis Burton Har- 
rison, the governor-general of the Philippines, 
wrote: 


I have taken an opportunity to express personally to 
the Secretary of War and publicly in my letter of nom- 
ination to your successor my deep appreciation of the 
splendid work you have done as Governor of the Moro 
Province. You have restored peace and disarmed the 
turbulent population, promoted civilization and educa- 
tion, and as rapidly as possible substituted civilian 
for military control of the districts. It is due to your 
efforts in that direction that I have been able with per- 
fect confidence to nominate Hon. Frank W. Carpenter, 
a civilian, as your successor. 


On December 15, 1913, General Pershing, 
accompanied by his family, sailed for the United 
States. 











WHAT WILL BECOME OF AVIATION P 


Commercial Possibilities, and How the Government Can Help —the Need for Wise National 
Laws, and the Danger of a New Pork Barrel—The Army’s and Navy’s Share 


BY 
FRANK C. PAGE 


HAT air travel is certain—and a com- 

mercial certainty—there is no question. 

Time has been and always will be one 

of the great factors in business—and 

air travel is the quickest means 
of transportation. Moreover, it is the only 
medium through which one can go everywhere. 
The British air routes and especially the routes 
across the English Channel and the Irish Sea show 
most distinctly the great saving over any land and 
sea transportation combination. In this coun- 
try the West Indies offer a similar comparison. 
In competition with the fast direct rail routes the 
air has not as yet much advantage in the short 
haul. And aviation is not perfected enough yet 
to be a serious competition of the long haul. 
But where the rail route is slow or not direct, air 
travel even to-day may have a place. For in- 
stance, across the Great Lakes, along the coast, 
into Mexico, or up into Alaska. 

But it is going to be difficult to interest hard- 
headed capital or let the industry go ahead in 
competition with other countries unless the 
Government takes the necessary steps toward 
encouraging—and not discouraging—aviation. 

To many, the number of departments interested 
in aviation will at first seem to be logically an- 
swered by a separate department. It is extremely 
simple to draw up a hypothetical Utopia without 
regard to the many sides of the situation that 
stare us in the face. But usually Utopias do 
not work out practically anyway. 

The laws and regulations of aviation must be 
drawn up nationally and the supervision of these 
laws carried out effectively. 

Will Congress decide to place this control of 
civilian and commercial aeronautics under the 
control of the Army and Navy or under a new 
bureau of say, the Department of Commerce, or 
will they establish a Department of Aviation? 

Suppose that by some phenomenon the auto- 
mobile had been delivered to this country in the 
state of mechanical perfection that it was in in 1904 
—and there wasn’t a road in the country. How 
much use would it have been? The present situa- 
tion in aviation is almost analogous to such a sup- 
position. To be sure, we have the air to fly in, 
but we lack landing fields, repair parks, proper 





meteorological reports, maps, and the thousand 
and one accessories that will ultimately make 
aviation a great commercial success. Safety, 
certainty of delivery, reliability, and regularity 
are essential. To get these, what are the nec- 
essary steps to be taken and what programme are 
we going to lay out and adopt? 

Take the situation as it is to-day in this coun- 
try. The whole development of aviation has 
been toward war, and that war was in Europe. 
The manufacturer has turned all his brains and 
energy toward turning out planes for war pur- 
poses; every effort of the Government has been 
toward preparation for aerial warfare; flying 
fields and training centres have been built and 
run for that main purpose—to carry on and finish 
the war in Europe. 

Now the war is over and public attention is 
centred on aerial navigation, partly by the 
spectacular part it has played in the war and 
partly by the romance it inspires. Enthusiasts 
carried away with the immense possibilities, pol- 
iticians seeing political capital and pork barrel, 
propagandists seeing personal advantage are 
flooding the papers with misstatements and deal- 
ing in air futures without much regard to the 
basic problems confronting us. These problems 
—and there are many of them—will have to be 
overcome before aviation really comes into its 
own, as it surely will in time. , 

Leaving out the problems confronting the 
manufacturer and designer (such as, to make the 
airplane safer, longer lived, capable of greater 
carrying capacity, etc., etc.) we are faced with 
what uses it can be put to immediately and in the 
future. One air service major who has gone 
back to civilian life has made careful inquiries 
among business men to find out how often air- 
craft transportation would be used by them. _ His 
first question to the express companies, the 
banker, the manufacturer, etc., is this: Provided 
air transportation is reliable and regular, how 
often would a firm pay proportionately high rates 
for the increased speed of air transportation over 
ships and railroads? The answers are exceedingly 
illuminating, and they suggest many future and 
some immediate possibilities. But the great 
possibilities will not come until air travel is made 
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safe and certain and regular. And air travel is not 
safe, certain, or regular to-day. The machines 
of to-day are safe. The percentage of forced 
landings in straight flying is small, but in such 
cases there are almost certain to be delays for 
repair or gasolene that will greatly hurt such 
service for commercial use. 


THE PROBLEMS BEFORE US 


Almost the first essential thing for commercial 
use—and for that matter for civilian use—of the 
air is enough and adequate landing fields along 
the air routes. Landing fields with minor repair 
and supply shops are necessary even as garages 
are necessary in every town for the automobile. 
The larger cities will have to have, of course, 
great flying fields and shops. When a plane breaks 
a propeller, it cannot, if on a commercial run, 
wait two days for a new one from the factory. 

There is always the possibility that mechanical 
ingenuity may overcome this and other draw- 
backs to rapid progress. A person who in 1906 
knew we would never fly, or in 1914 knew there 
could be no world war because it could not be 
financed, if he has profited by subsequent happen- 
ings is not going to say that airplanes will never 
settle like a bird-on a piece of land the size of a 
tennis court; and take off from it too. But until 
that time comes we shall have to have landing 
fields large enough to glide on to, and we shall 
always have to have sheds and shops. 

Of course, along the coast, lakes, and rivers 
flying boats to-day can always find a landing 
place except in times of bad weather, but they 
cannot find gasolene or repair shops wherever 
they choose or find it necessary to land. The 
water flying has that much of a start on land fly- 
ing but it also has its limitations. 

Throughout a large part of the country it is 
possible to fly regularly less than 300 days out of 
the year under present conditions. But the re- 
maining days are essential tosuccessful commercial 
air service. Without regularity commercial avia- 
tion cannot really succeed. ‘Therefore, the prob- 
lem of overcoming bad weather conditions con- 
fronts us. That is the work for the Weather 
Bureau, combined with radio which the Army 
and the Navy have been perfecting. Weather 
Stations at intervals along the air routes, 
ready to give wind currents and weather con- 
ditions at any time to air travelers by radio 
telephone, will do much toward increasing the 
number of days that ships can fly. The one 
great problem seems to be landing in fogs and 
snow and storms. Apparatus has already been 
developed whereby machines can land safely if 
the fog or clouds hang as low as a few feet 
above the earth. Local fog dispelling devices are 
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considered feasible. When the Weather Bureau 
has established an aerial organization and land- 
ing in rains and fogs is made safe the flying days 
will be increased to nearly the limit. 

Air navigation above the clouds is another art 
as yet in the early stages of development. 
Successful commercial service depends on it. 
Moreover, flying cannot be confined to the day. 
Until it is made as safe and certain for night it 
will not come into its own. Here is another 
great piece of work to be done—lighthouses 
along all the air routes. 

Cities, chambers of commerce, and private cor- 
porations are already planning to install flying 
fields. This work is distinctly not for govern- 
ment to do except for purely government work. 

While these needed accessories to aviation are 
being secured and worked out to make commercial 
and civilian aviation a success, the aeronautical 
designers and constructors will require an op- 
portunity to turn their efforts, which have here- 
tofore been chiefly for war, toward developing 
commercial carriers and civilian planes. More- 
over, it is necessary that the right steps be taken 
to logically develop the business. 
~ One solution proposed is to inaugurate'a De- 
partment of Aviation. The advocates of sucha 
Department to control the Army and Navy Air 
Services are up against a complex problem unless 
they are willing to advocate the logical conclusion 
of this line of reasoning which has some points de- 
cidedly in its favor, and that is to reorganize our 
whole war machinery, havea Secretary of National 
Defense and under him an Assistant Secretary for 
the Army, one for the Navy and one for the Air. 
The problem of the division of labor between land 
and sea—and now between those two and air—has 
not always been simple. But unless this complete 
step is taken the present divergences may become 
hopelessly complicated by the advent of a third 
party more intimately connected to both the 
existing services than they are to each other. 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The plan of a Department of National Defense 
to control the three elements, land, water, and‘air 
warfare, has certain good reasons behind it that 
place it within the realm of possibility. <A 


hostile fleet attacking our seacoast without an 


overwhelming superiority of aircraft would en- 
counter many difficulties if attacked by a>hundred 
fast scouting planes, with machine guns while 
dirigibles and bombers settled down over them 
to drop tons of explosives. Or again an incipient 


revolution in South America might easily be 
stopped by the League of Nations if it sent planes 
which could clear the streets of the capital city 
with machine guns and protect a landing place 
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for the infantry who could be transported by 
heavy aircraft. And while the infantry was 
policing the city their supplies could be brought 
up by air. This may be dealing in futures, but 
it is certain that hereafter aviation will be in- 
creasingly one of the controlling factors in war 
both on land and sea. To encompass such a 
change in our military establishment, however, is 
probably not an immediate political possibility 
even if it is the correct step. 

Due to the impetus given by the Great War 
military aviation has far outstripped the com- 
mercial development, but if there had been no 
war it is quite possible that commercial uses of 
aircraft would now hold the lion’s share. 

Isn’t it possible that the advocates of a separate 
department are not looking at the whole problem 
and the future, but are influenced by the war and 
the adverse criticism which has fallen on our Army 
Air Service? After all, in the long run is military 
‘aviation going to be the dominant part of the air 
business or is the great future going to be com- 
mercial? Before deciding on a department and 
how it is going to be run and controlled that ques- 
tion should be solved. 

We have a biased view on aeronautics now, for 
two reasons; one is that it is new and is developing 
so fast and has played such an important and spec- 
tacular part in the war that we cannot fully digest 
it, and the other is that it has been the pastime of 
many people to berate the Air Service of the Army 
until the public has become considerably mixed up. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEM 


However, a Department of Aviation that does 
not go so far as to be one of the triumvirate to 
make up a Department of National Defense has 
a number of difficult military problems to over- 
come. The adverse criticism directed at the Air 
Service had many sources, but one of the great 
reasons for much of this dissatisfaction is that a 
large part of the rest of the Army—and especially 
here in the United States—has been ignorant as 
to the uses and needs of aviation in war and the 
Air Service knew little or nothing of the other 
branches. Moreover, there has been mutually 
a lack of friendly feeling between aviation and 
other arms of the service. 

But that has been largely overcome, especially 
with our overseas staffs. They recognize that 
aviation is the fourth combatant branch with 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry. The aviation 
service, on the other hand, is learning that it 
loses much of its effectiveness unless it works in- 
telligently with the rest of the Army. Doesn’t 
the situation come down to the fact that in land 
warfare aviation must be a part of the Army, 
directed by the same staff and working cohesively 
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with it; that military aviation must be under 
the direction of the General Staff of the Army, 
and that the staffs of the armies, corps, and diy- 
isions must know aviation thoroughlyP 

This common understanding and knowledge 
was not true in this war, but after a year and a 
half it was rapidly becoming true—and it will 
be true from now on, for the overseas army at 
least has learned the lesson. 

The same holds true in the case of the Navy, 
The Navy has a naval problem as essential to 
its war preparedness as the Army has, and it isa 
problem that cannot be handled by any but naval 
staffs. 

The argument is brought forward that there 
will be a great saving in elimination of duplication 
of experimentation, inspection, staff training, and 
other facilities, and that a separate department 
can get larger appropriations than the Army and 
Navy separately. The adage that “two heads are 
better than one” has much truth when applied 
to the experimenters and designers. Two or- 
ganizations working on the same or similar prob- 
lems are liable to supplement and help one another 
and produce more results if they reciprocate their 
discoveries. As for training, preliminary training 
of officers may be nearly the same but final train- 
ing will of course be different, and in case of war 
we will need all the fields we have and more too. 

Will the Army and Navy supply for nothing 
the Quartermaster Corps work, the Motor Trans- 
port Service, the Army Medical Service, etc.—or 
will the Aviation Department organize its own 
auxiliary corps thus spending a number of times 
over any saving made by joining the two services? 

Against the argument that larger appropria 
tions will be given to a separate air service there 
is a distinct danger of a new Congressional pork 
barrel. If Dallas, Tex., gets a Government ap- 
propriation to make navigable a stream which 
is dry half the year why shouldn’t Jefferson City, 
Mo., have the Government build it a beautiful 
flying field? 
ways to expend the national income to build 
political fences and give patronage. Of course 
this is possible without a separate: department 
but a cabinet member is after all a political adviser 
of the President and he will be under political and 


public surveillance to see that his department 


makes a good showing. 

And the final question to be raised regarding 
a Department of Aviation is, have we sufficient 
trained personnel to organize and run it? Isnt 
there a real danger of getting an organization 
which is not ready to properly carry on? And 
the failure of such an organization would cer 
tainly retard aerial development. 
At the present moment a Department of Avia 
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' tion wave is in the ascendency. No concrete plan 
' has been put forward. Moreover, there are many 
difficult questions to be carefully thought out and 
definitely answered before we take this step. 
Suppose a Department of Aviation is eliminated 
from the possibilities, then wemust seek some other 
method to control and encourage aeronautics. 
The nearest analogy that we have to air travel is 
water navigation. The Government control of 
shipping, carrying out the laws, inspection, and 
licenses has been fairly satisfactory. Those who 
do not believe in either of the other plans pro- 
fess to see in a Bureau of Aviation under the De- 
partment of Commerce—or some other depart- 
ment—the solution of the problem. Everyone 
sees that the greatest danger now lying ahead of 
aviation development is the lack of proper laws 
and licenses. If the states start a career of 
individual law making and licensing, an almost 
insurmountable obstacle will be put in the path 
of progress. The air is essentially national if not 
international, and state control would certainly 
hold us back for years—even as state control of 
railroads has held back the transportation in 
certain states and consequently held back the 
state and its neighbors. The physical develop- 
ment of the airship and its physical accessories 
will naturally go forward unless it is completely 
checked by criminal carelessness regarding legis- 
lation. The British have carefully worked out a 
set of laws governing the uses of the air, the 
French also; and an international code is being 
drawn up. It is, of course, our natural duty to 
jon in any international agreement. However, 
our conditions are not entirely analogous to those 
of Europe and a careful study of our needs and 
requirements is immediately necessary. Such 
laws as are drawn up should be as few and as all- 
embracing as possible, for aviation is going for- 
aan with such leaps and bounds that many 
changes both in the reading and interpretation 
of the laws will be necessary. The essential 
| thing that needs to be passed now and made hard 











and fast is that the licensing of all flyers and 
the regulation of all air travel is a Government 
| job and not a city or state job. Without that 
‘neither the manufacturer nor the commercial 
company can have positive assurance of future 
unimpeded development. 
The Department of Commerce (on a similar 





»plan to its licensing, inspection, and control of 
“havigation) can organize a bureau from the ex- 
Amy and Navy men and manufacturers to carry 
on such a work for aviation. If intelligently 


done, that should be the sole function of the 
Government, except to act in an advisory ca- 
Pacity for state, municipal, and private enterprise 
and to establish and own a bureau of technical 
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research and an educational organization for the 
public. This bureau would also cooperate with 
the other nations in drawing up the international 
air laws and the methods of enforcing them. 

Meanwhile there is still before us the period 
in which commercial aviation is to be made a 
success. During this period, the United States 
may lose the commercial field—or at any rate 
the international field—if nothing is done to 
foster and keep the public and capital interested. 

Interest is not liable to die as long as the many 
competitive new flights are carried on, such as 
the trans-Atlantic flight, but this kind of interest 
is not the kind to bring in anything but specula- 
tive capital toward the real upbuilding of future 
aviation. 

But the Government can carry on certain 
definite large operations which will not only keep 
up public interest but will also prove the com- 
mercial value of the airplane, stimulate the indus- 
try, and upbuild the accessories necessary to 
success. 

The Treasury Department operates the Coast 
Guard and Revenue work of the country. Since 
the Coast Guard Service was organized thou- 
sands of lives have been saved, but it is easily 
possible to double the number every year by add- 
ing to the service airplane and dirigible patrols. 
Here is a humanitarian and practical work which 
it is immediately feasible for the Government to 
start. And, of course, with it go the stations. 
The patrol of the Mexican and Canadian borders 
by revenue officers, and even the search for the 
blind tiger in the mountains of North Carolina 
can be foreseen in the future. 

To the Agricultural Department falls the duty 
of properly organizing and operating the weather 
stations without which aviation cannot reach its 
maximum efficiency. Ideally there might be and 
perhaps it may come in the future—weather 
stations and “lighthouses” every fifty miles 
which can give by wireless to passing airships 
not only the air currents and weather conditions 
up to twenty or thirty thousand feet but also. 
tell them what kind of weather they can expect 
farther along on the journey. But again that 
is looking into the future. However, it is a 
legitimate Government activity to insure and 
increase navigation by sea, by land, and, there- 
fore, by air. The Weather Bureau fills a large 
need in the country now and it is the logical 
organization to administer this new field. This 
perhaps is the most important immediate Govern- 
ment activity next to proper laws and regulations. 

Most people imagine that a mail car starting 
for Chicago from New York is crammed to the 
roof with mail bags. As a matter of fact, a large 
proportion of the room is given up to sorting the 
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mail—to men, bags, and racks. So the capacity 
of the mail car is cut down, increasing the trans- 
portation cost per letter. In addition to this 
increase, railroad postal clerks work under the 
disadvantages of a railroad car, increasing the 
cost of sorting mail considerably over the same 
work in the great postal terminals with all their 
modern conveniences. 

This fact has a direct bearing on the airplane. 

Suppose regular postage mail can be carried from 
New York to Chicago in less than half the time it 
takes by train—it can be sorted at the terminals 
and still beat the railroad time, and compete 
financially with railroads, for there is no waste of 
room in the airplane even with all mail sorted 
in the city postoffices. And the above propo- 
sition is very close to realization at regular 
rates. 
’ This is one of many points the Post Office De- 
partment is working out with its airplane mail 
from New York to Washington. It is getting 
cost figures on overhead, operation, and load. It 
can show to-day a saving of time and money on 
the delivery of mail from Key West to Havana 
by airplane. 

This experimental work is excellent and is open- 
ing another way for the airplane as a commercial 
carrier—sooner than has been expected. UI- 
timately this carrying of mail should be turned 
over to commercial aérial companies, but of neces- 
sity for its own protection the Government should 
experiment on the actual cost of this work. 

But the greatest piece of air work before the 
Government which is feasible at present comes 
under the direction of the Department of Com- 
merce. Approximately 40 per cent. of the 
United States has been surveyed by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. This work—except in 
the mountainous regions—can now be done 
photographically from airplanes. The cost will 
be less than the present survey work and more 
accurate in every respect. This enormous 
piece of work that the Survey has been doing 
for years can be, by comparison, quickly com- 
pleted. There are two ways of doing it; one 
is to use the Army and Navy Air Services dur- 
ing times of peace as the Army and Navy 
engineers have been used by other departments, 
and the other is to ailow private commercial 
firms to bid for the work in certain localities. 
Here is one method, too, of getting towns, 
associations, and companies interested enough 
to build the needed flying fields and stations. 

Moreover, this work is quite as necessary as 
the work of the Weather Bureau before the best 
routes for flying are laid out, for proper maps are 
needed for aerial navigation. 

The Treasury Department is now running its 
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own coast guard and revenue work. 
logical that, since it owns ships and motor cars and 
horses, it should own and operate another means 
of transportation to help carry on its duties? 
The Weather Bureau started in the State 


Department—outgrew it and became a part of- - 


the Department of Agriculture where it plays a 
most important part. Certainly until it has 
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proved incompetent to handle the weather work 
of aviation or until that work becomes the tail- 
wagging-the-dog (which will be a long time hence) ; 
it should take hold of this job. 


The departments of the Government have © 


many and varied uses for aviation, some im- 
mediately practical, some awaiting further aerial 
development. 


immediate possibilities for aviation than any 
department except War and Navy. The Bureau 
of Standards has already done much research 
work on the technical development of the conquest 
of the air. The Bureau of Fisheries has a possible 
use for aircraft. Lighthouses in relation to air 
navigation can operate along the coast and also 
with the coast guard work of the Treasury. And 
finally the great immediate possibility lies =e 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Every department of the Government depends 
for part of its success on every other department 
and reciprocates with them. Has a new indus. | 
try, with only an indistinct future, a place asa 
department of the Government, unless we are ' 
willing to accept another great pork barrel pos- 
sibility? Every department should grow logically, 
and to institute a new department out of nothing 
may lead the way toward a dangerous situation 
and temporary setback. 

In this country, no one knows exactly what 
Congress will do, but given national laws that ' 
civilian and commercial aeronautics can act freely 
under and be protected by, and given a Govern- } 
ment that will use aviation to carry on its leg 
timate work where it can do it more efficiently 
and cheaper than previously, commercial aviation 
in America can and will compete with that of any 
country. 

Whether under an Assistant Secretary of Avia) 
tion, under a Secretary of National Defense, a De- 
partment of Aviation, or a Bureau, the great nee¢ | 
of commercial aeronautics is a constructive pro 
gramme including national laws designed to et- 
courage the industry, but not to support it "1 
direct subsidy. 

Any of these solutions are possible, but it 1 
essential that the public and Congress shall not'| 
be carried away with glittering generalities of the | 
future possibilities of the air into taking a step | 
without carefully weighing the whole situation. 





However, at present the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce has perhaps more varied and © 
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PADEREWSKI, PILSUDSKI, AND POLAND 


Two Patriots Who Sank Their Political Differences to Save Their Country 


BY 


VERNON KELLOGG 


[Note.—Dr. Vernon Kellogg has been “right-hand man’? to Mr. Herbert Hoover ever since the organ- 
ization of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. A distinguished zodlogist and professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Dr. Kellogg has also demonstrated the possession of executive and diplomatic gifts of a high order. 
He was the chief of the United States Food Administration Mission to Poland sent by Mr. Hoover in Jan- 
uary to investigate the food conditions of Poland and to make the preliminary arrangements for Polish food 


relief —THE Epitors]. 


O-DAY the Allies have recognized 
New Poland—which is only old Poland 
less a considerable part of its ancient 
eastern territory—as an independent, 
self-governing state. Poland is no 
longer Russian Poland, Austrian Poland, and Ger- 
man Poland; she is just—and justly—Poland. 
Which is not to say that everything is settled 
concerning the extent and delimitation of her 
territory. Far from it. For example, her ideas 
and Germany’s differ radically about what is 
Poland and what is Germany; so radically, indeed, 
that the citizens of the two countries were killing 
each other about the matter, until the Allies asked, 
in one case, and ordered, in the other, that this 
fighting stop. Also, Poland’s ideas and those of 
the Russian Bolsheviki differ, again to the point 
of fighting for them, concerning the control of the 
western parts of the old Lithuanian provinces 
of Kovno, Vilna, and Grodno, and concerning 
the degree to which Poland should be overrun 
by red-eyed men with diseased brains who be- 
lieve that any control—even  self-control—of 
human beings is tyranny. Similarly, the Duchy 
of Teschen, a small but rich region in the south- 
west corner of Poland, has been, and still is, the 
subject of a difference of opinion between the new 
Czechoslovak state and the new Poland. Here 
also was a flurry of fighting a few weeks ago, but 
the Allies asked that decision as to the fate of 
Teschen be reserved for the Peace Conference, 
and so the few dead soldiers were buried and the 
live ones went back to their barracks with no 
result of their fighting. Finally in the fourth 
corner, the southeast, new Poland has had to 
sustain her claim that Lemberg is Polish and not 
Ukrainian by desperate resistance to the German- 
and Austrian-armed and officered bands of Ruth- 
enian mercenaries who have besieged the famous 
old Galician city for months in the hope and 
on the promise of the rich loot that its capture 
would provide. 


And all through these long hard days, since 
November 11th, of winter fighting on four fronts 
by her soldiers almost unarmed, almost naked 
and almost barefoot, Poland has had her internal 
difficulties. She has had a new government to 
form, a starving population to feed, a half million 
unemployed workmen to support and keep out of 
mischief, a paid, imported Bolshevist propaganda 
working persistently among these starving and 
idle people to struggle against, and a constant 
effort to obtain assistance and support in her 
time of stress to maintain. Released from the 
control of Russia, Austria, and Germany, Poland 
was still unrecognized by that America and those 
Allies, which had promised her freedom, as a 
country or a people really free and really des- 
perately in need of assistance. The adjoining 
free Czechoslovak people were. officially recog- 
nized, money was being lent them and food being 
sent them. Even enemy Austria was receiving, 
with celebration and speech-making, a trainload 
of food sent as a gift to the starving people of its 
capital, the most depressed and depressing great 
city in Europe to-day, “die schéne, lustige 
Stadt Wien.” Poland as a whole could not quite 
understand all this, but some Polescould. They 
understood that the trouble was of their own 
making. 

Here really begins my little story. It is not a 
story of the historical evolution of new Poland 
out of the Poland of the old great kings and of the 
later brutal Lieutenants-General and other for- 
eign rulers after the partitions. It is simply a 


‘short story of the present day, the present mo- 


ment, even; a story of three P’s—Paderewski, 
Pilsudski, and Poland since the armistice. Pad- 
erewski is the modern great Polish patriot and 
inspirer of Polish national enthusiasm; Pilsudski 
is the modern great military hero of Poland; and 
Poland since the armistice is the Poland that 
fills the eye now to the obscurity of the Poland 
of glorious history before the partitions and of 
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pathetic interest through its long years of sub- 
jugation. 

Poland under Russia, Austria, and Germany 
was really always Poland; the Polish national 
spirit has always existed. And there have always 
been Polish patriots, active in the measure poss- 
ible to them, to lead forlorn hopes and secret 
enterprises against the oppressor. It depended 
on where the patriot lived, and his own personal 
experience of feeling, whether the particular 
oppressor to be resisted was Russian, Austrian, 
or German. It is fair to say that there has been 
general Polish belief that Austria was less oppress- 
ively the oppressor than either of the others. 
But under all three, Poles were not free men. 

Josef Pilsudski always believed that Russia 
was the Great Oppressor; there is no doubt that 
she was the oppressor on the grandest scale, for 
she had many more Poles under her control than 
had either Germany or Austria. Pilsudski be- 
lieved that Russia was the greatest enemy of 
Poland—and acted on that belief. How he 
acted before the war came is not exactly public 
information; but I am assured that he acted. He 
might perhaps justly have been called a Nihilist, 


if by that name we mean a man not only willing 


but eager to kill a Czar on sight—and who is 
always trying, in one way or another, to get the 
sight. 

But anyway, Pilsudski’s opportunity came 
with the war. He could fight in the open against 
Russia and he could get other Poles to fight with 
him. He organized the Polish legions of the 
Austrian army. Russia forced some Poles to 
fight in her armies; Germany did the same. But 
more Poles fought with the Austrians than with 
either of the other countries. And Pilsudski 
was their leader. It is more than probable that 
he saw, with his eyes of patriot and enthusiast, 
these Polish legions as the nucleus of the future 
Polish army which should fight any country, 
even Austria, for Polish freedom. 

When the war ended it was only natural that 
the leader of the principal body of Polish soldiers, 
and the man who had always been the leader of 
Polish attempts against the Great Oppressor 
should become the first head of new Poland. So 
Pilsudski became Chief of State and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish army. 

But Pilsudski was a socialist; an extreme so- 
cialist. And he gathered about him a cabinet of 
socialists, some of them also extreme socialists. 
In his cabinet of eighteen ministers, ten, including 
the prime minister, belonged to the Socialist 
and Peasants parties, one was a radical, one a 
Polish progressive, one, the minister of public 
health, a conservative, and five confessed to no 
particular political affiliations and held them- 
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gramme. Incidentally, these five included the 
ablest men in the cabinet, while among the Social- 
ist and Peasants party representatives were sev- 
eral notoriously incompetent—if not worse. It was 
nota strong cabinet, nor one fitted to inspire among 
the Allies much confidence in the stability and 
political character of the new Polish Government. 

Pilsudski himself is a patriot, a good soldier, a 
man’ of much shrewdness and native capacity, 
Withal he has individual color and rather an 


attractive personality. Despite a serious mien, 
plain face, and bristling roached hair, he has a | 


quick smile and eyes of such a kindly twinkling 
when one dares lightness of speech that one leaves 
an audience with him with the impression of 
having had a pleasant conversation with a man of 
swift intelligence and a sense of humor. 

But the Allies could not recognize the Pilsudski 
government. Indeed, not even all of Poland 
did. Posen and Galicia held themselves apart; 
the Pilsudski government was really only a 
socialist government of what had been Russian 
Poland. Yet Pilsudski himself was the logical 
choice for head of the government. What to do? 
What really was done? 

The thing of importance for new Poland that 
happened was the arrival of Paderewski, the 
second P. The Polish National Committee, 
seated in Paris, and the Club of Parties, the 
strongest national organization in new Poland, 


had already tried to come to some understanding ‘ 


with General Pilsudski as to the representation 
and form of organization which the new govern- 
ment of reunited and free Poland should have. 


A delegate from the Paris Committee came to | 


Warsaw, held conferences with the leaders of the 
various parties and, finally, at the end of Decem- 


ber, presented to Pilsudski a project for the reor- | 


ganization of the Cabinet. But nothing changed. 
Matters rested, until the thing of importance, the 
coming in December of Paderewski from America 
to Danzig, thence to Posen, and finally to War- 
saw, really happened. Then matters rapidly 
changed. 

Now to have a fair understanding of the situa- 
tion produced by the coming of Paderewski, it is 
necessary first of all to forget that which most of 
us think of immediately and exclusively in con- 
nection with the name of Paderewski; that is, 
that it is the name of the first piano player of his 
day and one of the great artists in music of all 
days, and to recall that this man, this “simple 
citizen who received in Posen a triumphal recep- 
tion such as is usually reserved for crowned 
heads”—as a leading Berlin newspaper expressed 
it, in bitter surprise—had already revealed himself 
in America as a great patriot and a natural inspiret 


selves aloof from the Government’s political pro- | 
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and leader of men. Paderewski had been the 
' central figure in the important efforts made all 
through the war by the four million Poles in 
America to aid in all possible ways their country- 
men in Poland. The sending of great sums of 
| money for their relief and the organization and 
sending over of the Polish legions recruited in 
America to fight with the French Army were 
| largely the results of Paderewski’s inspiration 
and untiring efforts. 
_  Paderewski came to Danzig on a British 
* cruiser. With him was Colonel Wade, head of 
the British Political Mission, whose other two 
members were moving toward Poland by way of 
| Switzerland. The shortest way from Danzig 
is not by way of Posen, but for sufficient reasons 
Paderewski and Colonel Wade started for War- 
saw by this slightly roundabout way. The 
result was the “triumphal entry” into Posen of 
the “simple citizen” so bitterly referred to by 
the Vossische Zeitung. 

There were more Poles than Germans in the 
city of Posen, and in most of the town and coun- 
try districts of the province of Posen. They 
~ welcomed Paderewski, the Polish patriot from 
_ America, not only by cheering him madly and 
| following his carriage from station to hotel in 
' great crowds, but by rising as a freed people and 
| taking control of this ancient land of theirs. 
Paderewski arrived in Posen on December 26th, 

and in a week most of the province of Posen was 

in Polish control. This was not accomplished 
by an advancing army from Warsaw, but by the 
simple uprising of the scattered Poles in German 

Poland. By a consolidation of the various local 
uprisings a new western line of new Poland was 
established which has been the seat of continuous 

fighting of more or less serious kind ever since— 

that is, up to the date of this writing. 
__ When Paderewski came on from Posen to 

Warsaw the open places and streets about the 
station could not hold the hundred thousand 











if people who welcomed him. The wildly enthu- 
I siastic crowd extended along the street all the 
_Way to the hotel. And not only for that day of 
arrival but for all the rest of the few days before 
he went on to Cracow, the welcoming continued. 
And in old Cracow, former seat and now burial 
|_ Place of the Polish kings, with whom in the crypts 
_of the castle church lie the remains of Poland’s 
/ unforgettable Kosciusko, the welcoming of Po- 
i land’s modern patriot went on, and even more 
| Passionately and impressively than ever. And 
; jall this welcoming of Paderewski which General 
img did not see or hear, he promptly heard 
‘about. 
| When Paderewski returned to Warsaw he 
_ began a series of conversations with the Socialist 
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Chief of State which had for principal subject the 
pressing necessity of a reorganization of the 
government to the end not only of creating a 
better internal political situation but also of 
obtaining the confidence of the outside world, 
in particular of the Allies and America, so that 
Poland could obtain the formal recognition which 
was essential to the extending of aid to her starv- 
ing people, her comatose industries, and her 
unarmed, unclothed, and unshod soldiers strug- 
gling against Ruthenians, Bolsheviki, and Ger- 
mans. Because of what had happened in Posen 
and of the welcoming in Warsaw and Cracow, 
General Pilsudski listened with more attention 
to Paderewski than he had to Grabski, emissary 
of the Polish National Committee and Club of 
Parties. 

But certain other things besides the Posen 
uprisings and the Warsaw and Cracow welcom- 
ings of Paderewski had happened in those early 
days of January—not very large things in them- 
selves but things also contributing to make the 
all-socialist provisional government of Poland 
stop, look, and listen a little. 

One of these was a certain opera bouffe coup 
d ’état which came off on the night of January 4th. 
On the morning of that day our small American 
mission representing the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration had arrived after five days of not too easy 
traveling from Paris, and as we heard during our 
first night in Warsaw the occasional dry tac-tac 
of machine guns and the few rifle shots that 
accompanied the coup-d’éiat performance we 
thrilled with the feeling that we had come to a 
place of trouble. What was happening was the 
seizure of half a dozen of Pilsudski’s most disliked 
ministers. A few government soldiers were 
wounded and perhaps one killed. The next day 
the Warsaw atmosphere was electric with possi- 
bilities. But the government soldiers managed 
to release the ministers and arrest two or three 
of the conspirators, without bloodshed. For a 
few days the tension lasted; there were occasional 
shots in the streets each night. But the coup 

"état was over; it had failed. : 

But had it wholly failed? To be sure the Pil- 
sudski ministry was still in power, intact. But 
Pilsudski had learned that his all-socialist cabinet 
was not above a certain lack of reverence among 
an important number of Warsaw citizens. 

Another thing that was attracting the attention 
of the public during this eight or ten days follow- 
ing the fourth of January was the presence of the 
American Food Mission. Some of the members 
of the mission were in the uniform of officers of 
the American Army. That was interesting in 
itself. The mission was holding daily confer- 


ences with the government ministers and officials 
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especially concerned with the ravitaillement of 
Poland. The newspapers were reporting these 
conferences in much detail, and the ministers 
themselves were reporting them in more detail 
and more authoritatively to the Chief of State. 
One point in all the negotiations was emphasized. 
It was a suggestive point. It was plainly indi- 
cated that no food could come from America or 
the Allies on a-wholesale scale if there was any 
serious danger that it could not be properly con- 
trolled, so that it could be kept out of the hands 
of speculators and prevented from leaking across 
the borders into Germany or Russia. This all 
meant that food relief—imperatively needed to 
keep Poland alive and free from that push of 
misery that meant revolution and Bolshevism— 
could only be hoped for in the presence of £ Zov- 
ernment so truly representative and so univer- 
sally accepted by the people that it could be 
relied on by America and the Allies to keep order 
and maintain a safe control of the imported food- 
stuffs. The Food Mission concerned itself with 
no politics; it made its investigations of food con- 
ditions by talking with representatives of all 
Polish groups and classes, and personal observa- 
tions of the actual conditions in markets, kitchens, 
dining rooms and soup-lines. It learned what 
it could concerning native production and food 
stocks on hand. And all of this was far from 
politics. But after all food and politics have had 
an inevitable and inseparable connection ever since 
the beginning of the war; and they have it still. 
And all during the week of the coup d’état and 
food negotiations Paderewski was talking with 
Pilsudski. The second P was telling the first P 
that for the sake of the third P, new Poland, the 
government had to be reorganized. At the same 
time Paderewski openly disavowed and disap- 
proved of all illegal and violent attempts to over- 
throw the existing socialist government. In 
one of the most eloquent and effective speeches 
I have ever heard, he called on the people of 
Poland to hold closely together, to work for the 
common good, and to use no violent means even 
for the sake of gaining a truly representative 
government. The speech was made on the 
occasion of the bestowal on him of honorary 
citizenship in Warsaw and before an audience 
strongly opposed to the Pilsudski government. 
The audience did not like the speech at first, but 
it had to like it before it ended. It was the call 
of pure patriotism to the national spirit. It was 
above politics, and for that reason it was the best 
of politics. 
Paderewski proposed to Pilsudski that a 
National Commission be appointed to consist of 
twenty-five representatives from Posen, twenty- 
five from Galicia, and fifty from Russian Poland. 
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Twenty-five of those from Russian Poland were 
to be socialists, the other twenty-five to repre. 
sent all the other parties. Pilsudski was first 
inclined to accept this, but later refused. He 
made a counter proposition that Paderewski 
should form a new government. Paderewski 


refused. He was not going to be put into the & 


position of seizing the government or of having 


it handed him by the existing government, F 


Pilsudski then suggested doing nothing until 
the general elections, set for the end of January, 


should be held. 
But this meant delay, and every day now was | 


precious to new Poland. Paderewski urged the 


dangers of procrastination; Pilsudski himself js || 
a patriot; he loves his country and his people. 


He saw the importance of a united front before 
the world. He knew that his cabinet was not 
only non-representative but weak. To make the 
story short the two Ps came to agreement for the 
sake of the third P, and the coalition government 
as it exists to-day, and as it has been recognized 
to-day by America and the Allies, was formed. 











It is a government not only coalition as tof 
politics, but representative as regards the three 
parts of Poland: Posen, Galicia, and old Russian } 
Poland. And the ministers have been chosen 
each for special competency for the portfolio he 
holds. It is probably as fairly representative | 
and as personally efficient a government as | 
Poland can produce. And it is the result of the 
statecraft and diplomacy of the greatest piano‘ 
player in the world—whom we must forget asa 
piano player and remember as a statesman, an 
orator, and a patriot—and the good sense and 
shrewdness and patriotism of a one-time nihilist 
and present extreme socialist. 


New Poland is not beyond its troubles; ther ¢ 
are many confronting it to-day and many to © 
come to-morrow. Pilsudski as Chief of State | 


and Paderewski as Prime Minister may not bk 
able to work always in harness together, but they 
yoked themselves together when the stress was 
greatest, and up to the present they are pulling 
new Poland along the right road with good speed. 
Only a few weeks ago the first American food- 
ships landed in Danzig, and the first trainload of 
American food started for Warsaw. The clothing 
and shoes and munitions for the Polish soldiers 
are going forward from Allied stocks. But, even | 
better, the Allies are energetically trying 10 | 
prevent the necessity of any further fighting and 
dying by Poland’s sons. The day is bright for 
new Poland. The work has been well done by 
Poland’s two great men of the moment. May 
all of new Poland’s hopes come true. It ha‘ | 
been a long hard waiting for the beginning o | 
the realization of these hopes. 
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